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PREFATORY NOTE 


The principal material on which this Biography is founded 
consists of Ruskin’s diaries, note-books, and letters which 
liave been placed at my disposal by his executors. The 
diaries, though some years and events are not included, are 
a main authority for the Life. They are supplemented by a 
large collection of letters to his parents, which are preserved 
at Brantwood. During Riiskin’s absences from home, he 
wrote almost daily, and sometimes more than once a day, 
to his father, or to his mother, or to both The letters to 
his father (who died in 1864) are fuller than those to his 
mother. After her death in 1871, their place is partly taken 
by letters to Mrs. Arthur Severn, to whose friendly assistance 
I am much indebted. Letters to many other correspondents 
are also used in this Biography ; and I am especially grate- 
ful to the family of the late Professor Norton, and to his 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, MiflElin & Company, for their 
kind and gracious permission to make large use of his letters. 

Other important material for a Life of Ruskin is to be 
found in his own books, and especially in Prccterita and Fors 
Clavigera. Upon this material also I have been allowed 
by his executors to draw unreservedly. Prceterita is only 
a fragment of autobiography. It deals hardly at all with 
Ruskin's later years; and, in the years with which it does 
deal, it leaves many gaps. It is fullest in the record of his 
childhood. My first two chapters might have been made 
much longer, but that Prmterita covers the ground. Here 
and there, both in those chapters and elsewhere, I have 
q[uoted from it ; but as far as possible I have drawn upon 
autobiographical passages scattered elsewhere in Ruskin's 
writings. The ''Autobiographical Notes,'' which are occa- 
sionally quoted, are manuscript passages not included by 
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Ruskin in the published text of Prceterita, but intended 
by him for the projected continuation of it or for its 
subsidiary Lilecta, 

Among hitherto published biographical studies of Ruskin, 
the books which have most authority are Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood’s Life and Work of Ruskin and Ruskin Relics, 
Every student of Ruskin must feel himself to be under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the author of those excellent 
books. The literature of Ruskiniana is vast. My biblio- 
graphy in the Library Edition of his Works enumerates more 
than 1200 items under that head. 1 cannot honestly say 
that I have read every one of those books, pamphlets, and 
articles ; but I have probably read more of them than most 
other persons have. In every case where I have used in- 
formation or other material thus derived, I have intended 
to express my obligation by reference. If I have anywhere 
failed to do so, it is by inadvertence for which I here offer 
apology. 

The late Mr. George Allen gave me some personal re- 
miniscences of his long connexion with Ruskin ; and these 
have been supplemented, since Mr. Allen’s death, by his 
diary, extracts from which were made for me by his 
daughter. Miss Grace Allen. 

I have the pleasant duty of thanking my friend, Mr. 
Alexander Wedderburn, for reading the proofs of this book, 
for supplying me with several reminiscences of Ruskin, and 
for making many valuable suggestions. 


E. T. C. 


September 1911. 
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The life of Ruskin was, as he said of it, ‘‘persistently 
literary/' 1 The biography of him must he the account, 
mainly, of a character, a temperament, an influence ; 
and seldom, of events on the stage of public action. He 
himself would have deemed this limitation not disad- 
vantageous. “Lives in which the public are interested,” 
he wrote, “ are scarcely ever worth writing. For the most 
part compulsorily artificial, often affectedly so, — on the 
whole, fortunate beyond ordinary rule, — and, so far as the 
men are really greater than others, unintelligible to the 
common reader, — the lives of statesmen, soldiers, authors, 
artists, or any one habitually set in the sight of many, tell us 
at last little more than what sort of people they dealt with, 
and of pens they wrote with ; the personal life is inscrutably 
broken up, — often contemptibly, and the external aspect of 
it merely a husk, at the best.’’ ^ A biographer of Ruskin 
is free from some of these disabilities, 

Ruskin's life was not lived in the public eye, but he was 
frankly communicative. In letters and diaries, as well as in 
his fragment of autobiography and in many a page of his 
other books, he left behind him much intimate material. If 
there be anything unintelligible in his life, it is not for lack 
of self-revelation. The lives worth writing, he thought, are 
those about which truth can be told in the greatest of 
sciences, that of Humanity; and which reveal what is 
“ beautiful or woful ” in an individual soul. 

There is little temptation, again, to dwell too much in 
any biography of Ruskin upon the people he dealt with or 
the pens he wrote with. There is indeed a certain interest 

1 J^ors Olavigera^ Letter 85, ^ Preface to The Story of Ida^ 1883, 
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intercourse with my fellow-creatures/'^ Still less did he 
mix at any period in public affairs. He made a glory 
in what I fear that some of my readers may consider his 
shame ; namely, that he had never given, and never meant to 
give, a parliamentary vote in his life.^ He '‘knew so little,’' 
he said, “ of public life and saw so little of the men who are 
engaged in it," that he was “guilty of a misunderstanding 
of Mr. Gladstone's character " ^ as “total" as — well, as that 
of some who had not a like excuse. Ruskin s life, then, 
was private and secluded. A biography of him must be the 
story of a soul, or be of nothing worth. 

The development of Buskin's character and mind, the 
nature of his temperament, and their encounter with the 
world will, then, be one main theme of this biography. The 
theme is ample ; for Buskin's life, though in an external 
sense empty of events, was in another sense as full as any of 
which we have record. His life, like his style, is distin- 
guished above all things by abounding vitality; for his 
closing years are not rightly to be accounted part of his 
“life," they were but a long-drawn-out stage of death. 
In no author who has written so much as Ruskin can so 
few words be found which are otiose, so few passages which 
are spiritless; and, similarly, in his life, I doubt whether 
from his first articulate years to his last there was an empty 
or an idle moment in them. He was, indeed, a creature of 
moods ; the same eager sensibility that gave him exaltation 
brought in reaction an equal despondency. But he liked 
and disliked, he hoped and despaired, ever with the same 
consuming intensity. He could find occupation anywhere, 
and beauty everywhere; in the simplest and commonest 
effects of nature, no less than in the most brilliant. Mrs. 
Severn remembers walking with Ruskin, when she was a 
young girl, and seeing him stoop low down and glance 
sidewise at the sky. “ Do you put your head down here," 

* he said, “ and you will see what I see." So she bent down 
also, and saw what he had seen— “ the wondrous loveliness 

^ Fors Olavigeray Letter 7 (1871). ^ Ihid.j Letter 29. 

* Ibid.f Letter 57. 
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of a tree’s buds against the sky.” '' I cannot explain to 
he said in one of his later Oxford lectures, ''what £ 
element of life, for me, is in the sight merely of pur( 
shine on a bank of living grass. More than any p£ 
music, — yet I love music, — more than any artful co' 
and yet I love colour, — more than any other merely m: 
thing visible to these old eyes, in earth or sky.” ^ Wb 
wrote of the world that " God had placed its real hap 
in the keeping of the little mosses of the wayside and 
clouds of the firmament,” ^ he was recording a fact of h 
experience of life. Every cause which he took up, 
interest which successively engaged him — painting, 
tecture, sculpture or missals, rocks, shells, flowers or 
mythology, music or economics — aroused the sarr 
thusiasm, whether in admiration or in rebuke. He 
as he wrote, at white-heat. If, as Mr. Pater says, " tc 
always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintai] 
ecstasy,” be "success in life,” then was Ruskin’s lif 
cessful above common measure. 

But Euskin lived not only for art’s sake ; and our 
is full of the tragi-comedy of human life; abound! 
conflicts of duties, in tragic disappointments, in an i 
comic disproportion, sometimes, between means and 
We shall see Ruskin, endowed with exquisite sensi 
and possessed by a love of beauty so passionate tl 
burnt to make all the world participate in his vision, 
him this love of beauty was inextricably mixed wil 
beauty of holiness. Two sides of his nature were 2 
at strife. He found for himself a reconciliation; ai 
lieved, in the first rush of his enthusiasm, that he ha( 
to write, in order to convert the world. The entl 
for beauty was cast into the midst of a material ag( 
did not convert the world, and he turned to rail 
Instincts of compassion, at first dormant in his 1 
were awakened, and the same sensibility that open( 
^ Art of Eriglandj § 11. 

See the passage cited in Vol. II. chap, xxxii. 
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beauty of the world to bim impressed upon bim witb in- 
tolerable force its load of misery. Ill equipped, and giving 
only balf bis energies to tbe work, be sought to redeem tbe 
misery, and bis life seemed to bim to end in failure. 

Tbe story of Ruskin’s private fortunes, and of tbe 
development of bis character, have also their elements 
oi tragic circumstance. Tbe earlier period of bis life was 
tied in a relation witb bis parents closer than falls to tbe 
lot of most men. They bad for him unbounded affection, 
and he for them ungrudging deference; but it was “an 
exquisite piece of tragedy altogether,"’ said Ruskin, of bis 
father’s death — “ tbe loss of a father who would have 
sacrificed bis life for bis son, and yet forced bis son to 
sacrifice bis life to bim, and sacrifice it in vain.”^ “Tbe 
men capable,” be said, of tbe highest imaginative passion 
are always tossed on fiery waves by it”^; bis own experi- 
ence in love shows every element of tbe comic or tragic 
irony of life — a grand passion in boyhood which left a 
scar not tbe less wounding because it was partly ludicrous ; 
a marriage in early manhood which was brief and unhappy ; 
an abiding love in middle age which was denied its frui- 
tion by tbe most cruel irony. Tragedy more exquisite, 
as we shall see, than tbe other! If life be tbe school of 
character, Ruskin was well lessoned. We shall bear bis 
own account of tbe influences which moulded bis character 
favourably and unfavourably in early years ; and afterwards 
tbe course of our story will show tbe many gifts, graces, and 
virtues which illuminated bis life. Yet Ruskin’s character 
was not one of those which seem raised above tbe level of 
humanity, and from their very perfection leave us a little 
cold. In something that I once wrote and showed to 
Ruskin, I had chanced to cite these lines from “ Mimnermus 
in Church ” : — 

“ You promise keavens free from strife, 

Pure truth and perfect change of will ; 


^ Letter to Dr. Acland, March 9, 1864; see Vol. II. p. 68. 
PrcBteritay vol. i. § 255. 
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entirely good and lioly persons were living in the faith and love of 
God as vividly and practically now as ever in the early enthusiasm 
of Christendom, until, chiefly in consequence of the great illnesses 
which, for some time after 1878, forbade my accustomed literary 
labour, I was brought into closer personal relations with the friends 
in America, Scotland, Ireland, and Italy, to whom, if I am spared 
to write any record of my life, it will be seen that I owe the best 
hopes and highest thoughts which have supported and guided the 
force of my matured mind. These have shown me, with lovely 
initiation, in how many secret places the prayer was made which I 
had foolishly listened for at the corners of the streets ; and on how 
many hills which I had thought left desolate, the hosts of heaven 
still moved in chariots of fire. . . . The story of Rosy Vale is not 
ended ; — surely out of its silence the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth into singing, and round it the desert rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose.’* 

But Ruskin’s own days were not destined to close in the 
calm of work done in happier temper. The clouds descended 
on his mind again, and did not break. Prceterita was left 
a fragment; and just when he seemed to be coming out of 
school and expecting to enter upon more serious business he 
was dismissed by the Master he hoped to serve with a — 
'' That’s all I want of you, Sir.” ^ If it be the function of 
biography to reveal what is beautiful and woful in individual 
souls, a life of Ruskin should not lack material. 

These volumes have, however, a further scope. They 
must attempt to describe not only a life, but an influence. 
His writings exercised an influence upon the thought of his 
time, the very extent of which sometimes causes it to be 
forgotten. He was a pioneer in many fields, and it is the 
fate of successful pioneers, first to be scorned because their 
words seem paradoxes, and then to be ignored because their 
paradoxes have become commonplaces. To give any ade- 
quate account of a great writer’s work in the world, it is 
necessary to recall the conditions, the thoughts, the prejudices 
which existed when he wrote. Again, though Ruskin’s life 
St, Marlas Rest, § 208. 
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effect was concerned, failure. In another respect the two 
Books of Ruskin’s life are contrasted. The interest of the 
first Book is largely that of an orderly and, as it may 
seem, inevitable development. The interest of the second 
is different. In some autobiographical notes, left among 
Buskin’s papers and not used in Prceteritay I find this 
remark : '' My old age is really youth.” ^ He made the note 
in connexion with his keener appreciation of certain aspects 
of architecture ; but it is true in a wider sense. It was in 
the later period of his life that Buskin broke most away 
from the conventions and restraints of thought which old 
age deems sage and prudent, and turned to the fields of 
more obstinate defiance and more daring experiment which 
are sometimes supposed to belong only to youth. Yet, 
throughout, as I hope to show in the course of these 
volumes, there was a unity of increasing purpose in Buskin’s 
life and work. ''The multiplicity of subject,” he said, "and 
opposite directions of investigation, which have so often 
been alleged against me, as if sources of weakness, are in 
reality, as the multiplied buttresses of the apse of Amiens, 
as secure in allied result as they are opposed in direction.” 2 
Buskin’s writings on art are the more worthy of regard 
because he connected art with life. His writings on social 
economy are the more broadly based because they take 
account of the ministry of art. And throughout, beneath 
all diversity of doctrines, enthusiasms, and works, he pursued 
the same ideal, and inculcated the same devotion. " There 
is no Wealth but Life — ^life, including all its powers of Love, 
of Joy, and of Admiration.” 


^ This aspect of Buskin’s life 
had suggested itself to one of the 
French critics who, in recent years, 
have written with so much charm 
and insight upon him. See "La 
Jeunesse de Buskin ” in M. Andrd 


Chevrillon’s Nouvelles Mudes An- 
glaises, 1910. 

^ Epilogue to Arrows of the 
Chace, written at Amiens in 1880. 

® Unto this Last, § 77. See the 
quotation of the passage in Vol. IT. 
p. 134. 
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CHAPTEK I 
CHILDHOOD 
(1819-1832) 

''So stubborn and chemically inalterable the laws of the 
prescription were, that now, looking back from 1886 to that 
brook shore of 1837, whence I could see the whole of my 
youth, I find myself in nothing whatsoever changed. Some 
of me is dead, more of me stronger. I have learned a few 
things, forgotten many ; in the total of me, I am but the 
same youth, disappointed and rheumatic.” — Prceterita. 

Tpie first forty years of RusMn’s life, whicli are the sub- 
ject of the present volume, have the interest of unity of 
purpose, showing the approval and the accomplishment in 
middle age of what youth had planned. His methods and 
opinions did indeed alter, as any wise man's must, with 
altering conditions, with enlarged experience, with acquired 
knowledge. A great man of action was once rallied by a 
friend for changing his views "so hurriedly." "Yes," he 
replied, " as hurriedly as I could, for I found I was wrong." 
The man of letters who is the subject of this biography 
was often taunted for the different views which he put 
forward at different times upon the same questions. The 
problems of life, of ethics, of criticism are mostly polygonal, 
he replied, and " for myself, I am never satisfied that I 
have handled a subject properly till I have contradicted 
myself at least three times." ^ To be truly alive, a man 
must be capable, he said elsewhere, of nourishment and 
therefore of change; but in the case of a consistent life 
and a strong character, the change is " that of a tree, not 
of a cloud." 2 

^ Oamhridge Inaugmal Address, § 13. 

2 Preface to Modkm Pcmters, vol. v. 

von. I. 
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PERVICACITY OF CHARACTER 


AP. PerTicacity of kumour, of tastes, of character is one of 
the most marked features in the life of Ruskin. For nearly 
fifty years he was a writer of printed books, which became 
in the end so numerous that he lost count of them ; at the 
age of seven he was already busy with his "'Works,” and 
a year later they were numerous enough already for him 
to begin a classification of them under various heads. He 
became a great master of English; and though his more 
juvenile pieces show few gifts of style other than that 
of fluency, yet by the age of eighteen he was writing sen- 
tences nearly as well put together as any he afterwards made. 
Throughout his active life, he was a moralist in season 
and, as many of his critics hold, out of season ; some have 
regarded him as a Prophet, all perceive that he was a 
sermonizer: the performance for which his mother used 
to call as her baby-boy's great accomplishment was a sermon 
which began with the words "People, be good.” He was 
to give men eyes to see the beauties of nature : his childish 
rhymes invited " Papa ” to observe " how pretty those icicles 
are,” and “ the water-wheel that turns slowly round, Grind- 
ing the corn that — requires to be ground ” (his " Political 
Economy of the future,” as he afterwards noted), " and 
quarries with their craggy stones” ("so foretelling Stones 
of Venice'')} "I was as fond of nature at five years old 
as I am now,” he wrote in 1853,^ " and had as good an ear 
for the harmony of words.” He became a famous inter- 
preter of art and himself a draughtsman of exquisite, 
though unfulfilled, skill : already at the ago of nine he was 
poring over engravings from Prout and Turner, and there 
are drawings of his, done when he was sixteen, which are 
of real artistic merit. In Ruskin, as in few men of his 
generation, were united the Hebraistic and the Hellenistic 
elements ; the clash between them, with their reconciliation, 
is the secret of his work : the earliest of his mental struggles 
raged around this self-same conflict. The chemical "pre- 
scription” in Ruskin's nature must have been unusually 
stubborn, the accidents of his youth unusually consonant, 

^ The Queen of the Air, § 112. 

2 In a letter to his college tutor, the Bew W. L. Brown. 
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to give to Ms Efe so mucli of tMs consistent unity. To o: 
trace the influences of the moulding years of his childhood 
is the object of the present chapter. 


I 

The ancestry of John Euskin, and the origin of his name, 
have been the subject of much ingenious speculation and 
some inconclusive research.^ He himself had little light 
to throw upon the questions. With the meaning of his 
name, he was content only to play. He did not care to 
think that it was merely an abbreviation of “ Eough Skin ” 
in the sense of ‘'Pigskin''; but he took “some childish 
pleasure " in its accidental resemblance to that of Giovanni 
Rusconi, the Venetian architect who gave an opinion in 
favour of sparing the old Ducal Palace after the fire of 
1574.^ Euskin would have been pleased with the etymo- 
logy, communicated to me by Dr. Purnivall, which traces 
the name back to an old English word denoting the winter- 
fur of the squirrel. That “little dark-eyed miracle of the 
forest, more like a sunbeam than a living creature/’^ was 
one of Euskin's favourite animals. Of the past history of 
his family he was, he says, “ stupidly and heartlessly care- 
less as long as he could have learnt it ; not until after his 
mother's death did he begin to desire to know what he 
could never more be told." In one place he speaks of 
his English ancestors ; and the name has been traced back 
to the fourteenth century, when a Enskin was captain of 
one of Edward III.’s ships. For the most part, however, 
he thought and talked of himself as of Scottish descent. 
He was interested in a genealogy which traced his forbears 
hack to the Eusgains (or bark-peeling family) of Muckairn, 
on the shore of Loch Etive. This is highly conjectural; 
his paternal great-grandfather — John Euskin the elder — 

^ Those who are carious in such * The Stones of Venice^ vol. ii. 
matters may find the subject fully ch. viii, § 28. 
summarised and discussed in the ’ Deucalion^ vol. i. ch. xii. 
Library Edition of Raskin's Works, § 40. 
vol. XXXV. pp. Iviii.-lxi., 602-4, 607. 
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P. wliatever may have been Ms descent, was a Londoner ; Lis 
grandfatber was apprenticed in London, migrating some 
years later to Edinburgh. This grandfather, John Thomas 
RusHn, is described as being of unstable disposition, “ seldom 
knowing his own mind for two hours together ” ; and during 
the latter years of his life, his conduct, or misconduct, of 
his aflairs, as well as the condition of his health and mind, 
gave much anxiety to his family. He had been settled 
at Bower’s Well, Perth, and there he ended his life by his 
own hand; leaving to his son, John James Ruskin, this 
painful memory and a load of debt. The character and 
mental equipment of his son, John James Ruskin (the father 
of our subject) were, as we shall see, very different from 
that of John Thomas. 

Whatever may have been the remote history of Ruskin’s 
family, its immediate connexion was Scottish. His father 
was born and bred in Edinburgh; many of his own very 
earliest memories were connected either with it or with the 
Grampians and the Tay ; the first patriotic delight he could 
recollect distinctly was that of crossing the border, when 
his Scottish nurse, Anne Strachan, always sung to him as 
they approached the Tweed or Esk : — 

“ For Scotland, my darling, lies full in ru.y view, 

With her barefooted lassies, and mountains so blue.” 

He used to speak of himself as “a son of the Manse,” 
too; a son, however, only in the third generation, John 
Thomas Ruskin, his grandfather, having married Catherine 
Tweddale, who was a daughter of the Rev. James Tweddale, 
minister of Glenluce, by his marriage with Catherine Adair. 
It was through this Catherine Tweddale that he derived, ho 
used to say, such dim gleam of ancestral honour as he could 
claim, her people being “right earth-born and 797761/6*9 of 
Galloway.” But he was a son of the Manse in another 
sense. In later years, when he was pronouncing sentence 
of major eommination against a perverse generation at 
large and pleading, in particular, for a stricter exercise of 
Church discipline in matters of conduct, he was fond of 
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recalling the stern Presbyterian conscience with which Cl 
a great-great-uncle, Janies Maitland of Sorbie, fearlessly 
exercised the needful excommunicative power of all living 

churches, Puritan or Papal.” A certain Lady , living 

in open quarrel with her son, desired to receive the Sac- 
rament. Mr. Maitland resolutely interdicted her. Think- 
ing to shame him into concession, she came forward and 
knelt at the altar to receive it ; whereupon the un- 
daunted pastor lifted her up bodily and conveyed her back 
to her seat. 

Apart from this Galloway ancestry, Euskin belonged to 
the commercial class. His grandfather, John Thomas, was 
a merchant of some sort in Edinburgh ; his father, a wine- 
merchant in London. His mother was the daughter of a 
sailor in the herring business; his maternal grandmother 
was the landlady of the Old King’s Head in Market Street, 
Croydon, and '' I wish she were alive again,” he wrote from 
Florence, “ that I could paint her Simone Memmi’s King’s 
Head for a sign”; his mother's sister married a baker at 
Croydon ; his father’s sister, a tanner at Perth ; '' and I don’t 
know much more about my family,” he said, “ except that 
there used to be a greengrocer of the name in a small 
shop near the Crystal Palace.” He was but a poor gipsy 
Herald,” he wrote, when challenging the Squires of England.^ 

He was not a '' gentleman,” not being born in the caste; 
but he had some pieces of gentlemen's education, and in 
looking back upon his early days he ‘'would not change,” 
he proudly wrote, the dreams and tender realities of them 
for anything I hear now remembered by lords or dames, of 
their days of childhood in castle halls, and by sweet lawns 
and lakes in park- walled forest.” He also knew castle halls 
and pleasaunces, as we shall hear ; and attributed to his lot 
one of the most fortunate influences in his education: an 
instinct, namely, of uncovetous admiration, through which 
he perceived that it was “probably much happier to live 
in a small house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished 
at, than to live in Warwick Castle and have nothing to be 


^ Fors Glavigeraj Letter 45. 
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BIRTH: HUNTER STREET 


iP. astonislied at; and that, at all events, it would not make 
Brunswick Square in the least more pleasantly habitable, 
to pull Warwick Castle down.” 

II 

It was in 54 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, in Blooms- 
bury, that Ruskin was born. The house, a small brick 
edifice of the style common in that quarter of boarding- 
houses, still stands, and has been marked by the Society 
of Arts with a memorial tablet. Ruskin’s father and mother 
were first cousins, his maternal grandmother having been 
a sister of the John Thomas Ruskin aforesaid. They had 
married in 1818, and in the following year, on February 8, 
their first and only child was born. Ruskin, who sometimes 
played with the subject of astrology, noted that he was 
born at “I past 7 a.m. (under Aquarius)”; John Varley, 
who believed in everything (except religion) from astrology 
to the reality of William Blake's ghost of a flea, once 
met Ruskin in 1842 or '43, to whom he undertook, on 
being given the place and hour of nativity, to prove the 
truth of the science in ten minutes; ‘‘and in certainly 
not more than ten minutes, occupied in drawing of its 
sky, he fastened upon the three years of my past life 
when I was 14, 18, and 21 as having been especially fatal 
to me.” They were the years in which he had first seen 
the object of his early attachment, had fallen in love with 
her, and had lost her by her marriage to another. He used 
to trace the leaden influences on him of the planet Saturn, 
to which in the older systems Aquarius was assigned as 
the “house.” Of less nebulous significance were the gifts 
which Ruskin received from nature, the character of his 
parents, and the influence of his home surroundings. 
Biographers are too much in the habit, he says, of attri- 
buting to accidents which introduce some new phase of 
character all the circumstances of character which gave 
the accidents importance ; and for his own part he re- 
garded many elements in his character and powers, and 
especially the art-gift, as innate. But innate qualities 
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may be fayoured or checked, and must be directed, by G: 
circumstances, and they are thus influenced from the 
earliest years. 

The education of a child begins, said Ruskin, in infancy. 

At six months old it can answer smile by smile, and 
impatience with impatience. It can observe, enjoy, and 
suflfer. Do you suppose it makes no difference to it that 
the order of the house is perfect and quiet, the faces of its 
father and mother full of peace, their soft voices familiar 
to its ear, and even those of strangers, loving ; or that it 
is tossed from arm to arm, among hard, or reckless, or 
vain-minded persons, in the gloom of a vicious household, 
or the confusion of a gay one? The moral disposition is, 

I doubt not, greatly determined in those first speechless 
years.’' ^ He wrote thus of the early years of Scott, but 
he was thinking also of his own. The character of his 
parents and the tenor of the daily round at home were 
the formative forces in Ruskin’s life. As a child and boy, 
he was taught by his mother ; at school he was a day boy,” 
and then only intermittently ; when he travelled, it was 
with his parents; and even when he went into residence 
at Oxford, his mother accompanied him. 

'' I have seen my mother travel,” says Ruskin, from sun- 
rise to sunset on a summer’s day without once leaning back 
in the carriage.” 2 A friend who made her acquaintance 
in later years, when she had hurt her leg and could only 
walk with difficulty, noted it as characteristic of her nature 
that she chose for support, rather than the arm of husband 
or son, the back of a chair.^ She maintained this unbend- 
ing attitude in the education of her son. An evangelical 
Puritan of the straitest sect, she held strong views on the 
sinfulness even of toys. A bunch of keys and a box of 
bricks were the total equipment in this respect of Ruskin's 
nursery. An aunt once brought him a Punch and a 
Judy, radiant in scarlet and gold, from the Soho Bazaar. 

His mother immediately put them away, and he never 
saw them again. There was a like restriction in dainties. 

^ Fors Clamgera, Letter 33. ® G. B.-J. in Memorials of 

a Jlid, Edwa/rd Burne-Jones jyol. i. p. 252. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


P* Many a child, even of a generation or two ago, can 
remember the bliss of accompanying its mother to the 
store-CLipboard and being allowed to dip its tiny hand 
into the jar of sugar or sultanas; and in the present genera- 
tion every self-respecting child brings up its parents to the 
plentiful supply of sweets. Ruskin’s recollection in this 
sort was of three raisins once counted out to him. Nor was 
the paucity of toys counteracted by any abundance of play- 
fellows. His father and mother kept themselves to them- 
selves, as the saying is, and expected the child to do the like. 
There were indeed some delicious days when, as soon as he 
could run, he was taken down to see his Croydon aunt, and 
left to play by ‘‘the springs of Wandel.” And there were 
weeks of yet greater delight, both in his earliest years and 
in later childhood, spent in his Scottish aunt’s garden sloping 
to the Tay, The idea of distant hills was connected in the 
child’s mind with approach to the extreme felicities of life ; 
so that when at the age of three and a half he was taken 
to have his portrait painted by Northcote, and the old man 
asked him what he would like to have put in the distance, 
he replied, “Blue hills.” At Croydon, and at Perth, alike, 
there were many cousins; of his Perth cousin, Jessie, he 
was specially fond, but she died early; her elder sister, 
Mary, was afterwards adopted by Ruskin’s parents. The 
Scottish aunt, like her of Croydon,^ was of Puritan temper ; 
and the servant-of-all-work in the Perth house “ might well 
have been the prototype of the Mause of Old Mortality,'' 
“I never can be thankful enough,” he added, “for having 
seen, in her, the Scottish Puritan spirit in its perfect faith 
and force.” The Springs of Wandel and the Banks of Tay 
were, however, but occasional delights; for the most part 
his first years were spent without companions, and with no 
more alluring prospect than could be obtained by watching 

^ Ruskin’s family connexions Bridget) married a Mr. Richardson 
are complicated, and sometimes — in the former case, Mr. Peter 
confused, by the fact tliat both Richardson, tanner, of Perth ; in 
his father’s sister (the Aunt Jessie the latter, Mr.Richardson of Market 
or Janet of Fors and Prceterita) Street, Croydon, 
and his mother’s sister (Aunt 
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the turncock at an opposite water-stand or by a sidelong 
glance at the trees of Brunswick Square. When the child 
was about four, his father was able to leave Hunter Street 
and to buy the lease of a house on Herne Hill (No. 28), 
then embowered in leafy seclusion and commanding from 
its garret windows a notable view, on one side, of the 
Norwood hills, and, on the other, of the valley of the 
Thames. The house, which still stands, was for more than 
eighty years, though with some intermission, connected 
with Euskin or his memory. He lived there with his 
parents for twenty years. It was then let to strangers for 
a while; but in 1872 Ruskin made over the lease to his 
cousin, Mrs. Arthur Severn, and her husband. During 
their tenancy, which continued till 1907, Ruskin ’s old 
nursery was for the remainder of his life kept as a bed- 
room for him ; and it was in that room that he wrote in 
1835 the preface to the autobiographical memories of his 
childhood. The house had front and back garden, and in 
it the boy passed most of his days for some years : — 

The differences of primal importance which I observed between 
the nature of this garden, and that of Eden, as I had imagined 
it, were, that, in this one, all the fruit was forbidden .... The 
unalloyed and long continuing pleasure given me by our fruit-ti*ee 
avenue was in its blossom, not in its bearing. ... So that very 
early indeed in my thoughts of trees, I had got at the principle 
given fifty years afterwards in Prosei'^ina, that the seeds and 
fruits of them were for the sake of the flowers, not the flowers 
for the fruit; . . . and for many and many a year to come, — 
until indeed, the whole of life became autumn to me, — my chief 
prayer for the kindness of heaven, in its flowerful seasons, was 
that the frost might not touch the almond blossom.” 

In the matter of discipline, Ruskin's mother was a 
Spencerian before Spencer. “ Let your penalties,*' says that 
mildly austere philosopher, “be like the penalties inflicted 
by inanimate Nature — inevitable. The hot cinder burns a 
child the fi.rst time he seizes it; it burns him the se^ 
ime; it burns him every time; and he very soon, learr 
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HIS MOTHER’S DISCIPLINE 


AP. to touch the hot cinder.” That was Mrs. Ruskin’s method 
and the boy needed no second lesson. In a lecture given at 
Woolwich, he recalled an incident of his early childhood 
which his mother was fond of telling him. “ One evening, 
when I was yet in my nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the 
tea-urn, which was boiling merrily. It was an early taste 
for bronzes, I suppose; but I was resolute about it. My 
mother bade me keep my fingers back ; I insisted on putting 
them forward. My nurse would have taken me away from 
the urn, but my mother said — ‘Let him touch it, Nurse.' 
So I touched it, — and that was my first lesson in the meaning 
of the word Liberty. It was the first piece of Liberty I got, 
and the last which for some time I asked for.” ^ There are 
questions, he says, which are determined more easily in days 
of innocence, than when approached with the prejudices and 
puzzlements of later years. Is the Will Free, and what 
is Human Responsibility? Solvitur ambulando . He well 
remembered settling these matters for himself, before he 
was ten years old, on the nursery stairs : “ I jumped up and 
down an awkward turn of four steps, and considered whether 
it was likely that God knew whether I should jump only 
three, or the whole four at a time. Having settled it in 
my mind that He knew quite well, though I didn't, which 
I should do ; and also whether I should fall or not in the 
course of the performance, — though I was altogether respon- 
sible for taking care not to, — I never troubled my head more 
on the matter from that day to this.” This rough-and- 
tumble method of approaching some abstract questions was 
characteristic of Ruskin throughout life. Meanwhile, his 
sense of responsibility had been strengthened by external 
sanction ; for the child was “ always summarily whipped if he 
cried, did not do as he was bid, or tumbled on the stairs." 

Sundays in the Evangelical household at Hunter Street 
and Herne Hill were a sore trial to Ruskin. A lurid shade 
was cast, he says, over the whole of Friday and Saturday 
by the horrible sense that Sunday was coming. Croydon 
afforded no escape, for his aunt, even more Evangelical 
than his mother, carried her religion down to the glacial 
^ The Story of Arachncj § 
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circle of Holiness, by allowing only cold mutton for GB 
Sunday’s dinner, “wbicb as I much preferred it hot greatly 
diminished the influence of the Pilgrim's Progress," At 
home, the thought of Yorkshire pudding to come at one 
o’clock afforded some consolation; and Good Friday was 
also partly intermeddled with light and shade because there 
were hot cross buns at breakfast, though church afterwards. 

But the trial of haying all his story-books taken away from 
him on Sunday morning was severe, and the bottom of a 
pew in church was a terribly dull place to keep quiet in. 
Many persons who were brought up in similar surroundings 
will share Ruskin’s recollections of Sunday as the eclipse 
of the week; but few perhaps have submitted so late in 
life as he to the constraining force of early associations. 
When he was living much abroad, he never thought of 
travelling or climbing on Sunday. Writing to his father 
from Venice in 1852, he apologised even for referring to 
the progress of his work in a Sunday letter. It was not till 
1858 that he made even a sketch on a Sunday. 

So far the picture of Euskin’s childhood may seem a 
gloomy one, and suggest that rigorous teachers shackled 
his youth. The reality was far otherwise. There are many 
lights to be added to the shades ; his childhood was, in fact, 
intensely happy; its surroundings were favourable to the 
moral disposition which he was to commend in his life’s 
work, and its discipline, so far from restraining his natural 
instincts and gifts, gave them in many respects their most 
fortunate direction. The orderly routine, the gentle affection, 
the quiet of his home, taught him the perfect meaning 
of Peace in thought, act, and word. Harmony and peace 
met the sense like a breeze, and insensibly drew the soul 
even in childhood into harmony with them. He had never 
heard his father’s or mother’s voice raised in any ques- 
tion with each other ; never seen a moment’s disorder in 
any household matter ; never caught even one of those 
vague hints which sometimes disturb childhood vdth uneasy 
mystery, of vexatious trouble or baulked ambition. 

Then, again, the monastic discipline of his mother 
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FOUNDATION OF HIS TASTE 


AP. developed in him an extreme perfection in palate and all 
other bodily senses, and this was the foundation of his taste ; 
the foundation, perhaps also, of his thought. ''I believe,'' 
he says, ''that quiet, and the withdrawal of objects likely 
to distract by amusing the child, so as to let it fix its 
attention undisturbed on every least thing in its domain, 
is essential to the formation of some of the best powers of 
thought.’' If this be so, Ruskin's childhood was peculiarly 
favourable to the gifts which he was afterwards to develop. 
With few toys and no playfellows, the child's faculties 
were concentrated from his earliest years on the observa- 
tion of nature and inanimate things. He .learnt, he says, to 
pass his days contentedly in tracing the squares and com- 
paring the colours of the nursery carpet, and examining 
what patterns he could find in bed-covers, dresses, or wall- 
papers. When the household moved from Bloomsbury 
to Herne Hill, the garden took the place of the carpet. 
What he said in one of his Oxford lectures of the world 
of childhood very true of his own : the child "sets all 
the faculties of heart and imagination on little things, so 
as to be able to make anything out of them he chooses. 
Confined to a little garden, he does not imagine himself 
somewhere else, but makes a great garden out of that."^ 
Ruskin attached something of the same value, in concen- 
trating the attention, to the few and simple illustrations 
in the books which formed his nursery library. It is " not 
well,” he says, " to make the imagination indolent, or take 
its work out of its hands by supplying continual pictures 
of what might be sufficiently conceived without pictures.” 
He remembered poring during unaccountable hours over 
an old edition of Robinson Crnsoe with a few rude and 
meagre vignettes entirely devoid of all attempt at imitative 
resemblance. " I am quite sure,” he says, " that being forced 
to make all I could out of very little things, and to remain 
long contented with them, not only in great part formed 
the power of close analysis in my mind, and the habit of 
steady contemplation ; but rendered the power of greater art 
over me, when I first saw it, as intense as that of magic, 

^ Aratm Fentdici, § 77 . 
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so that it appealed to me like a yision out of another Cl 
world.” ^ 

The discipline of his mother in religions matters was yet 
more important. Her creed was narrow, and the unquestion- 
ing obedience with which he accepted it was to have a painful 
reaction. With him it was afterwards to be Protestantism 
or nothing ” 2 — Protestantism in a very rigid form, and the 
contest went for a time in favour of negation. But from his 
mother’s teaching he had, he says, perfect understanding of 
tlie nature of Obedience and of Faith. And a knowledge, 
moreover, such as few men have had, of the Bible. His 
mother's daily readings with him established his soul in 
life ” and were '' the one essential part in all his education.” 
SLe began with the first chapter of Genesis, went straight 
tHrough to the last verse of the Apocalypse, and began again 
at Genesis the next day. I have been told that on the night 
before he was three years of age he repeated to his mother 
the whole of the 119th Psalm. The child had also to learn 
the whole of “ the fine old Scottish paraphrases.” To this 
daily discipline he attributed the cultivation of his ear and 
his sense of style. They read alternate verses, she '' watch- 
ing every intonation, allowing not so much as a syllable to 
be missed or misplaced.” All this was a study not only 
in religion, and in Bible literature; but a discipline in 
attention and in all literature. The duty enforced upon 
me in early youth of reading every word of the gospels 
and prophecies as if written by the hand of God, gave me 
the habit of awed attention which made many passages of 
the profane writers, frivolous to an irreligious reader, deeply 
grave to me.” ® 

Such were Buskin’s debts to his mother. Her upbring- 
ing of him was in many ways fortunate, but there were 
calamities also in it, as he came clearly enough to perceive. 
He had, he said, nothing to love and nothing to endure ; he 
was taught no precision of manners, no bodily dexterity. 

He did no wrong, and knew not the meaning of it, but his was 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue. The bridle and blinkers were 

1 The Gestus of Aglaia, § 90. ^ Fors Glavigera^ Letter 76. 

® Bible of ATtdem, ch. iii. § 62. 
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never so taken off as to allo-w him any independer 
action. His education ■was, he added, “ at once boo f 
and too luxurious'’; and in later years, “whenever 
anything wrong, stupid, or hard-hearted, my mother s 
said, " It is because you were too much indulged.’ ” j 
he had no companions in his childhood; and “b 
time I was seven years old was already,” he says, “ g 
too independent, mentally, even of my father and m( 
I having nobody else to be dependent upon, began t< 
a very small, perky, contented, conceited, Cock-Rob; 
Crusoe sort of life, in the central point which it apj 
to me (as it must naturally appear to geometrical ani 
that I occupied in the universe.” 

To his father Euskin owed the cultivation of a; 
gifts. John James Ruskin, whom we shall come to 
and (I hope) to like well in the course of this biogi 
was a man of rare character ; combining with great sh 
ness in business a genuine love of literature and arl 
a strong vein of romantic sentiment. He had learned 
thoroughly, says his son, “under the noble traditic 
Adam at the High School of Edinburgh, while by the 
living and universal influence of Sir Walter every see 
his native city was exalted in his imagination by the ] 
poetry and the proudest history that ever hallow 
haunted the streets and rocks of a brightly inhj 
capital.” The fact that Dr. Thomas Brown, the Pro 
of Moral Philosophy, acted as his mentor in literary m 
shows the position which the elder Euskin held i 
cultivated society of Edinburgh. He had devoted h: 
early to business, first to assist in the maintenance 
parents and afterwards to pay off his father’s debts, 
engagement to his cousin, Margaret Cox, then living 
Ms mother, was protracted for nine years, in order th 
might discharge tMs obligation of family honour 1 
setting up house for himself. He had first been a clerk 
house of Mr. Moore, an army contractor, with whose dan 
he fell in love. She was a Eoman Catholic, and her pi 
forbade the idea of marriage. He then came to Lond 
1810 , as clerk in a wine merchant’s office, and two years 
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entered into partnership under the title of Euskin, Telford, Cl 
and Domeoq — Mr. Domecq contributing the sherry from his 
famous Macharnudo vineyards, Mr. Telford the capital, and 
Euskin the brains. The firm, established in Billiter Street, 
was for many years the leading house in the sherry trade. 

In 1818 John James Euskin had been able to marry, and 
in 1824, as already related, his household had been removed 
to Herne Hill. He was engaged in the city every day, and 
left the education of the son to the mother ; but in the early 
mornings, and in the evenings, the boy owed a good deal to 
his father’s tastes. “We both of us,” said Euskin, "'had 
alike a subdued consciousness of being profane and rebel- 
lious characters compared to my mother ” ; and " though 
my father went to church with a resigned countenance, I 
knew very well that he liked going just as little as I did.” 

To his mother, then, Euskin owed religious teaching and the 
Bible ; to his father, romance and Scott, Shakespeare, Don 
Quixote, Byron. The father had been a pupil in the landscape 
class of Alexander Nasmyth at Edinburgh, and a drawing of 
Conway Castle hung over his dressing-room table. The boy 
was always allowed to watch his father shave ; and it was a 
firm understanding that when the operation was finished 
a story should be told about the pictured castle. In the 
evenings the father would read aloud to his wife, while the 
boy sat quiet ; and Euskin could no more recollect the time 
when he did not know the Waverley Novels than when he 
did not know the Bible. His father’s taste was as exact, too, 
in art as in sherries ; and " he never allowed me for an instant 
to look at a bad picture.” At good pictures he had, as we 
shall hear, many opportunities of looking, even from his 
earliest childhood ; but something must be told first about 
the boy’s more formal education. 

Ill 

This was undertaken by his mother, who, up to his tenth 
year, was his sole tutor. He had taught himself to. read ; 
by sentences, not syllables ; by the look of words in their 
collective aspect, a study which he pursued by copying 
printed type; and so successful in his case was the method 
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that, at five years old, he says, “ I was already sending for ixty 
‘ second volumes ' to the circulating libraries/’ His motliex*, 
who had '‘devoted him to God” from his birth, gave tlxe 
Bible lessons, already described; taught him the Latixi 
grammar, and even mastered some rudiments of Hebrew, 
in order to initiate him into the Word of God in tb.a.t; 
tongue. His father agreed that the boy should be withdrawxx 
from the sherry trade, and bred for the Church ; and in la tor 
years, when his son had gone his own way, he used to sa.y 
with tears in his eyes, "Yes, he would have been a Bishop." 
For the better pursuit of the polite studies which were to lea^d- 
to the bench, a classical tutor was in due course called ixx> 
and the choice was destined to have some influence uport 
Ruskin’s life. 

He worshipped with his father and mother in BeresfordL 
Chapel, Walworth, "the Londonian chapel in its perfeot 
type,” as described in Prceteritaj with "pulpit, sublimely 
isolated, a stout, four-legged box of well-grained wainscob, 
high as the level of front galleries, and decorated witb. ^ 
cushion of crimson velvet, padded six inches thick, with gold, 
tassels at the corners; which was a great resource to nae 
when I was tired of the sermon, because I liked watcbin-g* 
the rich colour of the folds and creases that came in it wberx 
the clergyman thumped it.” Twenty years later Burne- 
Jones was taken by an evangelical aunt to the same place of 
worship, and on reading the account of it "in that most 
heavenly book called Prceterita ” he recalled " the fat cushions 
into which the preacher pressed his face when he prayed . . . 
big fat cushion for the preacher, and a less fat one for ttte 
curate, and a hard, dry, mean one for the clerk.” "How 
ineffably wonderful,” wrote Ruskin in reply to his friend, 
" that you and I both sate — and — behaved properly in Beres- 
ford Chapel.”^ The minister of this chapel was the Re*v. 
Edward Andrews, an eloquent preacher and " a sort of Pope,^' 
we are told,^ in the Congregational Church of the timte. 

1 Memorials of Edward Burne- graded orders of cusMon looLay 
Jones, vol. i. pp. 41-42, where he seen. 

a delicious drawing of the * Memoirs and Gorresponde7zc& of 
three-decker with its nicely Coventry Patmore, vol, i. p. 126. 
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Ruskiii’s father and mother had not presumed to seek the OB 
great man’s acquaintance ; but the child, and his cousin Mary, 
used to walk up and down in Walworth, merely in the 
hope of seeing him pass on the other side of the way,'’ and 
one day he stopped and spoke to them. An acquaintance 
followed, and Ruskin’s father engaged ‘Hhe Doctor” to 
initiate his son into the classical authors. Dr. Andrews was 
the father of Coventry Patmore’s first wife, the Angel in 
the House, and it was through this connexion that Ruskin 
in after years became introduced to the Pre-Raphaelite 
set. A letter from the boy to Mrs. Monro, a neighbour in 
Camberwell Grove, who with her daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Gray, was allowed to pet him, describes the pleasures of 
his first classical learning : — 

Well, papa, seeing how fond I was of the doctor, and knowing 
him to be an excellent Latin scholar, got him for me as a tutor, 
and every lesson I get I like him better and better, for he makes 
me laugh ‘almost, if not quite’ — to use one of his own ex- 
pressions — the whole time. He is so funny, comparing Neptune’s 
lifting up the wrecked ships of Hlneas with his trident to my 
lifting up a potato with a fork, or taking a piece of bread out of 
a bowl of milk with a spoon ! And as he is always saying [things] 
of that kind, or relating some droll anecdote, or explaining the 
part of Tirgil (the book which I am in) very nicely, I am always 
delighted when Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are come.” 

This was in. 1829; a year later, Dr. Andrews resigned 
his charge, in a letter which may be quoted to show the 
impression made by Ruskin upon his first tutor : — 

“Walwoeth, May 22, 1830. — My deak Sik, — I am anxious 
only that you should believe it was utterly impossible ‘for me to 
continue my attendances on your son : the regularity of my visits, 
at first, demonstrated how honourably I would fulfil my engage- 
ments, while dire necessity kept at a little distance from me. 

But latterly, owing to a great increase of the ckurch with other 
ministerial calls, I could not be regular, neither indeed had occa- 
sional and indefinite lessons been sufficient, which they would 
not have been, could I have continued them. I am gratified to 
VOL. I. 3 
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^P. see that you repose confidence in my opinion : the tutor was what 
I recommended : with reluctance but conscientiously. I say with 
reluctance because it was painful to me to be sepai^ated from 
Master Buskin : a boy whose mind requires a peculiar manage- 
ment, and who excited in me a higher degree of interest than I 
ever felt for any other young gentleman with whose education 
I was honoured.^’ 

Dr, Andrews went on to urge the importance of studying 
closely the Alphahetismus Anomalorum in Greek grammar 
and the Elegantise ” in Latin exercises. It is to be feared 
that Buskin did not then, or thereafter, devote himself greatly 
to the grammatical anomalies; but he owed to his first 
tutor a love of Virgil as one of the great masters of the 
absolute use of language ” ^ and an understanding, from the 
Odes of Anacreon, “ that the Greeks loved doves, swallows, 
and roses just as well as I did.” The tutor recommended by 
Dr. Andrews was Mr. Rowbotham, an industrious and fairly 
well informed compiler of school-books, who kept a ‘'young 
gentleman’s Academy,” near the Elephant and Castle, in the 
Walworth Road. Under the tutorship of this worthy person, 
twice a week in the evening. Buskin added to his learning 
the elements of French and of mathematics. 


IV 

Such were the lessons of the boy’s school-hours ; a more 
important part of his education was given by his holidays, 
and especially by the summer tours with his parents. In 
1825, when he was six, they went to Paris, Brussels, Ghent, 
and Bruges. With this exception the tours, until the year 
1833, were in Great Britain. His father was in the habit of 
travelling once a year for orders, and on these journeys he 
combined pleasure with business. He travelled to sell his 
wines, but also to see pictures ; and in any country seat where 
there was a Reynolds, or a Velazquez, or a Vandyck, or a 
Rembrandt, “he would pay the surliest housekeeper into 
patience until we had examined it to our heart’s content/" 
1 Lectures on Art^ § 70, 
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Also, he travelled leisurely — in a private carriage hired or 01 
borrowed for the expedition, and he made a point of including 
in each summer's journey a visit to some region of romantic 
scenery, such as Scotland (in 1824, 1826, 1827), Wales (1831), 
the West of England (1828), Derbyshire (1829), and the English 
Lakes (1824, 1826, 1830). These early tours had included 
also most of the cathedrals and castles of England. From 
the earliest days the young Rusldn had accompanied his 
parents on their journeys, perched on the top of a box. His 
art-gift, Ruskin said, ''belonged to him by birth-right, and 
came by Athena's will, from the air of English country 
villages and Scottish hills.” ^ But it was developed rightly 
because, much as he loved art, he loved what she mirrors 
better : — 

“ The beginning of all my own right art work in life depended 
not on my love of art, but of mountains and sea. All boys with 
any good in them are fond of boats, and of course I liked the 
mountains best when they had lakes at the bottom; and I used 
to walk always in the middle of the loosest gravel I could find 
in the roads of the midland counties, that I might hear, as 3 
trod on it, something like the sound of the pebbles on sea- 
beach. ... I would pass entire days in rambling on the Cumber- 
land hill-sides, or staring at the lines of surf on a low sand ; anc 
when I was taken annually to the Watei’-colour Exhibition, 3 
used to get hold of a catalogue beforehand, mark all the Robsons, 
which I knew would be of purple mountains, and all the Copley 
Fieldings, which I knew would be of lakes or sea ; and then go 
deliberately round the room to these, for the sake, observe, not 
of the pictures, in any wise, but only of the things painted.” ^ 

To this intensity of pleasure in nature, to his enthusi- 
astic love of scenery, of which succeeding chapters will give 
ample illustration, Ruskin attributed " the impulse to which 
he owed the best force of his life and whatever of saying or 
doing in it has been useful to others.” ^ And with this love 
of nature went " an hereditary love of antiquity as natural to 

^ The Queen of the Air^ § 112. * The Eaglets Nest, § 41. 

* The Art of Englmd, § 159. 
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!lP, me as a little jackdaw's taste for steeples.’' ^ ‘‘In the more 
romantic expeditions," Ruskin said in one of his latest lectures, 
'' aided and inspired by Scott, and never weary of re-reading 
the stories of The Monastery, The Abbot, and The Antiquary, 
I took an interest more deep than that of an ordinary child ; 
and received impressions which guided and solemnized the 
whole subsequent tenor of my life." ^ In this way he had seen 
before he was twelve all the high-roads, and most of the cross- 
roads of England and Wales, and the greater part of lowland 
Scotland ; every castle in Scotland, England, and Wales, from 
Stirling to Dover, and every abbey from Dunkeld to St. Fride- 
swide. “ Seen " them, he says ; meaning a very diiferent thing 
from what is called seeing or doing a place in days of hustle, 
bustle, railways, bicycles, and motor-cars. On the long and 
leisurely summer journeys, his father or mother or nurse 
Anne used to take the boy in the quiet afternoons to play 
or look, as long as he chose, wherever he chose — which was 
always by a river-side, or under a castle wall, or in an abbey 
cloister. As, a little later, he was to shiver pensively with 
Augustines at St. Bernard, so in early years ho had mourned 
through many a day-dream at Melrose and Bolton. 

He was encouraged by his father to write records of these 
travels, and already he had amused himself by authorship. 
What he described as his “ earliest dated efforts indicating 
incipient action of brain molecules " belong to the year 1826, 
and are contained in a little note-book still preserved at 
Brantwood. It includes the following “work ” : — “ Harry and 
Lucy " Concluded, printed and composed by a little hoy and 
also drawn. The title-page and a page or two of the text 
are given in Proeterita; I reproduce here the “ copper-plate," 
purporting to represent “ Harry's new road," as the author's 
first attempt at mountain-drawing. “Your new chapter," 
wrote Miss Jean Ingelow when she read this part of Prm- 
terita, “ appears to introduce one at a bound to genius of a rare 
kind which I have often longed to see described. It belongs 
to the senses as well as to the reason. What child of seven 
ever saw how a road went winding up and round a cliff 
before ? The upper curve where the road goes behind the 
^ Notes on Front and Hunt, § 22 . 2 Mending the Sieve, § 1 . 
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cliff, you could kardly make more correctly now. Surely Cl 
this is a gift of the eye.” The other pieces in this, the first 
of Ruskin’s '"Works,” are in verse; his juvenilia in this 
medium have interest for their precocity and evidence of 
early tastes. It is curious that one of the pieces is in praise 
of " The Steam-Engine.” This may be read by the curious 
in the Library Edition ; it is characteristic of the author, if 
in nothing else, in going off at frequent tangents. Another 
of the first pieces, on '"The Rainbow,” is characteristic, as 
Ruskin slyly observed in Prmterita, in its "" didactic character 



with observations on the ignorant and unreflective character 
of certain people” : — 

But those that do not know about that light, 

Reflect not on it ; and in all that light, 
hTot one of all the colours do they know.” 

Another of the poems, addressed to "Ragland [sic) Castle,” 
shows already a certain interest in "‘Gothic arches, falling 
cowers.” In 1827 Ruskin spent several months in Scot- 
land with his aunt, and one of the things which he 
remembered most vividly in after years was going through 
alenfarg, near Kinross, when the rocks were hung with 
icicles. The occasion is commemorated in the lines ("' Papa, 
how pretty those icicles are”) already referred to; but a 
piece of the previous year is worth citing in full ; it shows 
a power of consecutive thought which is of remarkable 
precocity in a child not yet eight, and is a prelude to that 
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i.P. moralisation of landscape which waS **' 

’ characteristic of Kuskin’s mature worlc ^ 

‘‘Glen of Glenfarg, thy beauteous 

Streaming through thy mounti^^i^^^ 

Onward pressing, onward still, 

Hardly seeing the blue sky. 

Mountain streams, press on youx" > 

And run into the stream belo'W' - 

Never stop like idle clay, — 

Hear the sheep, and cattle loW- 

Stones that in the streams do lio. 

Bear the rushing torrent still z 

— Thou shalt never, never die, 

— Submit unto the Almighty^ si will . 

Cows that lie upon the grass, 

Rise and graze upon the hills ; 

Never be a heavy mass. 

Like a stone that's in the rills. 

Sheep that eat upon the hills, 

Rise, and play, and jump about! ^ 

Drink out of the running rills, 

And always on the grass be out!. 

Cottages upon the plain, 

Placed so near the floury mill 3 j 

Cottager, look on Charles's Waiu^ 

Right above the grassy hills . 

The pole-star guides thee on tho wtity, 

When in dark nights thou ar‘t! lost ; 

Therefore look up at the starry 

Look at the stars about the© tsoa-fe^^^ 
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Not less remarkable, in another way, is a set of blank yerses 
on ‘‘Time,’' in which, with a droll mixture of metaphysics 
and toyshop recollections, he wonders whether Father Time 
be a figure, a quality, or a sense. A boy who could amuse 
himself with such speculations at the age of seven was likely 
to develop remarkable powers of analysis. His longest poeti- 
cal exercise in 1827 was a versification, some 400 lines long, of 
Scott's Monastery, In 1828 {cet 9) Buskin composed some 
lines “On Skiddaw and Derwent Water” which, two years 
later, were published in a magazine.^ As this is the author’s 
earliest printed piece, I give some extracts : — 

“ Skiddaw ! upon tby cliffs the sun shines bright ; 

Yet only for a moment : then gives place 
TJnto a playful cloud, which on thy brow 
Sports wantonly, soon melting into air ; 

But shadowing first thy side of broken green, 

And making more intense the sun’s return. 

Then, in the morning, on thy head those clouds 
Best, as upon a couch, and give fair scope 
To fancy’s play ; and airy fortresses, 

Towers, banners, spears and battlements appear 
Chasing the others off ; and in their turn 
Are vanquished too, dissolving like the mould 
That’s trampled by the foot of urchin boy ; 

And, rolling down, though once so firmly bound 
By roots tenacious, while the upward spoiler 
Climbs on to invade the hidden eagle’s nest. 

Skiddaw 1 majestic, Giant Nature’s work. 

Lower than Alps or Andes. . . . 

The touch of man 

Raised pigmy mountains, but gigantic tombs. 

The touch of Nature raised the mountain's brow, 

But made no tombs at all, save where the snow — 

The fleecy locks of winter fall around, 

A mausoleum for the careless swain.” 


^ TJie Spiritual Times : a Monthly original MS. with that printed 
Magazine, February 1830. The in the magazine, 
version here given combines the 
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iP. There is thought in the closing lines, and the opening 
ones show a minute watching of the clouds which was char- 
acteristic of Buskin throughout life. ‘‘We might pick out 
of the Excursion!' says Mr. Frederic Harrison, “many a 
duller passage than this ” ; and so we might from the Night 
Thoughts many a less felicitous passage than Buskin's lines 
“ On Happiness/' which belong to this same year 1828. 
But in actual precocity of achievement there is, I think, no 
piece among his juvenilia more remarkable than “ The Site 
of Babylon.” The first stanza, here quoted, might almost 
pass for one out of Bossetti's Burden of Nineveh — a poem, 
by the way, which Buskin in after years greatly admired ; — 

“ The desert stretched its ocean sweep, 

All vast and boundless as the deep 
In mighty solitude ; 

Night, like a lion o^er his prey, 

Above the vast, the desert way. 

In silence stern did brood. 

I stood beside one tree that flung 
A gloomy shadow, where it hung ; 

And not a column, — not a stone — 

Marked out the site of Babylon.” 

Buskin was eleven when he wrote these lines. In 1830 
the summer tour with his parents was to the Lake District, 
and this was recorded in a long rhyming poem of more than 
2000 lines called the Iteriad. Its poetical merit is small, 
but it shows the author's fluency, facility, and accuracy of 
observation ; and is further interesting as containing a lively 
description of scenes and modes of travel which have now 
passed away, and as recording early impressions of places 
with which Buskin was in one way or another to become 
associated. “ The more one reads the boy's poem," says one 
than whom few have known the Lake Country better, “ the 
more one is struck with the way in which that little lad of 
eleven saw and noted what was really best worth seeing 
in the district."^ The view of Windermere from Low- wood, 
as which there is not, says Professor Wilson, such anothor 
^ Bushin and the English Lakes, by the Bev. H. D. Bawnsley. 
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prospect in England; the streamlets on the flanks of Hel~ 
vellyn like ‘threads of pure silver which hung from the 
sky ” ; the stream that crosses the road near Low-wood, by 
which Wordsworth and his sister rejoiced; the heathy swells 
which Matthew Arnold afterwards immortalised : these and 
many another characteristic piece of lakeland are noted, if 
without any poetic felicity, yet with accuracy of observation. 
He went to Crosthwaite Church in the hope of seeing 
Southey, and was not disappointed: — 

“ His eyes were as black as a coal, but in turning 
They flashed, — ay, as much as that coal does in burning I 
His nose in the midst took a small outward bend, 

Bather hooked like an eagle’s, and sharp at the end ; 

But his dark lightning-eye made him seem half-inspired, 

Or like his own Thalaba, vengefully fired.” ^ 

The description is observant and agrees with the portraits. 
Friar’s Crag he had seen before, and it had made a profound 
impression upon him. The first thing which I remember, 
as an event in life, was being taken by my nurse to the 
brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwent Water ; the intense joy, 
mingled with awe, that I had in looking through the 
hollows in the mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark 
lake, has associated itself more or less with all twining 
roots of trees ever since,” ^ The Iteriad notes the net- 
like weaving of '‘the roots of the fir, of the elm, and 
the oak.” Ruskin in after life once described the spot as 
" one of the three most beautiful scenes in Europe,” and 
it is here that his admirers in the Lake Country have placed 
a memorial of him. The Ascent of Skiddaw is told with 
all the air of excitement and adventure which belongs to 
such enterprises in the Alps. A guide-book of the time 
mentions among the paraphernalia for an attempt on this 
hardly virgin peak “ the brandy which with a few biscuits 

1 On the following Sunday they asleep the greatest part of the 
saw Wordsworth at Rydal Chapel. time. This gentleman possesses 
'' Bather disappointed in this a long face and a large nose.” 
gentleman’s appearance,” says the ® Modem Painters^ vol. iii. ch. 
prose diary kept by Buskin and xvii § 13. 
his cousin Mary; “he appeared 
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CHAP, or sandwiches a provident guide will not fail to recomr 
and Ruskin duly chronicles — 

‘‘ Cakes, sandwiches, ham, were by no means unhandy 
And amongst other things we forgot not some brand; 

In coming down from Kirkstone, our poet digresse 
a discussion, which he was presently to resume in 
upon the influence of Lake architecture upon sc 
and avers that he would like a house ‘'snugly en 
by the side of the Lake” — a wish that was to be r< 
forty years afterwards on the shore of Coniston Water. 

Many of Ruskin's early “Works” were, like his 
illustrated by the author. This is the case with a : 
script volume, now at Brantwood, which is entitled 

The Pu'p^et Show ; or. Amusing Cfharaders for Childr^ 
With coloured plates by John Ruskin. 1829. 

The writing is in “print” hand throughout. There 
introduction, and twenty-nine characters are then b: 
forward in succession. It is not without curious u 
that the first of them is “ George of England,” whose “ 
will serve to save.” It was under the banner of St. ( 
that Ruskin was to set himself, forty years later, 
scheme of political salvation. Among so much that is s 
and (in intention, if not in execution) old in Ri 
juvenilia, it is refreshing to find occasional evidenc 
the boy was a boy after all. In the invocation to th 
the bathos — “ At the hot noon Oft have I worked tc 
my garden nice ” — reminds us that he played in the g 
and there is a rhyming letter of 1831 which records : 
to the pantomime, and gloats over a supper of “ puf 
ham, and oyster patties.” 

There is biographical interest of another kind in 
juvenile verses, and in the letters of the same period, 
world in which he lived and moved and had his 
was from his earliest years the world of art and lite: 
On his tenth birthday he received some presents 
he specially valued: — 

“ There never were gifts (he writes to his father, Feb. 21 
more useful to me than — shall I enumerate them ? — my pc 
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instruments, my box, my pencils, my portfolios, my paints, my CE 
atlas and my paper.” 

His literary and artistic efforts were discursive, but Ms 
industry was prodigious. He was never happier — then or 
in after life — than when he had a dozen books on hand 
at once: — 

“ I do believe (he writes to his father on May 10, 1829) that 
the last year of my life was the happiest; and shall I tell you 
why ? Because I have had more to do than I could do without 
cramming and ramming, and wishing days were longer and sheets 
of paper broader. . . . I do think, indeed am sure, that in common 
things it is having too much to do which constitutes happiness, 
and too little, unhappiness.” 

‘‘I find time now (he writes three years later, Feb. 20, 1832) 
still more scarce than ever; for what with Livy and Lucian, 
Homer, French, drawings, arithmetic, globe work and mineralogical 
dictionary, I positively am all flurry and hurry.” 

So, then, we must picture the young Ruskin as an author 
in his childhood ; busy with his works, as he has described, 
in a little recess in the parlour at Herne Hill, with a table 
in front of it, wholly sacred to him ; seated, in the admiring 
company of his parents, as an idol in a niche. Among 
those privileged to see the idol at home was J ames Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and a letter to him from the elder 
Ruskin shows the father’s fond pride : — 

“Heene Hill, Jan. 22, 1834. — My leak Sib, — It is long 
since I was favoured by our friend Mr. Elder with a sight of part 
of a letter of January, 1833, in which you very kindly enquire 
after my son and myself, and if I had not deemed it intrusive, I 
should sooner have thanked you. I cannot say what has now 
led me to do what I have so long deferred, unless it may be 
sundry hints from our wife, and niece, and son, who ail indulge 
in periodical remembrances of the delight your only too short 
visit offered them. Touching my son, there are many to whom 
I would never name him or his pursuits ; but to men of talent 
and of heart I find I can say many things that I dare not tell 
the world at large. It cannot comprehend ; it has not patience, 
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p. nor fooling, nor dulicary. Ifc «hall not bo ontriwt«’it with iiiy 
weaknosHOH, becaii.so I luu not yot willing tn Iw iHUglunl .ml i.f 
them. To you I will vouluro to miy thut tho youth you wi-r.< 
kind enough to uotim*, givoH pioinijm of very cou.-iid.'i itbl.' tabuit. 
His faculty of composition is unboiindcil ; without, hownvor. any 
very strong indication of originality, ih' wiitt'S viua.' and piom' 
perpetually, chock him an wo will. . . . That 1 ni»y not aoli’ct, I 
send his last oiglity or a hundred linoH, pnv»luc.Hi in one hour, 
while ho waited for mo in the city. l)o nut Htippom* we are foat.u' 
ing a poetical plant or genius, to say ter Aw/i a It i.-. tin 

possible for atiy parents to mukt' less of a gift than wi> do 
of this. ...” 


Qui ti’excttse, tt’dccim'; but tlio attciisation ia vitnial. 'I'ht! 
fostering of the child's prooious talent wiw an amiable weak- 
ness; but Eimkin’s father certainly influlged it. ami it miwlu 
a pleasant link in the relations bt)two«n fatlmr and son. 
Ruskin in after life often alludwl to his foible for discursive 
industry. The same ironical note is strut^k i»» his early 
letters. Ho warm his father in absence (Marnh <i, 
that ho will know’ to hm cost on his return hotv busy his 
son has boon. “ I am already," ho writes, ** in the f.mrlh 
hundred of tho socond book, cantering away to Ibirrowdale 
and Bowdoratono an<l Buttermern." 8o again, a year later 
(Fob. 28, 1831), ho writes: "You will be smothered under 
a mountain of words. . . . You will groan uncler ilm weight 
of linos, tho soa of rhymos, which I shall load y«*u with 
on your return.” To Euskin’s father tho laa<l was all a 
pleasure. Tho boy always oom|H»stKl a Ithyming ladter lu 
his father for Now Year’s Bay (gonondly enehwiiig wmte 
other pieces from tho author's stoek in hand), and another 
for his Birthday. Often, loo, when the father w<»s alMienl 
on business, tho son sent similar letters in rhytiio. Home- 
times there is a note of strain in the toy's effusions , hut 
more often tho rhyming letters jxjur thomselvos wut with the 
unrestraint of oomradoship. Tho trivialitios of heme nrul 
the pranks of tho schoolroom are told with spirit, 

and often with htimortms insight into oharaetor. Nor is 
the boy ever afraid of speaking hk deeper thmighls and 
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fancies into his father’s ear. At other times he hits off the Cl 
foibles of both his parents, or chaffs the wine-merchant 
freely about his business. There is a characteristic touch 
in this connexion in one of the letters to W. H. Harrison 
from Ruskin’s father (Jan. 30, 1837): “His treatment of 
the City altogether shocks my feelings. He knows the 
shape of every needle round Mont Blanc, and could not 
tell you now where Threadneedle Street is.” The elder 
Euskin was a keen man of business, but his heart was not 
“always in his office,” and often in the rhyming letters 
we seem, as it were, to catch father and son in the act 
of devising confidential schemes for sentimental tours. The 
father was in the habit of sending round to his friends any 
of the effusions which struck him as peculiarly clever. “We 
think him clever,” he writes in reply to a friend’s admira- 
tion, “and his masters pronounce his talents great for 
his age. ... If the Almighty preserves the Boy to me, 

I am richly blessed.” The father used also to carry about 
with him favourite poems by his son, and his old friend 
W. H. Harrison, wanting to make an acceptable pre- 
sent, had proofs of Ruskin’s contributions to Friendship’s 
Offering bound up. The volume accompanied the father 
on his tours. He eagerly collected, too, any favourable 
notices in the press of his son’s verses. When a hostile 
criticism appeared, the father was convinced that there 
were “conspiracies” afoot and “unrelenting foes” abroad. 
Every scrap of the juvenilia was treasured ; and in after 
years when Ruskin had fulfilled, though in a different sort, 
the promise of his boyhood, the father turned back to the 
manuscript volumes and therein entered this note: “He 
has been compared with Goethe, Coleridge, J. Taylor, Burke, 
Juvenal.” Ruskin remembered his father’s rushing up to 
the drawing-room at Herne Hill with wet and flashing 
eyes with the proof of the first piece of his son’s prose 
ever set in type. The mother questioned eagerly the cause 
of his excitement. “ It’s — it’s — only print," said he.^ His 
mother, not less sympathetic at heart, had more of the 
parental prudence. It is she who utters the notes of 
^ Deucalion, vol. i. oh. xiv. 
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warning. “If yon think of writing John,” sho-Haid to hor 
husband, ■' would you iinpross on him thu propriety of not 
boginning too oagurly and bocoming caroloss towards tho 
ond of his v'in'kn, a.s iio calls thorn i " Ami “ Mama is con- 
tinually saying,” wrote tho boy himself, “ that I shall weary 
out nay brain," 


V 

Hu WiWJ saved from mental ovor-prossurc, and tho con- 
tomphitivo sido of his training was c<irrt3Ctod, by two other 
formativo inlluoucos in his early education and oharactor 
which have yet to bo noticed. One was tho love of draw- 
ing; tho other, the love of natural science. He had some 
faint recollection of ilrawing out of his head, at tho ago of 
four, certain towers and castles “ false as Claude's”; but 
his first discipline in art began a few years later when ho 
inatio careful copio.H of tho maps in sotno old cpiarto Athia, 
Those, he says, wero a great delight; "the colouring round 
tho edges being reward for all tho todioiusiums of tho 
printed names; tho painting, an oxcellont discipline of 
hand and eye ; and the lines drawn ft»r tho mountains and 
Boa, a most wholesome imitation of steady engraver's work." 
As a drawing-master in later years ho placed map- making 
among the olenjontary exercises laying special stress on 
tho lettcsring " you will draw palaces ami towers in truer 
stability after drawing the loiters uprightly," and emjduisis- 
ing tho advantage thoroiu of * touching geograpliy, geology, 
drawing, anti ctdouring all at once.” * 'rids was a cardinal 
principle in Euskin’s theory of art as an tdement in general 
education. Ho did not boUovo in nonsense linos ; every 
oxoroiso which he arrangeti, eillier at the Working Men's 
Collogo or in his Drawing School at Qxfortl, luul tho 
Hooondary object of fixing in the student's mind somo 
piece of accurate knowlotlge. Ho hiul instinctively fixed 
on this |)rinoiple in tho earlitsst oxorctses by which ho 
trained his own Inuad imd eye ; and in an education which 
in many ways lacked proci8it)n and tirill, his oonstant 
’ The Lntn of oh. ix, | SO. 
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practice with pen and pencil must have been of great value. CH 
Examples of his maps, done when he was eight, nine, and ten, 
have been shown in various exhibitions; and to the same 
date belong the copies in pen and ink from Cruikshank's 
vignettes to Grimm's German stories. Here, again, Ruskin, 
in later years, urged his pupils to adopt his own early 
models. Nothing in modern line work, he said, approaches 
Cruikshank's in pure straightforward unaffected rightness 
of method. The study certainly encouraged in Ruskin an 
extraordinary gift for drawing delicately with the pen 
point ; his copies from Grimm “ show curious accuracy of 
eye and self-confidence, not having the slightest fear of 
being unable to carry out my full complement of subjects 
without making a mess." This practice was not encou- 
raged by Mr. Runciman, Ruskin's earliest drawing-master, 
who, however, grounded his pupil thoroughly in perspec- 
tive, and founded the habit of looking for the essen- 
tial points in the things drawn so as to abstract them 
decisively. Some of Ruskin’s early drawings from scenery 
or buildings show real feeling; and his constant practice 
influenced his view of nature. He loved nature with a 
rapture which was increased by many associations of ideas. 

But he was never a mere sentimentalist or a romanticist. 

He had reverence and sensitiveness ; but '' I never," he says, 

“ should have written sonnets to the celandine, because it is 
of a coarse yellow and imperfect form ; and did not weary 
myself in wishing that a daisy could see the beauty of its 
shadow, but in trying to draw the shadow rightly, myself." 

A similar influence came from his early interest in 
natural science. In reviewing the work of his life, he claimed 
for himself a ''balanced unison of artistic sensibility with 
scientific faculty which enabled me at once to love Giotto 
and learn from Galileo.”^ The alliteration corresponds 
with the actual course of his interests. The unison was 
described in other language by his father. " His geology," 
he^wrote to Dr. John Simon, is perhaps now (1858) the best 
part of my son's art, for it enables him to place before us 
rocks and mountains as they are in nature, in place of the 
^ Fors Glavigera, Letter 67. 
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very biul UkencsaoH of tho«o ohjuctH jtroHotitod to vih i 
’• of tho ol<i paintinf'8 or tnotiorn drawings." And 
“ From lK>yhoii(i niy s<in lias iHum an arli.st, but. ho ha 
a gtiologist. from infano’y." (loology and fninoraloj. 
painting and litoratJiro. worn his oarliost. No a 

tion of lator yoars — not his most radiant Tiirnor or o! 
inisHal -gavtJ him ploasnro ao koon as ho folt in hi.s lii 
of mintirahs, ami ru> snbswpiont {wssosaion, ho tolls ns, 
mntdi influomuj on Ids aftor Ul'o. “ In tho glittorinp 
broktiii spar, apoc.klod witli gaUma, by which tho walks 
hotel garden at Matlock woro mado bright, anil in tho 
of tho pretty village, and in tnany a happy walk amt 
clift's," tho child pursued his " ininoralogioal studies on 
caloito, and tho ores of lojul with indosaribablo raj 
His father's wine-business took him often to Bristo 
and words cannot toil tho joy which a eolloolion of 
diamonds gave to the child. In jounioys to tho bake D 
“ tho little yellow bit of oopjuir oro from Conistim in 
garnets from Borrowdalo wore tho beginning of sitienoc 
which never could have lioon otherwise ncijuirod,"' 
ambition of his boyhood was to connect with Ids nan 
tt system of art-criticism, but a system of ndneralogy, 
dream of Ids early manhood was that ho should 
not a master of lOnglish, hut President of the Cleo 
Society. As a hoy he sjiont many a day in tho ' 
Museum, oomjiaring tho minerals there with the d 
tions of them in Jameson’s book. Before he was 
toons, he had begun to compile a Mineralogieal Dioti 
and for a present on his fifteenth birthday he cho 
Vopa^m dmiH Iph Altpes by Saussure, his master ii 
logy. Tho first of his prose pieoes to ajijaiar in 
was ft scientific note; tho earliest of his coUectimi 
of minerals. The study which ho took uj> in tlui 
of his unclouded years was that of crystallography 
among his last interests was tho oatalogidng of spoi 
of silica. So true is it that at the end ho was *' but thi 
youth ’’ ; that his life was one ” of gradual progress 
things which ho began in childish choioo." * 

* Dmealim, Apponilix to vttl. i. • Tht ihgk’i NiM, j 


CHAPTER II 

ENTHANCE INTO HIS KINGDOM 
(1833-1836) 


Not what I Have, but what I Do, is my Kingdom. To each is 
given a certain inward Talent, a certain outward Environment 
of Fortune ; to each, by wisest combination of these two, a 
certain maximum of Capability.”— Carlyle {Sartor Resartus). 


In tlie lives of men wlio make a mark in the world, there is 
often some incident of moment to which they look back 
as decisive. It may come early or late; amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, or on the road to Damascus. “Yet,"' as 
Ruskin says, '‘men are made what they finally become only 
by the external accidents which are in harmony with their 
inner nature."' ^ It was to a present received on his thirteenth 
birthday that he looked back as determining the main tenor 
of his life; and it was the publication of a volume of 
lithographs in the following year that was the means of 
opening his kingdom to him. 


I 

On February 8, 1832, his father's partner, Mr. Henry 
Telford, gave the boy a copy of Rogers's Italy, with Turner’s 
vignettes. Ruskin had at this time never heard of Turner 
'' except in the well-remembered saying of Mr. Eunciman’s 
that the world had lately been much dazzled and led away 
by some splendid ideas thrown out by Turner.” Ruskin 
was both dazzled and led. He fastened on the vignettes at 
once, took them for his only masters, and set himself to 
imitate the engravings as far as he possibly could by fine 


1 Notes on Prout and Hunt, 
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pon ahacliiii'. Hih work m Ufo as tho iiiktrpristtir of 
was decided ftir him. 

In inn:? ho IumI an opportunity of trying to imitat 
in a now field. In tho spring of that year tho older 
had brought homo from tho city a copy of Trout's ; 
ill Flmuln'H (twl (h'rmitiii). Father and son loolu 
delight at tho wonderful places, and Mrs. lluKkiu 
Why shtmld they not go and seo some of tlunn in i 
Kwitzorland wjik ineludetl in tins plans, and tha 
evening tho boy was busy with tho geography o 
Blano. They wont i>y Calais and the Rhino to Stn 
a!jd thonco to Schaffhatisen and the Gatos of tho 
" opening for me,’' ho says, " a now lifo— -to coaso tr 
oxoopt at tho Gatos of tho Hills whence ono nitnrri 
“It is not possible to imagine," ho adds, of his firs 
of the Alps, "in any tirtie of tho world, a mere 
entrance into lifo, for a child of such temporani 
mine. ... I wont down that ovoning from the j 
torraoe of Schaff hausen with my destiny fixotl in « 
that was to bo sacrod and useful." His work in lifo 
interpreter of Nature was ilooided for him. 

Tho tour in which lluskin thus entered into his mi 
kingdojn was tho first of many Swiss and Italian j( 
which ho made with his parents, anil he has given 
descriptions of their moilo of travel-— tho more inti 
for its contrast with presont-day conditions. The hej 
of delight, he says, was in choosing tho carriage, 
arranging cunningly what was to bo virtually the tr« 
homo for many weeks. There was a front seat o 
four seats inside; and a dickey liehind for nume An 
the courier. Then came tho rapture of starting; l 
trot through Caral>erweU~‘* tho sense of pity for 
inhabitants of Pookham who weren’t going, like the 
lovers on their wedding-day for everybody who is no! 
married ; tho change of horses at Divrtfonl, feeling tl 
last link with Camberwell was broken, that wo were 
in a now and miraculous world, in which one crowii 
of glorious lifo was worth a year of vulgar days." At 
the chanuol-oro^ing in the little piuldlo-stoatuors of 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CALAIS 

times, their bits of sail worn and patched like those of an CH 
old fishing-boat ; and the immeasurable delight of being ^ 
able to loiter and swing about just over the bowsprit and 
watch the plunge of the bows, if there was the least swell 
or broken sea to lift them, with the hope of Calais at 
breakfast, and the horses’ heads set straight for Mont 
Blanc to-morrow.” Then the first sight of the old belfry — 
‘‘the epitome, in some sort, of all that makes the continent 
of Europe interesting, as opposed to new countries.” No 
passage of Modern Painters is better known than that in 
which Ruskin describes “ the strange pleasures and thoughts 
that come about me at the sight of that old tower.” The 
richness of association and the literary skill to fit them to 
beautiful words were gifts of later years; but already, at 
this first sight of Calais in 1833, the boy had seized the idea 
of the place as an epitome, a vestibule. Here is his entry 
in the prose diary which he kept of the tour : — 

‘‘How much has been said of Calais. Every one who has ever 
set his foot on the French shore, from poor Yorick to the veriest 
scribbler ever blotted paper, has written half a volume upon 
Calais. And no marvel. Calais — the busy — the bustling, the 
— I had almost said the beautiful, for beautiful it was to me, 
and I believe to every one who enters it as a vestibule — an 
introduction to France, and to the French. See Calais, and you 
can see no more, though you should perambulate France from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. It is a little France, a 
miniature picture, but not the less a resemblance. Stand on 
the pier and look round you. The sky is a French sky, it is a 
very turquoise, the sea is a French sea in everything but its 
want of motion, the air is French air, none of your English 
boisterous sea puffs that blow the dust in your eyes when you 
wish to be particularly clear-sighted. No, it is a mere breath, 
you can’t call it a breeze, yet bearing a delicious, a balmy coolness, 
and a little, a very little smell of the sea.” 

The start from Calais was made with four stout French 
horses, driven by a postilion. Travellers of birth or conse- 
quence had also their avant-courier to gallop in advance, 
and order the horses at each post-house. “My father,” 
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FOS'riNG IN TOR OI.D DAYS 


says Iluakin, "would have considorod it an insolent and 
revolutionary t.r«spass <»n the privileges of tho nobility 
to have travelled in suoh state ” ; but ho liked a good 
dinnor ami tlu? best rooms at tho host hotels. They started 
early, often at six, novor later than eight, and travelled 
slowly, doing not nioro than fifty inilos a day, and arriving 
at their destination for dinnor at four o’clock. After dinnor 
tho boy had two hours of delicious exploring by himself; 
ordered in puncttudly tit seven to tea; and finishing his 
sktit choa till bod-tiine at half-pivst nine. Three or four <laya 
would t.huH bo spent between Calais and Paris, and botwoon 
Paris and Geneva eight, nine, or ton. Words failetl oven 
Kuskin to doscribo tho joy of t,hoso enohanted journiys — 
tlu! aftornoon walk among tho rocks of Fontainebleau ; the 
wonder of thocathotlral aisles of Sons ; the geological rainbloy 
on tho oolite limestones of Mont Bard. Tho fourth day saw 
them at Dijon, where it was generally arranged that Sunda} 
should be spent. Then on Monday came " tho drive o: 
drives, through tho village of Gcnlis, tho fortress of Auxoimo 
and up tho hill to tho vino-surroimdcd town of l)61o ; whence 
behold at last tho limitless ranges of Jura, south ami north 
beyond the woody plain. Thou at I’oligny the same after 
noon wo gathered the first milkwort for that year; and ot 
Tuesday at St. Laurent tho wild lily of tho valley, and oi 
W ednosday at Moroz gentians. And on Thursday one saw fron 
tho gained height of Jura tho groat Alps unfold thomsolvo 
in their chains and wreaths of incredible crest and clmid." ‘ 
Buoh was tho old roiwl of most of liuskin’s Conlinenta 
travels with his parents; but on this first tour in 18:53 thei 
route lay from Calais to Cologne and thence up tho Hhim 
Besides the first sight of tho Alps from SchafThauson, ho ha< 
on this tour his first sight also of Italy — entering it by th 
grandest pass, through tho Via Mala, and spending rapturou 
hours on tho Lake of Con>o, scon through Turner’s oyc 
from momorios of tho vignettes in Rogers’s lUtly. Fror 
Milan they journeyed by Genoa, Turin, and tho Groat B 
Bernard to Vovay, Interlaken, and finally Chamouni. , 
piece of his first description of the valley whore so man 
* Pm$m^%naf voh it. eh. It. 
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of the most fruitful montlis of his life were to be passed CK 
must be given : — ^ 

“There is not another scene like Chamouni throughout all 
Switzerland. In no other spot that I have seen is the rich 
luxuriance of the cultivated valley, the flashing splendour of the 
eternal snow, the impending magnificence of the bare, spiry crag, 
and the strange, cold rigidity of the surgy glaciers so dreadfully 
and beautifully combined. There is silence unbroken, no thunder 
of the avalanche comes crashing from the recesses of the hills, 
there is no voice from the chasmy glacier, no murmur from the 
thousand mountain streams, you are in solitude, a strange un- 
earthly solitude, but you feel as if the air were full of spirits.” 

They returned home by Paris, where Ruskin first saw the 
daughter of his father’s partner, Mr. Domecq. An eventful 
meeting, as we shall hear presently. Another scene in Paris 
is interesting. Ruskin was bent upon making a copy of the 
small Rembrandt in the Louvre, of the Supper at Emmaus. 

He was too young to obtain a permit in the ordinary 
way ; but a good-natured custode, seeing the woebegone dis- 
appointment of the young enthusiast, advised a personal 
application to the Board. In such broken French as he 
could muster, the boy appealed to this superior authority, 
obtained special leave, and made his outline of the picture. 

“ I had certainly more passionate happiness/’ said Ruskin 
in recalling his early travels, “ of a quality utterly indescrib- 
able to people who never felt the like, and more, in solid 
quantity, in those three months than most people have in 
all their lives.” The pleasure of the Continental tours, alike 
for father and for son, was heightened by contrast with their 
home lives. “My father,” he says, “had known the pinch 
of poverty and borne the stress of steady toil ; to find him- 
self living with unstinted power in a palace at Genoa, or 
floating with absolutely nothing to do or be anxious about 
down the Grand Canal at^Venice, was an extremely marvellous 
and romantic fact to him, giving a root of inner life to what- 
ever was marvellous and romantic in the scenes themselves. 

And to the boy, though he could always make himself happy 
anywhere in a quiet way, “ the beauty of the mountains had 
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FIRST PRimT.D ESSAY 


an additional ohanu of change and adventure which a 
country-bred child wouhl not have felt.” * The tour of IH;!3 
oxcitod all Iuh faculties to thoir utmost strain. It was tho 
occasion of his first printed proso piece, anti of an ambitious 
attempt both in vorso and in tlrawing. 

Tho printing of tlio proso piece — tho nppoaranco of 
which brought tours of joy to his father’s oyim— -was due to 
acquaintance with John t’lau<liuH Loiulon, editor of The 
Mtunizine of Natural, JliHtorif. Loudon wjis himself a man 
of singular ontorprise and originality. Ho had mado some 
reputation a landscapo-gardonor and had ostablishod a 
successful model farm, when he threw up his professional 
engagements in order to enlarge his agricultural experience 
by travel on the Continont. Ho returned to find his invtjst- 
monts gone, and sot to work with groat energy to retrieve 
his fortunes by tho publication of rnagaxinos and encyolo- 
pasdias. There was a time when ho had no loss thtm five 
monthly magazines running at once. Ijoudon was to publish 
many of Ruskin’s early essays, including those on the Poetry 
of Architecture. In connexion with that remarkable work, 
ami with some of Ruskin's early poems, ho wrote to tho 
author’s father tlio following letter (Nov, 30, 1837);™ 

“ My wife and myself unito in thanking ytm for ytmr kindly 
sending Friemhhip’ii OffrHntj, 1838, and I bog you will also thank 
your son. Ifoth my wife and mysolf hail recogntsiHi * Uhrist 
Ohnrch, Oxford ’ in the Alhemmm long before we nweived yeinr 
letter. It and tho other ptKnns nr® exifulaitely btiautiful ; l«ut 
not less so in my opinion is an article by your son on the Poetry 
of Arehitt>cturo in tho l>(«ombor number of the ArehiMuntl 
Marjazine, of which number I send you a copy. Your soj> is 
cortoinly the greatest natural genius tliat ever it has Imen iny 
fortune to beconm uotiuainttKi with ; ami I cannot but fmd proud 
to think tha^ at some future period when both you anti I are 
under the turf, it will bo stated in tlie Uterary history of your 
sou's life that the first article of his which was publishwl was 
in Loudori» Magaxine of Nc^ural Hidory." 

Am in duty bound I fulfil tho old man’s prophecy. 

* Modem I’mntero, vol. iii. eb, xvib { I®. 
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The subject of the first article by Ruskin which appeared GH 
in Loudon’s Magazine (September 1834, the author beiog ^ 
then fifteen) is of interest as linking one of his latest passages 
with his earliest. Almost the last elaborate piece of writing 
which came from his pen was a description of the Rhone 
at Geneva; the piece which Loudon first printed was ‘‘On 
the Causes of the Colour of the Water of the Rhine,’’ and also 
of the Rhone at Geneva. The boy asked questions rather 
than answered them,^ but the note shows closeness of ob- 
servation; and the same may be said of a second piece, 
suggested by the tour of 1833, which Loudon pubhshed in 
the following December, “Facts and Considerations on the 
Strata of Mont Blanc.” 

These pieces were a by-product of the tour. The winter 
of 1833 and what time he could steal from school-tasks in 
1834 were mainly spent by our young author in composing, 
writing fair, and drawing vignettes for the decoration, in 
imitation of Rogers’s Italy, of a poetical account of the 
tour. The verses themselves were in imitation of Scott. 
Portions of them, afterwards printed in Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, are quite as good as the tamer passages in their model. 
Here, for instance, are some lines on St. Goar : — 

“Bosomed deep among the hills, 

Here old Rhine his current stills, 

Loitering the banks between, 

As if, enamoui'ed of the scene, 

He had forgot his onward way 
For a live-long summer day. . . . 

— No marvel that the spell-bound Rhine, 

Like giant overcome with wine. 

Should here relax his angry frown, 

And, soothed to slumber, lay him down 
Amid the vine-clad banks, that lave 
Their tresses in his placid wave.” 

The verses -were accompanied by a diary in prose, from 
which some extracts have already been given. The diary 

' Any reader who is interested in the note supplied to EusMn’s 
in the subject will find answers article in the Lib. Ed^ vol. L p. 193. 
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part of thi« tour, iliiiikiri hi^ gifon iin'itioriiil: 
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of PrmUrita (“The Col de la Faucille”). It was on this 
occasion that he entered into another portion of his king- 
om. My most intense happinesses have of course been/’ 
0 says, among mountains. But for cheerful, unalloyed, 
unwearying pleasure, the getting in sight of AbbeviUe on 
a fine summer afternoon, jumping out in the courtyard of 
the^ Hotel de TEurope, and rushing down to see St. Wulffan 
again before the sun was off the towers, are things to cherish 
the past for,— to the end." For AbbeviUe and for Rouen, 
" I was ready,’’ he adds, on that 5th of June, and felt that 
here was entrance for me into immediately healthy labour 
and joy.” Afterwards they went to Dijon, and thence drove 
by Champagnole through the Jura over the Col de la 
Faucille. The famous view of the Alps was seen with 
perfect clearness; but what was new and most arresting 
was the scenery of the Jura: — 

“All Switzerland was there in hope and sensation, and what 
was less than Switzerland was in some sort better, in its meek 
simplicity and healthy purity. . . . The Jura cottage has no dainti- 
ness of garden nor wealth of farm about it, — is indeed little more 
than a delicately-built chalet, yet trim and domestic, mildly in- 
telligent of things other than pastoral, watch-making and the like, 
though set in the midst of the meadows, the gentian at its door, 
the lily of the valley wild in the copses hard by. My delight in 
these cottages, and in the sense of human industry and enjoyment 
through the whole scene, was at the root of all pleasure in its 
beauty; see the passage afterwards widtten in the Seven Lamps 
insisting on this as if it were general to human nature thus to 
admire through sympathy. . . . But the feeling which gave me so 
much happiness, both then and through life, differed also curiously, 
in its impersonal character, from that of many even of the best 
and kindest persons.” 

In the beginning of the Oarlyle-Emerson correspondence, it 
is written : “ Not till we can think that here and there one 
is thinking of us, and is loving us, does this waste earth 
become a peopled garden." “ My training,” continues Buskin, 

‘‘ produced in me the precisely opposite sentiment. My times 
of happiness had always been when nobody was thinking of 
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P* mo; iitid tlici miiiii tHscomfi>rfc and dmwlMiek ici aII prcxioodings 
ant! donigns, tlio atiiaitiori and int^ndoroiuti^ rd tlio |Hililu»--.-ro^^ 
primnittH.! by miy itiulinn' and t4n» garclimtn*. Thr^ garclmi wuh no 
wanti^ plaeo tii Iuh’iiuhs* I iltd nt»t KUppono my^rlf an ciliJiH’t «f 
intfH'tsHi ciiilior tn tho iiiitH or tho buttindlitw ; and tbo nnly 
ration id tha mitirii ilrlight of iny avotdng walk at- Oliam|iiign<»lii 
ijr Hi. Laiimit wan tlui that my faihor and tiniilirr avr^ 

thinking of mt\ and "wotild !>o frightonod if f waa fivti mituiinii 

Ifitr for t4ai. . . . Tho living inhabitation of tha world ■ t\w grmlng 

luid nraiing in ib—t!ui spiritual ptmtir of tho aii\ iiio rfirk«i ilm 
wiitnr», b) !»ii in th*» iiiidiit cd it, ami rrj(dcr and at it* 

mid htdp- it If I nnuldj—diiippior if It nrcidiid no Indp of - 

tbirt wiw iliti onarntial lovo uf dVaittm in nit% tbii iho root of all 
that f Imvii uatdully biHKimr, and tbo light of all ibiit I liiivo 
rightly bmrncid.** 

Of td'io grciaior part of thin tour* Eimkin wrotn a full prnwij 
diary at tha timo. Tiiia in idiuoat ontirnly ooiiaitriiiH-l with 
goologioid and ■oilinr Hidtiiitiiio olmorviiliouH. An tong Iiih 
para{diijrnaUa wim a ** ciynnoiiiotor** hy whioli U> mvmum ilin 
Iduii of thii aky; and ohmwviittona* aunh aa “Uyiun 14/* 
“Oyatt. 10/* am frti«|uont in tho diary. It m ilhmiraiod iiIho 
with HkiiiidioH vory noatly oxiamtotl in pun and ink to mcord 
goidogic^al fiiaturoH of tho acmnury. Piotiimai|tio dimoriptioim 
am fuw* *rho liiorary aiul artiHtia iuitput tnspirod by thin ioiir 
of 18115 wriB p-rodigioua. It wan aoiontifni. Ittorary, iirtiMlio , 
in prose and in ^nirmn From the <ltary, |tap«ra worii writioii 
for LtHMi4»u's Mtiffiiziur o/ Ntiiimil Ilwitrtii, Itimkiii tii-' 
ientkid to doioribii tlio ovcints aial sontiniontH of tlio joitnir^y 
in a ptMiiio iliary in the stylo of ikm Jmiu artfully ooiii 
bintsd with that of Vkihh MumhL Two aiiiitoa of llii« w«irk 
worn irniood finishiKl— ciarrying mo acroM Fninoci to C*liii-- 

inouni- -wlioro I h-roko down, finding that I liiiil iiilimititiMl 

cm tlio Jura all tlio dosariptivt toriiis at my d»|:M.miil mnl 
tliiit nemo wore loft for the Al{m/* Thera i» not itiiinli nf 
Ikm Jmm in tlioso fluently imitation viirmw, but iliorti 
are iorno Byroriic rliyinoitH-auoh as '^wind limy g-ci** and 
** indigo/'* and '*Toin Bookot is ** and ** ii.iitit|iiiii©s/* Iliiskiri 
wrote also rhyming loiters to iw3liool-fri§nd% Eiolitird Full 
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and Sir Willoughby i Jones; a few lines of one of them giye CE 
a good picture of the author on his travels : — 

‘‘Then through the whole of Switzerland as merrily went we, 

I took my pencil in my hand, my Horace on my knee, 

And now I sketched a mountain scene, or anything that did 
me please, 

And then I puzzled out a sentence of the cramp Thucydides.’^ 

A further series of pieces suggested by the tour centre 
round the Great St. Bernard, and show how deeply the 
Monastery and the Pass had moved him. And, indeed, 
there are few scenes which, in the days at least before 
carriage roads, were more calculated to excite feeling and 
thought than the lonely Hospice on that historic Pass, 
crowned by the snows of Mont Velan, one of the ruling peaks 
in the mountain kingdom of which Ruskin claimed posses- 
sion by the law of love. In his case, the verse of Rogers and 
the vignettes of Turner must have heightened the interest. 

He appears to have planned out Chronicles of St Bernard 
on an elaborate scale ; it was characteristic of him that they 
went no further than an ''introduction” and an unfinished 
tale. In the introduction, there is a description of the 
morning mass, which may be quoted as one of the "purple 
patches among his juvenilia : — 

" I have heard the sacred music of the mass roll and reverberate 
among the immeasurable twilight of the vast cathedral aisle, and 
the cadences of the chaunted Te Deum passing over the heads of 
thousands bowed at once. I have held my breath when, in the 
hush of a yet more sacred silence, the secret prayers of the 
population of a city rose up in their multitude, till every breath 
of the incensed air became holy, and the dim light around was 
full of supplication ; but more sublime than the sacred tones that 
shake the dusky aisles with their tread, more holy than the hush 
of the bended multitude, were those few voices, whose praise rose 
up so strangely amid the stillness of the terrible solitude, and 
passed away and away, till the dead air that sleeps for ever 
and for ever, voicelessly, like a lifeless spirit upon the lonely 
mountains, was wakened from its cold silence, and that solitary 
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voice of praise was breathed up into the still blue of the heaven 
rising from the high Alps as from one vast altar to the ear of the 
Most High, sounding along the vacancy of the illimitable wilder- 
ness where God was, and God only/' 

The piece is, however, written for the most part in a 
lighter vein. From this point of view, it is not so successful 
as a dramatic sketch in verse — The Ascent of the St. Ber- 
nard. This is one of the brightest descriptions of Swiss 
travel to be found in literature of that sort. It brings before 
the reader with great vividness the interests and demeanour 
of Ruskin at this time, and reveals the character of his 
parents with frank simplicity. The cousin, the courier, and 
the nurse — all of them known to readers of Prceterita — are 
also sharply sketched. The piece as a whole shows a quiet 
humour and a power of characterisation somewhat remark- 
able in a boy of sixteen. A few lines will show the sort of 
thing : — 

Master R. {looking out of the window). 

The shadows on the mountain flanks 

Are grey with morning haziness. 

Mr. R. (impatiently). 

What can keep the char-a-bancs 1 

Hang the fellow’s laziness ! 

Miss R. (speculatively). 

They say it’s cold, and wet enough to soak one ; 

I wonder if I’ll need to put my cloak on. 

Mrs. R. (jpeaceaUy). 

We’ll see, my dear, in time ; you’d better take it. 

Master R. (still looking out of the windoio). 

With many a range of mountain white 

The Yalais meets the morn. 

The Drance is deep, the Drance is bright ; 

With thousand foam-globes driving white 

Fast and well his billows roll — 

Salvador (helow the window). 

Sind sie schnell ! ja, das geht wohl. 

It is interesting that at this period Ruskin should have 
found verse a better medium than prose for playful essays of 
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this kind. The fragment, Velasquez^ a Novice^ which the 
author embodied in his Chronicles of 8t. Bernard^ is inter- 
esting as his only attempt to write a novel. The attempt 
does not belie his self-criticism that he could not write a 
story.^ 

Sketches innumerable I have,” wrote Ruskin to his 
school-friend, Richard Fall, which you must not yawn over 
poetry interminable I have which you must not sleep over.' 
Over the prose and poetry which the tour of 1835 inspired 
it is permissible to yawn or sleep ; but the pencil drawings 
which ho brought back with him are admirable. They were 
found really interesting, he says, even to artists; and it 
was decided to promote him from the teaching of Mr. 
Runciman to a course of lessons in water-colour from Copley 
Fielding. He made some progress, but presently returned, 
yet for a few years, to the pencil outline. He had also 
taken some lessons in oils, and afterwards occasionally used 
that medium ; but a rhyming letter to his father shows 
that ho did not take kindly to it : — 

‘‘ I caimot bear to paint in oil, 

0. Fielding's tints alone for me ! 

The other costs me double toil, 

And wants some fifty coats to be 
Splashed on each spot successively. 

Faugh, wie es stincld/^^ 

III 

The more formal part of Buskin’s education during these 
years was in the hands of the Rev. Thomas Dale, an Evan- 
gelical of some distinction in the Church as successively 
Vicar of St. Pancras, Canon of St. Paul’s, and Dean of 
Rochester. In 1833 he was incumbent of St. Matthew’s 
Chapel, Denmark Hill, and kept a private school in Grove 
Lane, Camberwell. This was within walking distance of 
Horne Hill, and to it Ruskin was sent after the summer 
tour of 1833. He was only a day-boy and mixed but little 
in the life of the school. He walked down with his father 
1 Se© Preeteritaj vol. ii. § 64. 
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MR. DALE’S SCHOOL 


1’. after broukfiiHt, carrying hi« blue bag of hooka, caiiui homo 
to half-p!i8t-ouo dinner, and prepared hia leaaona in the 
evening for next day. Ho wius too innch of an innocent 
to bo bullied ; and ohaif had no effect on him, “ the fountain 
of pure conceit in my own heart aiustaining mo,” ho aaya, 
“aoronoly against all depreciation whether by master or 
companion.” Among his s<!hoolfollows ho hail Kdnumd 
Oldfield, afterwards of the Britisli Museum, and the suns 
of Uoluncl Matson, of Woolwich. They sometimes invited 
Ru.skin to their homo, and in the Colonel “ I saw,” ho says, 
“sncli calm typo of truth, gontlonoH.s, and simplicity as I 
havo myself found in soldiers and sailors only, and so 
admirahlo to mo that I have never been able since those 
Woolwich times to gatlior myself up against the national 
guilt of war, seeing that such men were mailo by the dis- 
cipline of it.” Against his master, Kuskin was set, as 
it ohanood, from the first. The Latin (Irammar out of 
which his mother had taught him was that of Alexander 
Adam. " On the first day,” says Euskin, " when I wont 
to tako my seat in Mr. Dale’s schoolroom, I carried my 
old grammar to him, in a mode.Ht pride, expecting some 
enoouragemout and honour for the accuracy witii which I 
could repeat, on demand, some hundred and sixty close- 
printed pages of it. Rut Mr. Dale throw it hack to me 
with a fierce bang upon his desk, saying (with accent and 
look of seven- timos-heatod scorn), ‘That’s a AVo/c/i thing.’ " ' 
'I'ho master spoke perhaps in play ; hut the effect of his 
words was os of double-edged blasphemy to a pupil who 
was the son of an Edinburgh High School Boy, and of a 
mother who had laboured in the book with him since he 
could road; “and in that one action ho rejected himself 
from being my master, and I thenceforward learned all 
ho told mo only because I hod to do it.” The regular 
tuition under Mr. Dale was broken off by a serious attack 
of pleurisy which Euskin had in the spring of I BIlfi, anil the 
long Continental tour, already described, followed ; but in 
1836 his further education was again entrusted to Mr. Dale, 
who was now Vicar of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, tend Profoiisar 
^ FMmhf Fair md Fmd, | 
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ESSAY ON FICTION: 1836 

of English Utoratm-o at King’s College. To his lectures 
at tho Collogo, aiid to private classes conducted by him, 
lluskin was sent. Tho lectures were on early En gb sli 
literature. “ llis cpiotation of ‘ Knut tho king came sailing 
by’ stayed with mo,’’ says Euskin, "and I think that was 
about all I learnt during tho svunmor.” 

"My Huvo.rost and chiefly antagonist master,” Ruskin 
calls Mr. Oalo. I’ho antagonism comes out in an essay 
by tho pupil which was found in tho tutor’s desk. In 
Dale had is, sued an edition, with a commendatory 
ju'ofaco, of Thr Siwlvtd'>i (Itudc, by the Rev. John Todd, 
an Amorioan divine. Tho work, which passed through 
many oditiojis. both in that country and in this, affords 
amusing illustration of tho kind of literary guidance then 
current in some Evangelical circles. “ Beware of Bad Books,” 
says tho Eov. John 'I'odd, and, among them, of Byron, 
Bulwor, and Scott. Ho admits tliat ho had road Byron; 
it wixs his (hity so to do, in order to sound “ the rocks and 
quioksantis ’* in tho 8(5a of literature which virtuous youth 
must avoid ; his consolation was in tho thought “ that what 
is putrid must st)on pass away” and that tho works of Byron 
“ will (piickly pjws from notice and bo exiled from the 
libraries of all virtuous riuin.” As for Bulwor and Scott, 
whom tho reverend gentleman classed with Hume and Paine, 
ho solomnly dccslaros to us “ that tho only good which he 
i« conscious of over having received from them, is a deep 
improHsiou that men who possess talents of such compass 
and power, and so perverted in their application, must meet 
the day of judgment under a responsibility which would be 
ohoaply remove<l Ity tho price of a world.” Such was the 
guidance to English literature commended by Ruskin’s 
tutor. Now, Ruskin believed himself to bo quite as good 
an Evangelical m Dale ; but at this time he was very fond 
of Bulwor’s novels, and from his earliest years he had been 
brought up on Scott and Byron. Dale’s commendation of the 
Rev. Mr. Todd was flat " blasphemy ” again, and Ruskin was 
given a delicious opportunity of saying what he thought of 
it. Dale had sot as a theme for an essay “ Does the Perusal 
of Works of Eiotion act favourably or unfavourably on the 
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« REPLY TO BLACKWOOD^^: 1836 


CHAP. 

XI. 


Moral Character?’' Euskin seized the occasion to 
a glowing panegyric upon Bulwer, a reasoned accoi 
the Great Magician’s moral teaching, and an impass 
defence of Byron against the criticisms of certain cn 
things.” He enjoys himself in this essay hugely, not 
we may imagine, when with withering scorn he likens c 
opponents of his views to old maids of jaundiced 03 
acidulated lip,” and dismisses as “philosophers false 
named ” those grave and reverend teachers “ who assei 
whatever is amusing must be criminal.” The origim 
of this crude but vigorously written essay may be seen 
British Museum. 

Of the same date is another, and a more remarkable, 
Euskin was now seventeen, and his first defence of Tui 
the germ of his principal book — belongs to this year ( 
It also was inspired by indignant protest. In 1836 "] 
exhibited at the Royal Academy the pictures in whi 
later manner was first displayed with his utmost ski 
enthusiasm. They were attacked in Blackwood's Mw 
in an article, as Euskin in later years described i 
sufl&ciently telling ribaldry, expressing with some 
and extreme discourtesy, the feelings of the pupils 
George Beaumont at the appearance of these unacci 
views of nature.” Of the “Juliet and her Nurse,” 
said that it represented "'neither sunlight, moonligi 
starlight, nor firelight ” ; and that the scene (laid b] 
freak of Turner in Venice, instead of Verona) was "‘t 
higgledy-piggledy together, streaked blue and pin! 
thrown into a flour tub.” Of “ Rome from Mount Ave 
the critic said that it was “a most unpleasant m 
wherein white gamboge and raw sienna are, with cl 
execution, daubed together ” ; but it was of the “ M 
and Argus,” the best picture of the three and one of T 
masterpieces, that Blackwood was most contemptuous 

“We think the ‘Hanging Committee’ should be m 
from their office for admitting his ‘ Mercury and Argus, 
perfectly childish. All blood and chalk. There was not tl 
occasion for a Mercury to put out Argus’s eyes ; the horri 
would have made him shut the whole hundred, and hav 
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Mercury stone blind. Turner reminds us of the man who sold his 
shadow, and that he might not appear singular, will not let any- 
thing in the world ha/ve a shadow to show for love or money. 

He has robbed the sun of his birthright to cast shadows. When- 
evei Nature shall dispense with them too, and shall make trees 
like brooms, and this green earth to alternate between brim- 
stone and white, set off with brightest blues that no longer shaU 
keep their distance ; when cows shall be made of white paper, 
and milk-white figures represent pastoral, and when human eyes 
shall be happily gifted with a kaleidoscopic power to patternize 
all confusion, and shall become ophthalmia proof, then will Turner 
be a greater painter than ever the world yet saw, or than ever the 
world, constituted as it is at present, wishes to see.'^ 

This ribald attack raised me,” says Riiskin, "'to the height of 
‘ black anger ’ in wliich I have remained nearly ever since ” ; 
and the boy sat down to write a reply. His father thought it 
right to ask Turner’s leave for the publication of the paper, 
and a fair copy, in the author's best hand, was sent to Queen 
Anne Street. Turner's reply was characteristic : — 

‘‘ 47, Queen Ann (^sic) Street West, October 6^7i, 1836. — My dear 
Sir, — I beg to thank you for your zeal, kindness, and the trouble 
you have taken in my behalf, in regard of the criticism of Blaeh- 
woods Magazine for October, respecting my works ; but I never move 
in these matters, they are of no import save mischief and the meal 
tub, which Maga fears for by my having invaded the flour tub. 

P.aS. — If you wish to have the manuscript back, have the 
goodness to let me know. If not, with your sanction, I will send 
it on to the possessor of the picture of Juliet.” 

The possessor of tlie picture (now in Lord Strathcona’s collec- 
tion) was Mr. Munro of Novar, into whose hands this inter- 
esting piece thus came. What subsequently became of it I 
do not know ; and at the time of writing PrcBterita Ruskin 
could find no fragment of it. At a later date a copy (not in 
Ruskin’s hand) was found in an old note-book at Brantwood, 
and the text has Been printed in the Library Edition. It is 
a most characteristic production. Alike in substance and 
in style, it may be described as a prelude to Modem 
Painters. BlacJcwod had criticised Turner’s pictures as 
yon, I, ^ 
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FIRST DEFENCE OF TURNER 

being out of nature ; Ruskin maintained, on tlie otber 
band, that they were true to the vital facts of nature, 
while giving at the same time ‘Hhe consecration and the 
poet’s dream.” And something of the scarlet and the 
gold of the painter’s fancy passed into the young critic’s 
defence. The style was hereafter to be more fuUy informed, 
and more deeply suffused with passion ; to be chastened also 
and matured ; but the essential Ruskin is already here : — 

“ The critic affirms that he has deprived the sun of his birth- 
right to cast shadows. Now the manner in which Turner makes 
his visible sunbeams walk over his foregrounds towards the 
spectator, is one of his most peculiar beauties ; and in this very 
picture of ‘Mercury and Argus’ it is inimitably fine, — and is 
produced by the exquisite perspective of his shadows, and the 
singular lurid tints of his reflected lights. The connoisseur 
remarks, a few pages further on, that ^ even composition is often 
made out by light, shade, and colour.’ Will he inform us what 
else it could be made out by ? ” 

“ Turner’s imagination is Shakespearian in its mightiness. Had 
the scene of ‘ Juliet and her Nurse’ risen up before the mind of a 
poet, and been described in ‘words that burn,’ it had been the 
admiration of the world : but, placed before us on the canvass, it 
becomes — what critics of the brush and pallet may show their 
wit upon at the expense of their judgement ; and what real artists 
and men of feeling and taste must admire, but dare not attempt 
to imitate. Many-coloured mists are floating above the distant 
city, but such mists as you might imagine to be aetherial spirits, 
souls of the mighty dead breathed out of the tombs of Italy into 
the blue of her bright heaven, and wandering in vague and 
infinite glory around the earth that they have loved. Instinct 
with the beauty of uncertain light, they move and mingle among* 
the pale stars, and rise up into the brightness of the illimitable 
heaven, whose soft, sad blue eye gazes down into the deep 
waters of the sea for ever, — ^that sea whose motionless and silent 
transparency is beaming with phosphor light, that emanates out 
of its sapphire serenity like bright dreams breathed into the spirit 
of a deep sleep. And the spires of the glorious city rise indistinctly 
bright into those living mists, like pyramids of pale fire from sonac 
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vast altar ; and amidst the glory of the dream, there is as it were CHj 
the voice of a multitude entering by the eye, — ^arising from the ^ 
stillness of the city like the summer wind passing over the leaves 
of the forest, when a murmur is heard amidst their multitude.” 

The whole piece sRows how effectively Ruskm had already 
occupied much of the ground on which his defence of 
Turner was to be based. It cannot, however, be considered 
other than fortunate that Turner discouraged his young 
champion from entering the fray. The years which intervened 
before the germ of Modern Painters bore fruit were full of 
various instruction, equipping Ruskin the better for his task. 

The essay is dated October 1st, 1836. Three weeks 
later he went up to matriculate at Oxford. His name 
had been put down at Christ Church some time before, 
and his father now consulted the College authorities whether 
a person in his position might without impropriety enter his 
son as a gentleman-commoner. The old Dean (Gaisford) 
said that there was no objection, if the fees were paid; 
the college-tutor hinted that there might be some advan- 
tage in escaping the entrance examination which ordinary 
commoners had to undergo; and the point was clenched 
by the fact that gentlemen-commoners wore velvet caps 
and flowing silk gowns. In January 1837 Ruskin drove 
down to Oxford with his mother, and entered into residence. 

He was now a University ‘‘man''; but his childhood 
had been ceaselessly fenced, and even now the bridle and 
the blinkers were not to be taken off. His affections had 
been dormant for lack of opportunity, but he yearned for 
romance. “While I have indeed," he said in 1875, “the 
sincerest admiration for the characters of Phocion, Cin- 
cinnatus, and Caractacus, and am minded, so far as I may, 
to follow the example of those worthy personages, my own 
private little fancy is still, as it always was, to find Prince 
Ahmed's arrow and marry the Fairy Paribanou."^ The 
Fairy Paribanou was presently to appear upon the scene ; 
but as equipment for winning her, the limitations of Ms 
childhood had given him nothing better than “ a curious 
combination of Mr. Traddles, Mr. Toots^ and Mr, Winkle," 

^ Fm Olavig&ra, Letter 54. 
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oxFoun 


(IH.17-IH40) 


*K)xfortl tau|ijht xtm im% tnxmh (Inwk iui«l Liitiii m »lii* 
and though I think ulu* havn inltl inn Ihttt friiilh' 

grow in Tillny smanlow, it %vaii hntinr iliai ulm lt»ft nw 
thoin ont tor niy«i»1f, than tiiiit ^li« ^hnttlil hiiv« inlil up 
nowackyfi aho wntilcl, that ih« iminiinK «ss thwm waa ««fil 
amu8^) tho muIgo«. For thn mut* th#i wht4«j iiiiitt I 
thoro, my mind waa iiim|ily in tlin itidii i«f 11 ii«|Ufi#4li 
’tis a Prwimiit, 


A Bt)NU that was popular in my wshortl-days tli^soril 
advont at Oxford of “ a fronhiimn ho inntloHt : '{’hi 
ho cut wiis tho oddoHt, All I'liritan Ktooking ami » 
Ruskin iiumt havo out soino Huoh fi>(ur« whon ho woti 
tho University in his luothor's cam, and soatod hiii 
wino-iuorchaiil’s son, an innocoiit, a milksop, wit h m 
school behind him — at tho table of thogoiillomou-coin 
in Christ Church Hall. 


i 

The group of young men among whom h«* ftamd 
included a few of studious tastes, Homo of inlolU'ctnal 
and many of high spirits. Among thorn a or.* 
Chartoris, now Lord Womyss; laml Mandt, aftorwark 
Duke of Richmond; Lord Desnrt, Lord t-ar*m’. Lord 
Lord (Kildare; Stephen Fox Htrangwiiys, aftnrwurd 
Stavordalo ; Sir Matthew Tierney, prcHcntly «»f tho t ’».!« 
Guards ; and Robert Orimston, famous as cricket or, 
steeplochasor. Ruskin rogardttl his oompaiiiom. pri 
he tells us, from an lusthetio point of view, Tho *'• 
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an idol; “the grandest type of European Circassian race 0] 
hitherto visible to me.'^ Lord Desart, too, interested him 
greatly as “ a young man of superb personal beauty and 
noble gifts of mind/' But however aesthetically admirable 
to him, the youths into whose society Ruskin was suddenly 
thrown out of the cloistered seclusion of his suburban home 
must have been poles asunder from him. The position 
might have seemed hopeless. Yet somehow he made his 
way among them ; establishing even a place, of a sort, in their 
regard. The truth is, as an old Student of the House has 
said, that Christ Church, therein resembling other colleges 
that might be named, “is very like the House of Commons 
in temper ; a man, however plain of origin, however humble 
in position, is tolerated and listened to with respect, if he is 
sincere, honest, and 'knows his subject.' And so they came 
to tolerate him, though not without some preliminary testing 
of his quality. In one respect their treatment of him is wholly 
to their credit. Ruskin was probably the only gentletnan- 
commoner who was ever attended by his mother throughout 
his Oxford career, and whose father came down to join the 
domestic circle at the end of every week. They had the 
good sense, it is true, to appear little in public with him, 
but their presence was well known. Once he was seen with 
them in the shop of Mr, Ryman, the print-seller, and shame- 
facedly he was ill at ease. Many years afterwards, bethink- 
ing him perhaps of Johnson at Uttoxeter, he did public 
penance by exhibiting himself in one of his books, bare- 
souled in that act of recreance.^ Yet “none of the men," 
he tells us, “ through my whole college career, ever said one 
word in depreciation of vintner papa and his old-fashioned 
wife, or in sarcasm at my habitually spending my evenings 
with my mother." On the other hand, when he had been 
seen acting as cicerone to a lady-visitor, and mentioned 
superfluously at dinner that she was the Countess Diane de 
Maison, they had no mercy on him for a month afterwards. 

“ I was received," he says, “ as a good-humoured and 
inoffensive little cur, contemptuously, yet kindly, among the 

1 RusJcin at Oxford and Other Studies, by Dean Kitohin. 

2 Fors Glavigera, Letter 63. 
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AN OFFENDING ESSAY 


lP, dogs of race at the g0ntlerQen--corQmoners’ table.” He scored 
a good mark in their esteem by happening one day, in 
complete innocence and good faith, but to the exquisite joy 
of his companions, to ask a question which the College 
lecturer appeared to be unable to answer. The moment 
they got into the quad, he was admiringly congratulated on 
the consummate manner in which he had floored the 
tutor.” Another exploit was less successful. It was an 
institution of the House that every week the undergraduates 
should write an essay, and the essay pronounced the best 
be read in hall on Saturday afternoon to the enforced 
audience of the other undergraduates. The usual practice 
with regard to these weekly exercises has been recorded 
by Dean Eitchin. Eandall, the great hosier of the High, 
or ‘Cicero’ Cook, the learned scout of Christ Church, used 
to undertake, for a consideration, to compose the views of 
the haughty undergraduate. The rest usually aimed at 
filling their regulation three pages with few words, long 
and well spread out.” Imagine, then, the enormity of the 
offence committed by Ruskin, a gentleman-commoner, first 
in composing an elaborate discourse and next in reciting 
every word of it, though the exercise occupied a full 
quarter of an hour ! No wonder that words flew about as 
soon as the assembly was dismissed — words “varied in 
expression through every form and manner of English 
language, from the Olympian sarcasm of Charteris to the 
level-delivered volley of Grimston ” ! Yet Grimston came to 
tolerate the greenhorn in time, and even “ condescended to 
take me with him one day to a tavern across Magdalen 
Bridge to hear him elucidate from the landlord some points 
of the horses entered for the Derby— an object only to be 
accomplished by sitting with indifference on a corner of the 
kitchen table, and carrying on a dialogue with careful pauses, 
and more by winks than words.” 

Ruskin was tolerated, then, it seems, even among the 
young “bloods. Mr. Aubrey de Vere, on the publication 
of the first volume of Modern Painters, wrote : “ I am told 
that the author’s name is Ruskin, and that he was con- 
sidered at College as an odd sort of man who would never do 
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anything.” Dean Liddell’s description of Ruskin (in a letter 0] 
written in 1837) is somewhat different: ''I am going to 
drink tea with Adolphus Liddell to-night, and see the 
drawings of a very wonderful gentleman-commoner here 
who draws wonderfully. He is a very strange fellow, always 
dressing in a greatcoat with a brown velvet collar, and a 
large neck-cloth tied over his mouth, ^ and living quite in 
his own way among the odd set of hunting and sporting 
men that gentlemen-commoners usually are. Ruskin tells 
them that they like their own way of living and he likes 
his ; and so they go on, and I am glad to say they do not 
bully him, as I should have been afraid they would.” ^ He 
did not, however, escape some “ ragging.” Osborne Gordon 
told Holman Hunt that ''Ruskin had been made the subject 
of a great deal of horse-play on account of his avoidance 
of sports.” ® It has been reported that Acland’s attention 
was first directed to Ruskin by seeing him being ridden 
round Tom Quad by some of the rowdier gentlemen- 
commoners, and that he interfered to protect the victim. 
Another version represents that Acland’s indignation was 
aroused by an attempt to make the boyish-looking freshman 
tipsy at a wine party.^ A third story describes how some 
noisy spirits invaded Ruskin’s rooms one night, breaking 
down his oak and rushing into his bedroom. Ruskin 
received them in his dressing-gown. " Gentlemen,” he said, 
with a sweet smile, " I am sorry I cannot now entertain 
you as I should wish ; but my father, who is engaged in the 
sherry trade, has put it into my power to invite you all 


^ These were fashions to which 
Euskin remained constant. On 
State occasions, however, he in- 
dulged, as a young man, in “ a white 
satin waistcoat with gold sprigs, 
and a high dress-coat with bright 
buttons. Picture, then,” says Mr. 
Collingwood, ‘*the young Euskin 
in those dressy days. A portrait 
was once sent to Brantwood of a 
dandy in a green coat of wonderful 
cut, supposed to represent him in 
his youth, but suggesting Lord 


Lytton’s ' Pelham ’ rather than the 
homespun-suited seer of Ooniston. 
'Did you ever wear a coat like 
thatP’ I asked. ‘I’m not so 
sure that I didn't,’ said he ” {Life 
and Work of John Ruskin , 1900, 

p. 68). 

2 Henry George Liddell, by the 
Eev. H. L. Thompson, p. 215 n. 

^ Pre-Baphaelitism and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood^ vol. i. p. 323. 

* Memoir of Sir Henry Adcund^ 
by J. B. Atlay, p. 41. 
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LP. to wine to-morrow evening. Will you come ? ” The rioters 
withdrew with “Three cheers for Euskin!”i Thus early 
did he illustrate a power which tie had throughout life of 
disarming any opponents with wliom he came in personal 
contact. Of an earlier “wine” Ruskin himself gave a 
description in a lecture to the Woolwich cadets in 1869 : — 

“Thirty years ago, I, a most inexperienced freshman, went to 
my first college supper. . . . There (for this beginning of college 
education was compulsory), I choosing ladlefuls of punch instead 
of claret, because I was then able, unperceived, to pour them into 
my waistcoat instead of down my throat, stood it out to the end, 
and helped to carry four of my fellow students, one of them the 
son of the head of a college, head foremost, down stairs and home.'' 

These revels, of which he added perhaps too sanguinely 
that “ such things are no more," made a lasting impression 
on him and served more than once to point a moral in his 
economic writings.® It is not so certain, by the way, that 
the liquor went only to the waistcoat, for elsewhere, in re- 
calling the same occasion, he says that he walked across 
Peckwater to his own rooms, deliberating as he went whether 
there was any immediately practicable trigonometric method 
of determining whether he was walking straight. 


^ Obituary notice of Ruskin in 
the Times^ Jan. 22, 1900. 

2 Crown of Wild Olive, § 148. 

® For instance : a Professor of 
Economics had defined “ spend- 
ing” as ^‘’direct employment in 
an industrial operation.” “It is 
a pretty phrase,” replied Buskin, 
“ and one which also suits your 
University audience — doubtless 
many an undergraduate would be 
glad to have every piece of docu- 
mentary currency he had left be- 
hind him docketed on its appearance 
at home — ^To directly employed 
in industrial operations, so much.^ 
But then there are so many indus- 
trial operations ! In old Oxford 
days I have seen every fragment 


of food^ left on our supper tables 
industriously thrown into the 
street and the floor industriously 
flooded with wine — while pale 
mothers and sisters at home were 
providing for these operations by 
divers others— dimly feeling, they, 
in spite of political economy, that 
there was a difference between 
spending” and “layin<''' by.” 
They ought to have felt, you will 
say, comforted, because in the end 
all ^reached the hands of pro- 
ducers.” I am not sure that the 
College scouts, who with applause 
received the ruin, could produce 
much in the morning except broken 
glass (Library Ed., voL xvix. p. 
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Ruskin's mother, from her lodgings in the High Street, OJ 
kept such watch and ward as she might, and her letters to 
her husband give us a few glimpses of undergraduate life. 
She was insistent upon her son keeping early hours, but 
reckoned without his friends. ‘‘ It does little good sporting 
his oak,” she reports in an account of an evening when Lord 
Desart and Bob Grimston climbed in through his window ; 

'' they say midshipmen and Oxonians have more lives than a 
cat, and they have need of them if they run such risks.” 
What would she have said if she had lived to see a certain 
“Climbers’ Guide to ’’ — I forget what College at which Uni- 
versity ? In another letter she refers to the incident of the 
offending essay. A bonfire was lighted in Peckwater, it 
seems ; presumably to make short work of Buskin’s long- 
winded production ; but he judiciously escaped to bed, and 
on this occasion was not molested otherwise than by word 
of mouth. That Buskin was capable of holding his own 
and making his way is clear from the fact of his election, in 
his second term, to the exclusive Christ Church Society. 

“ Simeon, Acland, and Mr. Denison proposed him,” his 
mother reports ; “ Lord Carow and Broadhurst supported.” 

A letter from Buskin to his father gives a spirited account 
of the racing set and of his own more sedate diversions : — 

I suppose Mamma had told you about the races. I should 
have liked to have seen Desart in his jockey cap and jacket. 
There was very high betting — one man lost XI 500. All the 
Dons of the University were assembled at the Deaifs house — 
the result of their lucubrations is unknown, but the riders are 
afraid of Collections. When they were returning, the proctors, 
particularly Hussey, were excessively active endeavouring to catch 
them, dashing at the horses' heads, and endeavouring to seize 
the bridles ; but they whipped their horses by at full speed ; one 
fellow knocked off Hussey's cap and drove neatly over it. He 
only succeeded in catching two men in a gig, whose horse was 
tired and could not be got into speed. 

“ I had a chess party last night, had invited [Adolphus] Liddell 
— and before he came, in came Goring, by chance, with the same 
intention. He is an agreeable, gentlemanly man, and a fine 
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RUSKIN’S ROOMS 


lP. player. Our game lasted an hour and a half, and he beat me ; 
but I don’t think he’ll do it again. During the game Oarew 
came in, and then Tierney. Liddell appeared at last ; he is also 
a good player, and it was a drawn game. Liddell was soliloquis- 
ing to this effect upon the figure he should cut at collections ; 
‘ IVe had three lectures a week from Mr. Brown, and have 
attended five in the term ; I’ve had ditto from Mr. Kynaston, 
and have attended two in the term ; and three a week from Mr. 
Hill, and I’ve attended three ; and I’ll be dashed if I don’t come 
off as well as the whole set of you.’ . . . 

“ I hope I shall have more interesting information for you when 
you come up on Saturday — Friday I hope it will be, if the judges 
will evacuate our rooms. It is nearly nine o’clock.” 

The rooms here referred to, which were used as the 
Judges’ Lodgings at assize time, were occupied by Ruskin’s 
mother throughout his three years of residence (1837-39). 
The house (90 High Street), containing some good sixteenth- 
century wood-work, was formerly in possession of Christ 
Church, but is now occupied by University College. A 
sketch by Ruskin is extant ; it must have been made on the 
floor, and magnifies the height, but is otherwise true to the 
panelled and ceiled sitting-room as it still exists. Ruskin’s 
own rooms were in Peckwater quadrangle, looking over the 
gravelled square to the Palladian Library. Of the particular 
staircase I have been unable to trace record or tradition. 
“I was vexed a little,” he says, in recording his first im- 
pressions at Oxford, ''because I was not in an oriel window 
looking out on a Gothic chapel ” ; but for the moment " felt 
that, though dull, it was all very grand; and that the 
architecture, though Renaissance, was bold, learned, well- 
proportioned, and variously didactic.” Later on he was 
promoted to Tom Quad (first floor left, No. 4), and for his last 
term (of regular residence) he was in lodgings in St. Aldate’s. 
He ran what accounts with the tradesmen he liked, and 
his mother paid the bills weekly without demur. His father, 
well disposed to be extravagant in anything that concerned 
his son’s state or comfort, boggled only at his taste for 
minerals, and a piece of Cornish chalcedony bought for 11s. 
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caused a domestic jar. On Ruskin’s twenty-first birtliday, oi 
his father presented him with a Turner drawing ( Winch elsea), ^ 
and with a sum in the stocks bringing in £200 a year. 

II 

Ruskin made his way at Christ Church, says Dean 
Kitchin in the passage above quoted, as a man who knew 
his subject.’’ The subject was drawing; and his mother 
sent word to her husband of the way in which their son’s 
fame in this sort became noised abroad : — 

“Mr. Liddell and Mr. Gaisford (junior) turned up. John 
was glad he had wine to offer, but they would not take any ; 
they had come to see sketches. John says Mr. Liddell looked at 
them with the eye of a judge and the delight of an artist, and 
swore they were the best sketches he had ever seen. John 
accused him of quizzing, but he answered that he really thought 
them excellent,” 

To like effect Dean Kitchin gives a letter from one of 
Ruskin’s contemporaries at Christ Church, Mr. W. Hughes 
Hughes: “I myself, on June 2, 1838, coming home from a 
late (or early) party, found Ruskin sitting near the central 
basin in Tom Quad; and looking over his shoulder, was 
charmed at the sight of his beautiful water-colour sketch, 
in what was then called Front’s style, of the Tower. From 
that time I always felt great respect for Ruskin, having 
found that he had some talent.” 

Even the Dean sent for the gentleman-commoner’s 
portfolio and signified his approval. Ruskin drew much at 
Oxford; and Blenheim, with its fine collection of pictures 
then undispersed, was within distance of a walk or drive, 

“I go over to Blenheim as often as I can,” he wrote to a 
friend, “ where there is a most pure and instructive Raffaelle 
of his early time — painted at Perugia — I don’t think there is 
such another in England.” This is the ‘‘ Ansidei Madonna,” 
and Ruskin’s admiration of it lasted to the end. A few years 
after the picture had been bought for the nation, I was talk- 
ing to him in Trafalgar Square. “ The new Raphael,” he 
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AP. said, is lovely — quite the loveliest Raphael in the world ; 
the ^ San Sis to ' is dark and brown beside it/' Ruskin also 
gave some time at Oxford to music. For some years his 
parents had taken him every season to the opera, and he had 
heard Grisi and Malibran with delight. There was a Musical 
Society at Christ Church, under instruction of the cathedral 
organist, William Marshall, by whose encouragement Ruskin 
was brought to the point of learning to sing a Florentine 
canzonet and to play the accompaniments to Bellini’s ‘‘ A te, 
0 cara" and other songs of similarly tender purport. He 
never learnt to read with ease, but he took music lessons at 
intervals throughout his life and was fond, in his later years, 
of putting favourite verses to tunes. There were other sub- 
jects and studies which occupied much of his time, thought, 
and emotions during these years at Oxford (1837--39). His 
companions went their ways, and he went his. He was 
a lover, pouring out the sorrows of his heart in verse ; a 
poet, contributing pieces in other kinds to Annuals and 
Miscellanies; a writer on the Fine Arts, discussing divers 
questions with an air already of authority and decision 
in Magazines and Proceedings. Of these extra-academic 
activities, account is given in the next chapter. The most 
important of them were his contributions, on the Theory of 
Perspective and the Poetry of Architecture, to Loudon^a 
Architectural Magazine. A curious glimpse of Ruskin’s 
anonymous repute on this account is given us in the memoirs 
of Thomas Sopwith, a mining engineer of celebrity in his 
<1^7) a geologist, and an amateur artist. He was staying 
with Dr. Buckland at Christ Church, and Ruskin was invited 
to dinner to meet him. Sopwith describes a long conversa- 
tion with Ruskin, in which the latter disclosed himself as 
the author of the essays. “It was truly delightful,” writes 
Sopwith, “to become acquainted with the ingenious author 
of those very able papers, and still more so to find that we 
exactly coincided in opinion.” A day or two later, Dr, 
Buckland again had young Ruskin to meet his guest, who 
records in his diary the pleasure he had in looking at 
the gentleman-commoner’s “four large folio volumes” of 
drawings. “ Those who delight in seeing correct and vivid 
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portraits of distant scenery, in belaolding splendid arcbi- . OH 
tectural combinations, and in admiring the highest efforts of ^ 
art, will readily appreciate my enjoyment in looking over 
these beautiful volumes.” 

Kuskin was thus, it seems, one of the "‘show” young 
men at Christ Church; but his artistic and literary pre- 
occupations did not advance him in the formal studies of 
the University. He worked, however, for six hours a day, 
and the routine was this : — 

“I never missed chapel; and in winter got an hour’s reading 
before it. Breakfast at nine, — half-an-hour allowed for it to a 
second, for Captain Marryat with my roll and butter. College 
lectures till one. Lunch, with a little talk to anybody who cared 
to come in, or share their own commons with me. At two, 
Buckland or other professor’s lecture. Walk till five, hall dinner, 
wine either given or accepted, and quiet chat over it with the 
reading men, or a frolic with those of my own table ; hut I 
always got round to the High Street to my mother’s tea at 
seven, and amused myself till Tom rang in, and I got with a 
run to Canterbury gate, and settled to a steady bit of final 
reading till ten.” 

In his second year (March 1838) came the ordeal of 
“Smalls,” when Robert Lowe was one of the examiners. 
Ruskin described the scene in a lively letter to his father : — 

“Nice thing to get over; quite a joke, as everybody says 
when they’ve got through with the feathers on. It’s a kind of 
emancipation from freshness — a thing unpleasant in an egg, 
but dignified in an Oxonian — very. Lowe very kind ; Kynaston 
ditto — nice fellows — urbane. How they do frighten people! 
There was one man all but crying with mere fear. Kynaston 
had to coax him like a child. Poor fellow 1 he had some reason 
to be afraid; did his logic shockingly. People always take up 
logic because they fancy it doesn’t requhe a good memory, and 
there is nothing half so productive of pluck; they never know 
it. I was very cool when I got into it ; found the degree of 
excitement agreeable; nibbled the end of my pen, and grinned 
at Kynaston over the table as if I had been going to pluck him. 
They always smile when they mean pluck.” 
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In his Autobiography, he gives the result and a further 
reminiscence : — 

‘^The diagrams of Euclid being given me, as was customary 
with the Euclid examination paper, I handed the book back to 
the examiner, saying scornfully, ‘I don^t want any figures, Sir/ 
‘ You had better take them,’ replied he, mildly ; which I did, 
as he bid me ; but I could then, and can still, dictate blindfold 
the demonstration of any problem, with any letters, at any of 
its points. I just scraped through, and no more, with my Latin 
writing, came creditably off with what else had to be done, and 
my tutor was satisfied with me, — not enough recognizing that 
the ‘ little go ’ had asked, and got out of me, pretty nearly all 
I had in me, or was ever likely to have in that kind.” 

His Latin, he says, was the worst in the University, and 
to the end of his Oxford career he never could get into his 
head where the Pelasgi lived or where the Heraclidse re- 
turned from ; though, to be sure, these items of information 
are in some dispute to this day. Plato he loved from the 
first line he read ; but Aristotle was less sympathetic. His 
copies of the Ethics and the Rhetoric are preserved in the 
library of the British Museum ; both volumes appear to 
have been used less for grammatical or philosophical notes 
than as affording convenient spaces for architectural draw- 
ings. That he knew his Ethics well, is obvious from his 
writings ; his “ detestation of the Rhetoric as a school-book 
(recorded on the fly-leaf of the Museum copy) appears from 
a weU-known passage in Modern Painters. Tacitus, he says, 
was too hard for him ; Terence he found “ dull and stupid 
beyond patience ” ; and Lucretius he detested with a bitterly 
wholesome detestation,” never repented of. It seems to me, 
looking back,” he wrote in some autobiographical notes, as 
if I never knew or read any Latin at all, except — of all 
books in the world— Juvenal, the worst and ugliest that 
could have been put into my hands, — but which I did master, 
and which founded sternly my first notions of national fault 
and dishonour in Borne, and, so far as she has followed fall- 
ing Borne, in England.” Among the Greek classics, he 
declares that he never could construe a line of Homer 
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(though Pope’s Homer he knew by heart) ; Sophocles he 01! 
found “dismal, and in subject disgusting”; but Euripides ^ 
he tasted with pleasure. The poet, however, who most 
attracted him at Oxford was Aristophanes, who remained 
a favourite with him always. ‘^I owe more of the general 
tone and form of my political thoughts to Aristophanes,” 
he said, “ than to any other writer, living or dead.” Other 
favourite poets were Hesiod and Pindar, but the study 
of them was only taken up in later years. At Oxford 
“ Herodotean history got well settled down into me”; it 
inspired many of his better poems, and served to illustrate 
many a passage in his books. But probably the best 
discipline which he owed to the University was a knowledge 
of “ every syllable of Thucydides.” The “ intricate strength,” 
the scorn of construction with which he knotted his mean- 
ing into a rhythmic strength that writhed and wrought 
every way at once,” interested Ruskin intensely in Thucydides 
as a writer; “while his subject, the central tragedy of all the 
world, the suicide of Greece, was felt by me with a sympathy 
in which the best powers of my heart and brain were brought 
up to their fullest, for my years.” Ruskin rated his classical 
attainments low, and an exact scholar he never became ; 
yet the vitality and freshness of his classical allusions are 
remarkable, and few English writers have cited, to such 
happy purpose, so many Greek and Latin authors.^ Some 
of his biographers, noticing this fact, have suggested that 
his account of neglected opportunities for classical study at 
Oxford should be taken with copious grains of salt. But 
the note-books, diaries, and letters to which I have had 


^ “ We are continually struck,^’ 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison, ‘'in 
the Oxford lectures with the range 
of reading, the subtle comments, 
and the force of sympathy with 
which he had reached the inmost 
soul of so many classical writers, 
both prose and verse, Roman as 
well as Grreek. Nor has any Pro- 
fessor of Greek, of Poetry, or of 
Philosophy, touched with a wand 
of such magic power so many in- 


imitable passages of Homer, Hesiod, 
JEschylus, Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Lucian; or 
again of Virgil, Horace, and 
Catullus’^ (John Bushin, 1902, p. 
136). A list of classical writers 
touched by Ruskin would in- 
clude also Anacreon, Oallimaclms, 
Claudian, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Sopho- 
cles, Tacitus, and Thucydides. 
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lP. access do not support the suggestion. Most University men 
of a studious turn spend long hours at school and college 
in grounding themselves, or being grounded, in the classics ; 
they fill note-books or interleaved texts with collations, 
references, annotations ; and alas I they forget the classics 
in after life. Ruskin inverted the process. His work in 
studying the classics was voluminous, but it belongs to later 
years. At Oxford his study of them was unwilling and 
little given to the niceties. 

The fact is that the University, to which he became 
deeply attached and to whose service he was to devote a 
large portion of his best work and energy, played a small 
and an indecisive part in his own education. The Graduate 
of Oxford,*' as he was to call himself on the title-page of his 
most famous book, owed to her no revelation, no first 
awakening. To some of her sons, it is the inefiable charm 
of Oxford that first gives the call to the pursuit of beauty. 
But other gardens spread to the moonlight had spoken to 
Ruskin already ; the enchantments of the Middle Age had 
whispered their message to him from many another city 
of ancient towers. The University makes an epoch in the 
lives of others because there the boy becomes the man ; 
but Ruskin was already little of the boy, and at the Univer- 
sity he remained under the parental restraints of home. 
With others, as many biographies tell us, it is at Oxford or 
Cambridge that ''aspiring talent first enters on its inherit- 
ance,”^ that young men destined to fill a great place in 
the world are inspired by "*congenial studies or honourable 
emulation to show what is in them and to find their true 
bent. But to Ruskin the studies of the place were not 
congenial ; he worked, but it was work against the grain ; 
there was nothing in such discipline as he underwent to 
correct what was defective in his previous education or to 
develop what was native in his genius ; and such emulation 
as touched him with the spur encouraged him only in a 
false literary start. 


1 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. j, p. 48, 
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III 

A pursuit recognised as proper to the University, to 0 
which Ruskin devoted much labour and upon which he 
wasted much time, was the competition for the Newdigate 
Prize. He had gone up to the University with the reputa- 
tion at home of a poet, and his father looked to him to 
carry off the prize. His Newdigate poems are three in 
number, for he competed twice unsuccessfully — in 1837 with 
‘'The Gipsies,’' in 1838 with “The Exile of St. Helena” — 
before being successful in 1839 with “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta.” “Prize poems,” said Tennyson, “are not, properly 
speaking, ‘Poems’ at all.” They are built much on the 
same pattern, and Ruskin was not altogether well equipped 
for the rules of the competition. He meant to succeed, but 
he scorned the wisdom of the wary in such matters. Among 
the hints given him by his tutor, on going up to Oxford, 
was some good advice to competitors for the Newdigate : — 

“ Then he gave me (wrote Ruskin to his father on Dec. 24, 
1836) some directions for gaining Oxford poetical prizes, which 
were very excellent directions for writing bad poetry. One was 
to imitate Pope. Now, when I write poetry I like to imitate 
nobody. However, one piece of counsel was excellent, viz. to 
write two poems — one in my own style, the other polished and 
spoiled up to their standard, so that if I failed to carry all before 
me with my own, I might be able tq fall back upon the other.’' 

If Ruskin did not literally carry out this latter counsel, yet 
a reader, if he cares to compare the several pieces (printed 
among the Works), will observe that in “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta” he polished in the orthodox fashion, whereas in 
“The Gipsies” he went his own way. In the case of “The 
Gipsies,” Ruskin had a formidable competitor in Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, whom, however, he ran close for the prize. 

An eminent writer has said that “those who care to see 
how a clever man may beat a man of genius may compare 
Dean Stanley’s ‘Gipsies’ with Ruskin’s.”^ Stanley’s poem 
^ Frederic Harrison's John EusMn, p. 35. 
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UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS 


T. was undoubtedly better calculated tban Ruskin’s to hit the 
taste of the examiners, especially when Keble, as Professor 
of Poetry, was chief among them. But it seems unnecessary, 
in order to account for Ruskin's failure, to disparage Stanley’s 
poem, which is among the best of its kind, and contains two 
or three lines that deserve to live. His ''Gipsies” may or 
may not be the better poem ; it is certainly not the better 
"prize poem.” Ruskin’s father, whose intense admiration 
for his son’s talents never conquered his own shrewd common 
sense, put both the philosophy of prize poems and the be- 
setting sin of Ruskin’s verses in an admirable letter to 
W. H. Harrison (April 7, 1837) : — 

“My son left for Oxford this morning, and had not time to 
reply to your kind notes. Some corrections he naust and others 
he will, I doubt not, adopt. The truth is, that verses taken at 
random from his poetic heap are just about as fit for the public 
eye as a block of marble just starting into form would be for 
the model room of Somerset House. ... I cannot get him to 
correct or revise anything ; and if he ever aspires to contend for 
a Poetry Prize at Oxford, he must fail, for this reason, that there 
it is not the poem having the greatest number of beauties, but 
that which betrays fewest faults, that carries the day.” 

In the following year Ruskin, as a letter to his father shows, 
took much pains in polishing : — 

“I must give an immense time every day to the Newdigate, 
which I must have, if study will get it. I have much to revise. 
You find many faults, but there are hundreds which have escaped 
your notice, and many lines must go out altogether which you 
and I should wish to stay in. The thing must be remodelled, 
and I must finish it while it has a freshness on it, otherwise it 
will not be written well. The old lines are hackneyed in my 
ears, even as a very soft Orleans plum, which youx* Jewess has 
wiped and re-wiped with the corner of her apron, till its polish 
is perfect, and its temperature elevated.” 

The poem, however, as finally sent in, was not among 
Ruskin’s happier pieces ; he was very properly beaten, as 
he said, by an old schoolfellow at Mr. Dale’s, J. H. Dart, 
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who afterwards obtained distinction as a conveyancer and 0 
wrote a passable translation of the Iliad. At the third try 
Euskin was successful. His ''Salsette and Elephanta’’^ 
is less interesting than his “ Gipsies/' but it is far more 
smooth and polished. It betrays the fewest faults." Its 
rhetoric is in the approved style. You know the kind 
of thing,” said Lord Goschen in describing his own can- 
didature for the Newdigate prize — ''rhetoric in rhyme, 
grand, heroic, antithetical, alliterative.” The subject on 
that occasion was Belshazzar's Feast: — 

“ Ho ! bring the cups, the golden goblets bring ; 

A godlike chalice, for a godlike king ! 

Bring forth the cups ! ’T would be a draught divine — 

In Hebrew vessels, Babylonian wine.” 

There are passages in Ruskin's prize poem which recall Lord 
Goschen's skit : — 

Revered as monarchs, or as gods adored, 

Alternately they rear the sceptre and the sword . . . 

And cast, in death-heaps, by the purple flood, 

Her strength of Babylonian multitude.” 

The argument of the poem conforms closely, too, to the then 
accepted models, which were parodied by Goldwin Smith in 
the following programme suggested to a competitor whose 
subject was “The Stuarts”: "The Stuarts will never be 
restored — The J ews will — Salem I ” Stanley's " Gipsies ” had 
concluded with the restoration of all Wanderers to the fold 
of the Church ; and Ruskin's " Salsette and Elephanta,” 
after duly chronicling divers superstitions, shows us heathen 
India deserting “ the darkened path her fathers trod,” and 
seeking redemption in Christianity. The exotic scenery of 
the poem has been known to perplex some readers. “ Majestic 

^ Cases are known, I believe, in through ‘ The Eevolt of Islam ’ ” 
which readers have gone through without ever discovering “who 
the poem without deriving any revolted against whom, or what.” 
clear idea of who or what were It may be well, therefore, to say at 
Salsette and Elephanta ; therein once that Salsette and Elephanta 
not being worse at fault perhaps are islands lying off Bombay, with 
than Buskin himself, who once remains of cave temples sacred to 
confessed that he had “ waded Hindu divinities. 
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^P. Dharavee/' Canarah’s hill,” and the peepuFs purple shade 
carry with them suggestions of Bon Gaultier's ‘‘ Kaftan and 
Kalpac have gone to their rest,” and of Edward Lear's 
''purple nullahs” and "silvery Goreewallahs.” But for this 
the subject was responsible. The piece, however, is not 
•without " beauties ” of its own, and the real Ruskin flashes 
out in occasional passages, as in the lines : — 

" Yes ! he shall fall, though once his throne was set 
Where the high heaven and crested mountains met ; 

Though distant shone with many an azure gem 
The glacier glory of his diadem.” 

Ruskin's success with " Salsette and Elephanta ” won him 
favour in the eyes of the College and University authorities. 
Keble, discharging the usual office of the Professor of Poetry 
on these occasions, "asked me to cut out all my best bits.” 
Dean Gaisford was gracious, and coached the prizeman for 
his recitation in the theatre (June 12, 1839). The Censor, 
in his speech at the end of term, made very complimentary 
allusions to the honour which a gentleman-commoner had 
done to the House. The following letter gives a lively 
account of the speech: — 

{To his Father.) — " I am in a great hurry, going to Athlone's, 
but I thought the Censor's speech particularly eloquent last night, 
and my mother can't remember the substance thereof. After a 
few remarks on the Class List, he began to speak of a certain 
insignis juvenis — ex superiori ordine — of the upper rank of his 
college — uniting an intense degree of intellect and morality, who 
having acquired extensive knowledge of men and manners and 
natural phenomena during protracted travel — uniting refined taste 
with extensive knowledge of polite literature — summo something 
or other — and then maxima facundid atque lepore^ etc. — had been 
successful in' certamine poetico — victoriam meritam, etc. — to tho 
great joy of his college friends and tutors. Then he proceeded 
to compare this Juvenis to Alexander the Great and Pompey, 
though I couldn t catch the points of resemblance, and wound 
up by returning thanks to him in the name of his college, and 
saying they expected higher honour from him yet. All this in 
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Latin, and a great deal more wMcii I could not hear. I want 0] 
a brown, rough, bright- eyed brute of a new dog.” 

The recitation of the Prize Poem at Commemoration was 
a great event in the domestic circle. His mother was too 
nervous to be present ; but without need, for Ruskin went 
through the ordeal very well, to his father’s infinite delight. 
The recitation was of accidental interest as bringing the 
young author to the notice of a master in literature, in 
whose spirit of ‘'walking with nature” Ruskin was to under- 
take his principal work. “There were 2000 ladies and 
gentlemen to hear it,” records Ruskin’s father proudly in a 
letter to W. H. Harrison ; “ he was not at all nervous, and it 
went all very well off. The notice taken of him is quite 
extraordinary.” It must be doubted, however, whether the 
Newdigate Prize Poem was so much the attraction as the 
conferment of an honorary degree upon the Lake Poet. 
Wordsworth’s reception on the occasion by the under- 
graduates was most enthusiastic. He in his turn took kindly 
notice of the young prize poet. “We were asked,” continues 
Ruskin’s father, “ to meet Wordsworth yesterday, and getting 
next to him, I had a delightful hour.” Ruskin’s Newdigate 
was almost worth winning, for the sake of this link in the 
personal history of English literature; but in after life he 
looked back with bitterness on the long hours spent upon 
the competition. The recitation, he said in conversation 
in 1881, quite turned his head; and in some unused notes 
for his Autobiography he describes the prize as having been 
won at last “to my father’s tearful joy, and my own entirely 
ridiculous and ineffable conceit and puffing up. We went 
on our summer travels that year to Cornwall, where I 
expected the miners to regard me with admiration as the 
winner of the Newdigate — where, however, I still had the 
grace and sense to spend all the time I could get, after my 
miserable forenoon’s task of Lucretius was done, in staring at 
the sea. I cannot understand how schoolmasters of sense 
allow their boys even to try for prizes.” Many passages 
in his books, in which he inveighed against the evils of 
the competitive element in education, were heightened in 
emphasis by bitter recollections of his own experience. 
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IV 

Ruskin spoke occasionally at the Union, and serv 
a term upon the Committee of that Society. The 
dent under whom he served was Lake, afterwards D 
Durham, who never forgot two very brilliant speed 
heard there at different times. One was by Lord ] 
Cecil, afterwards Marquis of Salisbury and Prime Mi] 
the other, striking and very poetical,'* was by R 
‘‘I forget the subject," added the Dean, ''but remen 
specially vivid description of the scenery of the Alps." ^ 
subject of the motion which Ruskin proposed in this s 
as in many a book of later years, was "That intell 
education as distinguished from moral discipline is 
mental to the interests of the lower order of a nation." 
connexion with the scenery of the Alps is not ol 
but Ruskin may have kept no closer to his text in 
speeches than afterwards in Professorial lectures. Ai 
motion which he supported was " That the reading oj 
and well- written Novels is neither prejudicial to the 
nor to the intellectual character." For that debate he 
have been well prepared by the essay of which we 
already heard. Ruskin throughout his life was fond < 
theatre, and it is interesting to find him moving on ar 
occasion "That Theatrical Representations are upo] 
whole highly beneficial to the character of a nation, 
his reply at the end of the debate there is amusing m( 
in the life of F. W. Robertson. The future minis' 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, spoke against the theatre, an 
so much obsessed with the responsibility of the oc( 
that, before rising, he asked the friend who was sitti 
his side to pray for him. The prayer did not avail t( 
him from a reply which convulsed the room with laui 
Ruskin's speech, as the friend records, was "very inge 
and somewhat sarcastic. With considerable circumloc 
and innuendo he was describing a certain persona] 
whose influence he probably thought Robertson had, i 

^ Memorials of Bean Lake, 1901, p. 33. 
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observations, given too much, consideration, -when Robertson 0] 
said in my ear, ‘ Why, the man is describing the Devil ! ' ^ 
One other speech at the XJnion remains to be recorded; 
it is the only one of the four in which Ruskin took a side 
which was afterwards not to be his. It had been moved 
''That the present facilities of acquiring knowledge through 
the medium of the Press are on the whole productive of 
more harm than benefit,” and Ruskin spoke against the 
motion ; in favour of a Press which he afterwards compen- 
diously condemned as so many "square leagues of dirtily- 
printed falsehood.’’ 2 But, as for personal reasons I am glad 
to remember, he made exceptions. 

V 

Neither in Christ Church, nor in the wider circle to 
which membership of the Union might have admitted him, 
did Ruskin make many fast friendships. With the Oriel 
set, then the most influential in the University, he did not 
come in contact. Froude was his contemporary at Oxford, 
and in after life they became close friends, but they did not 
meet in their undergraduate days. Of the Oxford Move- 
ment, at its height towards the end of Ruskin’s time there, 
little mention is to be found in his letters, writings, or papers. 
Two of the greatest masters of modern English were at the 
University at the same time ; but their orbits did not cross. 
Who can say what might have happened if Ruskin had 
fallen under. Newman’s spell? But the younger man had 
a stubborn tenacity of Evangelical breeding in him. His 
mother, however, was not without her anxieties, for was not 
Pusey installed in a chair of authority within her son’s 
college ? — 

" I am sorry, very sorry, she wrote to him, when he was stay- 
ing at Oxford in 1843, " that such differences should have arisen 
anywhere, but more especially that they should have arisen in 
Oxford. What are the real doctrines of Puseyism? Why do 
they not state them fairly and in such plain terms as may 

^ Life and Letters of F. W. Eohertson, by Stopford Brooke, p. 18. 

* Fors Clavigeray Letter 67. 
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AP. enable people of ordinary understandings to know what they 
do think the truth ? Any time I have heard Mr. Newman preach, 
he seemed to me like Oliver Cromwell to talk that he might 
not be understood. . . , Surely our Saviour's consecration must 
have effected a change in the Elements if an ordinary minister 
can ; but these are things too much for me. I thank God I have 
His word to go to ; and I beseech you to take nothing for granted 
that you hear from these people, but think and search for yourself. 
As I have said, I have little fear of you, but I shall be glad when 
you get from among them. " 

This was an attitude of suspicion towards his Oxford 
associates, as towards Carlyle and others at a later time, 
which she steadily maintained, and it caused some necessary 
alienation of sympathy and economy of confidence between 
mother and son. Such an attitude, and Ruskin's dutiful 
habit of spending some part of every evening in his mother's 
lodgings, may well have tended to limit the range of his 
acquaintance. But there were other reasons. For one 
thing, he was, as we have seen, centred and absorbed in his 
own pursuits ; for another, he had, at this period at any rate 
and in relation to his own sex, little genius for friendship in 
the romantic sort. Of some of his Christ Church contem- 
poraries he saw something during vacations, and for a time 
his father took rooms for him in St. James's Street, that his 
friends of quality might not be at the pains of coming out to 
Herne Hill to see him. References to Christ Church acquaint- 
ances occur in a series of his Letters to a College Friend, 
Edward Clayton, to whom they are addressed, was his senior 
at Christ Church by two years, and was ordained in 1841. 
In writing to him, Ruskin adopts the familiar style common 
among college friends, and condescends to the occasional use 
of slang. Many of the letters seem, however, to have been 
written with care, and there is much vivacity and fancy in 
them. Of the following Reflections on a Penny, it has been 
well said that there is ‘'at least a dash of Charles Lamb 
in it":— 

(To Edward Clayton.) July 4, 1840. — “Sir, — It is altogether 
impossible that you can have any moral perception of the value 
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of coins in general, and pence in particular — that you can have 0] 
formed any distinct ideas of the functions of pence — of their 
design — and influence on society. You never can have weighed 
one in your hand — suspended it between yom* forefinger and 
thumb — felt that it was an ounce of copper — remembered that 
it was four farthings — or computed that eleven encores would 
make it a shilling! a Scotch pound! a piece of silver! a bob! 
Have you ever reflected that, in order to your possession of it, 
currents of silent lightning have been rushing through the 
inmost mass of the globe since the foundation of its hills was 
laid — that chasms have been cloven upwards through its adamant, 
with the restless electric fire gleaming along their crystalline 
sides, folded in purple clouds of metallic vapour — that to obtain 
it for you the sepulchral labour of a thousand arms has penetrated 
the recesses of the earth, dashed the river from its path, hurled 
the rock from its seat, sought a way beneath the waves of the 
deep, heavy sea I For you, night and day, have heaved the dark 
limbs of the colossal engine — its deep, fierce breath has risen in 
hot pants to heaven — the crimson furnace has illumined midnight, 
shaken its fiei^y hair like meteors among the stars — for you — for 
you, to abuse and waste the result of their ceaseless labour ! . . . 

‘‘ I have been hard at work with Cocks,^ getting him to believe 
in Turner : he is coming steadily round ; clever fellow ! will soon 
be all right. He is going up the Nile this winter, to learn to eat 
raw meat ; he’ll save in cooks when he comes back, provided they 
don’t cook Mm. I have seen Newton in town, who is busy giving 
long names to brass farthings, and putting them in the British 
Museum. Acland, I had a day’s sketching with, at Oxford, and 
was introduced to Athlone’s fourteen dogs : 2 he is beginning to 
think of parting with some. Nothing new at Oxford, except a 
Christ Church man’s making the Proctor feel the value of ^ence 
by taking him 480 half-pence by way of a sovereign fine, and 
remarking to him, as he let go the handkerchief which contained 
them, that he’d no doubt he would find them all right, if he’d 
pick them up. This was done once before, but, by all accounts, 
not so eflEectively.” 

^ Charles Somers Cocks, after- Ginkel, Earl of Athlone, an under- 
wards third Earl Somers. graduate at Christ Church at this 

* George Henry Godart de time ; he died in 1843. 
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COLLEGE TUTORS 


It was, however, among the “ last year ” undergraduates 
and the College authorities that Ruskin found his more 
valuable friends and acquaintances. Some of the great 
personages of the place disappointed him aesthetically, and 
either took no notice of him or were personally repellent. 
The Dean (Gaisford) was ‘‘a rotundly progressive terror, 
or sternly enthroned and niched Anathema/' Pusey, who 
never spoke to him, was a sickly and rather ill put together 
English clerical gentleman, who never looked one in the 
face, or appeared aware of the state of the weather." Liddell, 
on the other hand, who succeeded to the Deanery in 1855, 
impressed Ruskin at once as ''one of the rarest types of 
nobly presenced Englishmen." "He was always right and 
serviceable," Ruskin adds in some autobiographical notes, 
"in what notice he took of me, though he took little, and 
his haughty and reserved manner hindered me from asking 
for more." To his advice, however, Ruskin owed a debt at 
this time which was acknowledged in one of his last lectures 
at Oxford.^ The Library of Christ Church contains a few 
good Italian pictures and a valuable collection of drawings. 
Liddell introduced Ruskin to them, and in the later period 
of his undergraduate days he spent many hours studying 
and drawing among them. The description of Liddell in 
Frceterita is well known, and is not very sympathetic. With 
him and his family, in later years, Ruskin was, however, in 
relations of cordial friendship, and there are letters which 
show that he and the Dean were on more affectionate terms 
in earlier times than the references in Probterita suggest. 
Ruskin's own College Tutor was the Rev. Walter Brown, 
afterwards Vicar of Wendlebury, who "became," says the 
pupil, "somewhat loved by me, and with gentleness encou- 
raged me into some small acquaintance with Greek verbs." 
" He was the only one of my old masters," wrote Ruskin in a 
letter of condolence on his death (1862), " from whom I could 
or would receive guidance." The guidance, if received, was 
accompanied with much objection and criticism on Ruskin's 
side, as appears in many letters which passed between them 
on principles of criticism, theories of education, and the 
1 A Lecture on "Patience ” (1884), § 6. 
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foundations of morality and religion. Ruskin perhaps owed pi 
more to his private tutor, Osborne Gordon, who, if less given 
to discussion of the immensities, was ever at hand with a 
shrewd word in season. Ruskin's father was deeply sen- 
sible of Gordon's services to his son, and in recognition of 
them gave £5000 for the augmentation of poor Christ 
Church livings. Raskin's own tribute may be read in the 
inscription which he composed for a memorial window in 
Easthampstead Church : — 

This Window and Mosaic Pavement are dedicate 
To God's praise, in loving Memory of His 
Servant, Osborne Gordon, B.D., 

Student and Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Rector of this Parish from 1860 to 1883. 

An Englishman of the olden time, 

Humane without weakness, Learned without ostentation, 

Witty without malice, Wise without pride, 

Honest of heart. Lofty of thought ; 

Dear to his fellow men, and dutiful to his God. 

When his friends shall also be departed, 

And can no more cherish his memory, 

Be it revered by the stranger. 

Another of the College authorities to whom Ruskin owed 
much was Dr. Buckland, afterwards Dean of Westminster, 
then a Canon of Christ Church and Reader in Geology in the 
University. He was one of the “ characters " of the place ; 
his table, for one thing, was like no one else’s, before or since. 

He used to say that he had eaten his way straight through 
the animal creation, and that the worst thing was a mole ; 
though he told Lady Lyndhurst afterwards that there was 
one thing even worse than a mole, and that was a blue-bottle 
fly. Augustus Plare, whose amusing tales themselves call 
for a somewhat robust digestion, had a story of a dish yet 
more strange and rare. The heart of a French king pre- 
served in a silver casket at Nuneham was produced for his 
inspection. Whilst looking at it he exclaimed, “I have 
eaten many strange things, but have never eaten the heart of 
a king,” and before any one could hinder him he had gobbled 
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2 it up, and the precious relic was lost for ever! Euskin 
always regretted a day of unlucky engagement on which he 
missed a delicate toast of mice; and remembered, with 
delight, being waited upon one hot summer morning by 
two graceful and polite little Carolina lizards, who kept olF 
the flies. He recalled this occasion in the Catalogue of his 
collections at Oxford in a note to his copy of Carpaccio’s 
signature held by a lizard. “ The student will be surprised 
at first,” he says, “ by the placing of this example in the group 
of domestic animals. If he will recollect JuvenaTs measure 
of contented possession — Unius sese dominum fecisse lacertce 
— he may feel that the lizard is indeed the best of all in- 
troductions to the races of living creatures meant for our 
companions.” He had another story of Buckland sending a 
young lady to a ball with a live snake for her bracelet, and 
he stayed there ! '‘Yes,” added Euskin, in telling the story 
to a young lady, “ and well he might in such an honourable 
place ; any snake might be proud of so delightful a position.’' 
At Buckland’s table Euskin met the leading scientific men. 
of the day ; among others, the one who was to become the 
greatest of them all : — 

(To his Father.) “ Oxfoeu, April 22, 1837. . . . Buckland intro- 
duced me to Lord Cole, and said that as we were both geologists 
he did not hesitate to leave us together, while he did what he 
certainly very much required — brushed up a little. Lord Cole 
and I were talking about some fossils newly arrived from India . 
He remarked that his friend Dr, B.’s room was cleaner and! 
in better order than he remembered ever to have seen it. There 
was not a chair to sit upon, all covered with dust, broken alabastex* 
candlesticks, withered flower-leaves, frogs cut out of serpentine, 
broken models of fallen temples, torn papers, old manuscripts, 
stufied reptiles, deal boxes, brown paper, wool, tow and cottorx, 
and a considerable variety of other articles. . . . While we were 
sitting over our wine after dinner, in came Dr. Daubeny, one of 
the most celebrated geologists of the day, — a curious little animal, 
looking through his spectacles with an air very distingud — aad 
Mr. Darwin, whom I ha*d heard read a paper at the Geologica.1 
Society. He and I got together, and talked all the evening.’’ 
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Ruskin used to prepare diagrams for the lectures given C 
by Buckland as Reader in Geology. “My picture of the 
granite veins in Trewavas Head, with a cutter weathering 
the point in a squall, in the style of Copley Fielding, still, 

[ believe, forms part of the resources of the geological 
iepartment.” Buckland’s geology was in many respects as 
old-fashioned as this curious relic; but Ruskin always re- 
membered with gratitude his introduction, through Buck- 
land’s advice, to James Forbes’s papers on glacier motion, 
afterwards expanded in Travels through the Alps of Savoy. 

An interesting friendship which Ruskin made among the 
older men was with Charles Newton. He was three years 
Ruskin’s senior, and was already giving evidence of his 
bent, in the scientific study of architecture and arch£eology. 
Ruskin owed to him one lesson, he says, which he never 
forgot. It came about in the usual way, which was a 
request to Ruskin for a drawing. Newton wanted one of 
a Norman door on which he was going to read a paper to 
the Architectural Society : — 

“ When I got to work on it, he had to point out to me that 
my black dots and Proutesque breaks were no manner of use 
to him, and that I must be content to draw steady lines in their 
exact place and proportion. I fulfilled his directions with more 
difficulty than I had expected — and produced the first architectural 
drawing of any value I ever made in my life. If only I had 
gone on so ! but the accuracy was irksome to me ; — the result I 
thought cold and commonplace. I went back to my dots and 
breaks for three years more. Yet the lesson stayed with me.” 

The two men had many tastes in common ; they travelled 
together in Switzerland and Italy, as we shall hear ; and 
“there were possibilities,” Ruskin says, “of some heroic 
attachment between us, in the manner of Theseus and 
Pirithous.” “ Newton is indeed a noble fellow,” wrote Ruskin 
in 1850 ; “ I learn more from him than from any other of my 
acquaintance old and young, besides getting prime jokes into 
the bargain.” But when Ruskin dilated upon the beauty of 
the snows of Ohamouni, Newton fixed his eyes upon the 
moraines and was of opinion that “more housemaids were 
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CHAP, wanted in that establishment/’ The note of Philisi 
was assumed, no doubt, to tease his friend ; but thei 
some fundamental diiference between the two men. I 
was in his early years absorbed in landscape, Italia 
Gothic architecture, and was destined to develop B 
tendencies which Newton had early detected when h 
of his friend that there was the making of a Robespit 
him/’ Newton was absorbed in classical art and ai 
logy ; was Attic and diplomatic. On one occasion he i; 
Raskin to go with him to Greece, but this invitation w 
accepted. The Goth and the Greek went their several 
and a friendship which at one time was close and affect 
was partly buried beneath the marbles of Halicarnassus 
as late as 1869 Ruskin refers to Newton as *‘a sm 
unweariedly kind guide, always near me since we w 
College together.” ^ The nearness came to have a do: 
tie, for Newton married Mr. Arthur Severn’s eldest 
and one may trace to the friendship with Newton the 
interest which Ruskin took in archaeological excavat 
classical lands, and the financial aids which he rei 
to it.2 

But the closest, the dearest, and the most endur 
Ruskin’s Oxford friendships — a friendship which 
changed, but by deepening, throughout life — was with ! 
Acland. He was Ruskin’s senior by four years in a 
two in College standing, and the older man assumed 
the first an attitude of protective friendship towarc 
younger. Ruskin has drawn in Prceterita a charmin 
ture of Acland ‘‘in the playful and proud heroism 
youth,” and has described how he “gave me the gc 
seeing a noble young English life in its purity, sa^ 
honour, reckless daring, and happy piety ; its English 
shining prettily through all, like a girl’s in her be 
Ruskin admired, without having it in him to imitat 
example. “ I had been too often adjured and comma: 
he says, “ to take care of myself, ever to think of foil 

^ preface to The Queen of the excavations in Ehodes, ai 

works of art discovered we 

» He defrayed the cost of various sented by him to the Musei 
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him over slippery weirs, or accompanying him in pilot boats 
through white-topped shoal water; but both in art and 
science, he could pull me on, being years ahead of me, yet 
glad of my sympathy, for, till I came, he was literally alone 
in the University in caring for either/' The protective friend- 
ship, on the one side, the aflfectionate sympathy, on the 
other, endured throughout life. Acland, in looking back 
over more than fifty years of “ a friendship without a jar," 
said that Ruskin had been one of the joys of his life and of 
his homo ; ^ and Ruskin, in one of his later Oxford lectures, 
said of the friendship begun in undergraduate days that 
“ if it alone were all I owed to Oxford, the most gracious 
kindness of the Alma Mater would in that gift have been 
fulfilled to mo." ^ 


VI 

And is there to be no more Oxford ? " asked Fronde, 
after reading the account of Ruskin's undergraduate days 
in Prwterita — an account which, with inimitable irony and 
humour, describes “Christ Church Choir," but which — so 
Froudo, of Oriel, complained — did not give an exhaustive 
view either of the studies or manners of the University 
in their day. “No, dear friend," replied Ruskin; “I have 
no space to describe the advantages I never used, nor does 
my own failure give me right to blame, even were there 
any use in blaming, a system now passed away/' He was not 
always so reticent ; a letter written many years earlier to his 
Oxford tutor gives account of what he did not learn at the 
University, and what he should have been taught : — 

(To the Rev. W. L. Brown.) “Edinburgh, Uh November, 
1853. . . . The very few who have perfectly rational parents, and 
perfectly well educated minds, may turn our university system to 
good advantage, but they would do the same with anything. I 
will tell you frankly what I feel respecting myself. ... I went 
on till I was to go to College, educating myself in mineralogy, 

^ Letter from Acland, read at the opening of the Ruskin Museum 
at Meersbrook Park (Tgdradl, May 1890). 

® Readings in “ Modern Faintersf § 04 
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OXFORD KDlK^VriON CEITICISKD 


<JRAI\ (Imwiijg, aiMl fchi^ powiir of Hiriiiging wonln togcithor, which 
My iiitinimi vanity prcvanttnl itiy riiecnving iw} 
tinn in littniit-tirn, cxcc|tt, wliiit I picktHl up itiyKclf. , . , 
wht)h\ I am conKciciuH of no riwult from tho University 
respect, except thii deiul wii«t© of tliroo or ftnir mimtha in 
pooms for the Now«HgHtt% a pri‘/*e whicli I ivouhl tuihonitati 
away with. . . , 

1 ijuglit lunno’ to have horn iilhiwtal— hut atop : t ^ 
you exactly what ought t4i liavo hoen tiono with mo— ^ 
'Univoraity hocii working on a hmlthy aystfiu, 

** I ahotihl liiivo hcim fir«t asked what I liktal and Ir 
in the hahit of atudying* I aliotild liavo iirifiwerod--Mln 
iiatuml history, tlrawing, {Kiiitry, and matlieinatica : tJntt 
likiid CIreek. 

***(k.KKV jcni slioidd have iin«wer«H!. * Hliow mo your 
writo mo a prose iwmiy on any auhJiHtt that at prosiuit 1 
you, ilo to Dr. Buekland and aecortain how imioh time 
apare you, and to Dr, Datibeny aiul Mr, Hill. I^it ihiiiti < 
you llrat cli>iidy, and am^eitiiin whtiro you ought to begin." 

When I gave yoti my poetry and essay, you won 
iiMUi in a moment that the poetry wiiii uiiinvimtive iim 
leHs, hut that the prose writing iiatl some thenight in 
that the talent of putting wordi together wm worth cull 
You should then have eonaultotl with Hiiekkiid, !>iiiiltt 
'Hill, luul mi their re|K>rt, have aildreasial me next day iw fo 
** * Hir, you will not, of course, expect that our eatiiiiiiti 
powers ami of what m beat to lai donu for you alimild n 
agree with youim— but if we are wrong, you will liiivi 
of time to show u« tliat w® are m\ In your after life i lie 
we hope for your <liligtinc© in followtng oitl the pliiii 
w© ihall adopt ftjr you. W« think that your proiai w 
gtHKl You will furnish ui with a short eimy every i 
which we will make such remarks a» we lliink proper. 
md erpetd 0> /idiom our cicInVr, unim ijtm lAtf jusi 
Mtmry irHiio\ lunrmmr i/oiiiif/, mmi farm liii owti itylii by 
judgment, 

«*<Wo do not think it advimhlo at prestiit to ciiltiv 
taito for poetry, and wo heg of you to glv© ii« your 
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honour that you will not occupy your time in writing so much Cl 
as a single verse while you are at the University. This is the ^ 
only thing in which we wish to put constraint upon you. 

‘‘(You would not have hurt my vanity very dreadfully by 
this, and have saved me much loss of time.) 

‘“We will give you every advantage in our power in the 
study of mineralogy, botany, and astronomy, but as we find you 
are unacquainted at present with the first laws of chemistry, 
you must begin with these. 

“ ‘ You will find it not irksome to give an hour a day to the 
study of Latin grammar — an hour to Greek : and an hour — or 
as much more as you like — to Mathematics. 

“ ‘ In all your studies, we have only one request to make you, 
and that we expect you scrupulously to comply with : That you 
work with jpatience as well as diligence, and take care to secure 
every step you take : we do not care how much or how little 
you do — but let what you do, he done for ever.’’ . . . 

“ With another boy, of course, another kind of treatment would 
have been required. You will say, ‘But this would have needed 
totally different machinery.’ Yes, verily, and totally different 
machinery I trust we shall soon have. They have too long 
forgotten at Oxford the exclamation of the old cavalier — ‘By 
G — , sir, men cannot be stuffed as they stuff turkies ’ — ^when 
his friend sent to him in his prison to ask what he could do 
for him before his execution.” 

This is all very well ; and in these days, of wider choice 
of studies and of ‘'soft options” (as admirers of the ancien 
regime are wont to call them), it is possible that Ruskin 
might have fared better at Oxford. But on the other 
hand he might not. He would have been wayward and 
discursive, I think, whatever the University system of 
the time might have been. At the end, however, as the 
hour of the final schools drew near, he made a desperate 
effort to qualify himself for the brilliant degree upon which 
his father counted as the first stage on his son’s career 
towards a Bishopric. In the Long Vacation of 1839, Osborne 
Gordon came to read with Ruskin at Herne Hill. He gave 
one initial piece of good advice which his pupil throughout 
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SUDDEN n.LNESS 


f life oonsistontly (liaobeyod: ** Whon yon Imvo got too much 
to do, don't do it'* After ChrmtinaH came the laBt puslt 
with private cajacliing again fnnn Gordon* and Eunkin rttad, 
with Huh? intermiHHion, freon aix in the morning to iwolvo 
at night* One ovoning at the la^giiming of ilm Muiiimor 
term ho wan Hurprined by a abort tiekling oougli, hdlowed 
l)y a eurious iante in the moutii whieli he prt'aeiiily ptoauaveel 
to be btontl* The tlrop wan not Ian di‘ath“-warraiit, Init li 
was a death-blow to hopen of uoach'mical diHtiticliom Soimi 
of the doatorn took a very Berioim view; his iiujther, wlm 
laid ki^pt terms in Oxforci in onler to Ijo at hand in <aistj 
of acuddent t>r smiden illness, was mort'i hopeful ; but on 
the inanediate pedicy f«»r tlui crisis there conbl Ihi no 
division of o|Hniom Further reading was imperatively ft»r« 
bichlem Th«^ Dean gave permission to put cdlhlcigrei'-taking ; 
Iluskin went tltnvn from Oxford with las parents in simroli 
of health. Ib^ was to return two years later; amt, a year 
later again, was to eonm l)efi»re the wtirld m ** A (iraduato 
of Oxford’*; but it was among tither scenes amt in oihiu* 
studies, among tlm hills and clouds, the trees ami numses* 
that ho really graduated. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE POETRY OF ARGHITECTURE—YOYM.^— 
FIRST LOVE 

(1837-1840) 

I spent the sunny hours of many a glorious morning, — when 
I ought to have been hammering on the hilltops or ploughing 
in the fields, — in trying which of two fine words would fit 
best at the end of a stanza, and how the stanza might best 
be twisted so as to get them both in — sustaining my stomach 
for this work at the same time by dwelling on my own dis- 
appointed love and on any picturesque horrors or sorrows I 
could find in Herodotus.” — ^Autobiographical Notes. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the strength of Ruskin's 
native bent, and the early development of his powers, than 
the papers on '' The Poetry of Architecture/' which appeared 
in Loudon's Architectural Magazine during 1837 and 1838; 
that is, when he was eighteen and nineteen. In 1837 the 
summer tour with his parents was to Yorkshire, the Lakes, 
and Derbyshire. They drove down by the North Road as 
usual, and on the fourth day arrived at Catterick Bridge, 
on the Swale, below Richmond. By the clear-pebbled 
stream, Ruskin felt for the last time, he says, "‘the pure 
childish love of nature which Wordsworth so idly takes 
for an intimation of immortality.” They went on to the 
Lake country ; familiar ground, but since he had last visited 
it he had seen Italy. The contrast between the cottages 
of Westmoreland and those of the Southern Alps struck 
him at once, and the idea of the architectural papers 
took shape. Some were written in 1837 ; others, in the 
following year when the tour was to Scotland, and again 
the Lakes and Derbyshire. The first notes were written 
on his knee as they trotted along; they were worked up 
at Oxford, and many of them were dated at “ Christ Church.” 
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I 

P. How significant is tho full title of those papors 

Introthiftidu fo the Twin/ of Architivtikrc ; or, The Arrhi- 
lerture tf the Naliom of Mnrojm miMtlered in ite AnHiH-ia- 
lion with KalumI /'Vc«cry tvu! Ndfionnl tdiararter, by 
Katiiphusin. 

“ I could not have put,” ho says, “ in fowor or nioro in- 
clusive wonLs tho <lofinitU)n of what lialf my future life was 
to bo spent in discoursing of ; while the nom-de-plumo 1 
chose, According to Nature, was ocpially oxpresKive of tho 
toinpor in which I was to discoiirso alike on that nml ovory 
other subject.” His works on nrohitooture were tho Hrst 
treatises in English to teach the significance of buildings as 
records of tho life and faith of nathtna. Herein they hatl a 
truly scientific basis, and openo<l up new paths of specula- 
tion, study, and research. In those early essays, tlus thesis 
is illustrated from a narrow range of instances and in a 
restricted field, for the wid«i prospectus of the title shrank 
in tho a(5tual text to an analysis of oottJ^^os juul villas in 
England and tho Alpine regions, with an excursus in which 
tho writer oharacteristioally found sermons in Chiniiteysj 
but tho root-idea is firndy there : in ovory chapter tho char- 
acteristics of tho building are brought into relation with tho 
national character of tho builders. Tho papers show, more- 
ovor, that Kuskin had already soissod some of the architoo- 
tural prinoiplos which ho was to dovolop ton years later in 
Tlie Sevm Lampti. Here, for inatanoo, is a ptrssago (notahlo 
also for its command of expression) in which ho stales his 
oharacteristio theory of ornament : — 

“ When Nature determines on decoiating a piece of project, 
ing rock, she begins with the l)old projecting surface, to which the 
eye is naturally drawn by its form, and (observe how ctrwely she 
works by the principles which were before iavestigatt'd) she 
finishes this with lichens and mingled colours, to a degree of 
delicacy, which makes us feel that w© nevMr mn look close 
enough ; but she puts in not a single maw oi form to atteaot the 
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eye, more than the grand outline renders necessary. But, where 0] 
the rock joins the ground, where the shadow falls, and the eye 
is not attracted, she puts in bold forms of ornament, large leaves 
and grass, bunches of moss and heather, strong in their projec- 
tion, and deep in their colour. Therefore, the architect must 
act on precisely the same principle : his outward surfaces he may 
leave the wind and weather to finish in their own way; but he 
cannot allow Nature to put grass and weeds into the shadows; 
ergo, he must do it himself ; and, whenever the eye loses itself 
in shade, wherever there is a dark and sharp corner, there, if he 
can, he should introduce a wreath of fiower-work.” 

And here, again, is a passage in which the boy of nineteen 
lays down a law with regard to ornamental design and 
natural forms which he was to teach in lectures, treatises, 
examples, and practice throughout his working life : — 

‘‘Of the ornament itself, it is to be observed that it is not 
to be what is properly called architectural decoration (that which 
is ‘ decorous,’ becoming, or suitable to), namely, the combination 
of minor forms, which repeat the lines, and partake of the essence 
of the grand design, and carry out its meaning and life into its 
every member ; but it is to be true sculpture ; the presenting of 
a pure ideality of form to the eye, which may give perfect con- 
ception, without the assistance of colour : it is to be the stone 
image of vegetation, not botanically accurate, indeed, but suffi- 
ciently near to permit us to be sure of the intended flower or leaf.” 

As the “Reply to Blackwood,'' written in 1836, was the 
prelude to Modern Painters, so the “Poetry of Architec- 
ture” was the prelude to Seven Lamps, Stones of Venice, 
and The Two Paths?- 

The individuality of style in these papers is no less 
marked. The sentences are put together in his character- 
istic manner, with the form and the rhythm which were 
his own. The juvenilia of many eminent men, if brought 
together, may often be mistaken, the one for the other’s ; 

^ Any reader who cares to pur- Library Edition a large collection 
sue this subject will find in the of parallel passages. 

Notes, and by the Index, to the 
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IP. but who could doubt that a passage such as this was 
Ruskin’s ? — 

“But, if one principal character of the Italian landscape is 
melancholy, another is elevation. . . . Tall mulberry trees, with 
festoons of the luxuriant vine, purple with ponderous clusters, 
trailed and trellised between and over them, shade the wide fields 
of stately Indian corn; luxuriance of lofty vegetation (catalpa, 
and aloe, and olive) ranging itself in lines of massy light along 
the wan champaign, guides the eye away to the unfailing wall 
of mountain. Alp or Apennine ; no cold long range of shivery 
grey, but dazzling light of snow, or undulating breadth of blue, 
fainter and darker, in infinite variety; peak, precipice, and 
promontory passing away into the wooded hills, each with its 
tower or white village sloping into the plain; castellated battle- 
ments cresting their undulations ; some wide majestic river 
gliding along the champaign, the bridge on its breast and the 
city on its shore; the whole canopied with cloudless azure, 
basking in mistless sunshine, breathing the silence of odori- 
ferous air.” 

This might easily be taken for a passage from Modern 
Painters ; and another of Ruskin's characteristic notes, the 
satiric, is no less clearly struck: — 

“ All unity of feeling (which is the first principle of good taste) 
is neglected ; we see nothing but incongruous combination ; we 
have pinnacles without height, windows without light, columns 
with nothing to sustain, and buttresses with nothing to support. 
We have parish paupers smoking their pipes and drinking their 
beer under Gothic arches and sculptured niches; and quiet old 
English gentlemen reclining on crocodile stools and peeping out 
of the windows of Swiss chalets.” 

Very nearly the whole of Ruskin (in his Modern Painters 
period) is in these early essays — in embryo, in miniature. 

The essays show, as Ruskin said in his autobio- 
graphical notes, that he had already quite definitely taken 
his own manner of writing : “ a carelessly connected throwing 
out of thoughts as they came into my head, modulating 
the sentence in any time or rhythm that suited them, and 
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only, when I began to lose breath, finishing it off with a 0] 
neatly tied knot or melodious flourish/' This is true, but 
there are passages also in them which suggest a model : — 

‘‘ It will be seen hereafter, when we leave the lowly valley for 
the torn ravine, and the grassy knoll for the ribbed precipice, 
that, if the Continental architects cannot adorn the pasture with 
the humble roof, they can crest the crag with eternal battlements ; 
if they cannot minister to a landscape’s peace, they can add to its 
terror,” etc. 

In passages such as this we are reminded of the calcu- 
lated periods of Johnson. And this influence was at the 
time strong upon Buskin. The books which his father took 
as companions of travel were four little volumes of J ohnson ; 
‘‘and accordingly,” says Buskin, “in spare hours and on 
wet days, the turns and returns of re-iterated Rambler and 
iterated Idler fastened themselves in my ears and mind.” 
And fastened themselves, he added, to his lasting advantage. 

“ I at once and for ever recognised in him a man entirely 
sincere, and infallibly wise in the view and estimate he gave 
of the common questions, business, and ways of the world. 

No other writer could have secured me, as he did, against 
all chance of being misled by my own sanguine and meta- 
physical temperament.” 

The papers on “ The Poetry of Architecture,” which were 
illustrated by rough woodcuts after drawings by Buskin, 
attracted considerable attention. We have heard how Mr. 
Sopwith, the engineer, considered himself highly privileged 
in making the author’s acquaintance at Oxford; and the 
TiTYies, in reviewing a file of Loudon's serials, singled out 
the articles as “the most remarkable in the Magazine.” 

“ Kataphusin has the mind of a poet as well as the eye and 
hand of an artist, and has produced a series of highly 
poetical essays ” (Feb. 2, 1839). This I believe to be the first 
notice of any prose piece by Buskin that appeared in the 
press. Loudon, whose appreciation of the papers has been 
recorded above, invited Buskin to write on other subjects ; 
and indeed it seems that no discussion started in the 
Magazine was considered complete without a contribution 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST PRINCIPLE 


CHAP, from Kataphusin. This was a view of such cases whi 
no time of his life was Ruskin disinclined to take, 
same Architectural Magazine contains in its issues foi 
a long series of papers by him on ''The Converger 
Perpendiculars.'' These are interesting as showing h 
terest in geometrical problems and his skill in contro’ 
They fill a place, too, among his juvenilia as foreshad 
another work of his later life — The Elements of Pers]. 
(1859). But indeed, as some one has said, there ar 
artistic or artistic-scientific problems that Ruskin hi 
somewhere or other handled. And to this same early ■ 
belongs an ingenious essay — to be found, of all places : 
world, in a book on Landscape Gardening i — upon The 1 
Shapes of Pictures and Engravings." Incidentally B 
asserts a principle which has been much emphasis 
modern art-critics : — 

“When an artist is composing his picture, he suppos 
distribution of sight, which may be called, for convenien 
attention of the eye, to be perfect ; and considers onl 
indistinct and undetailed proportion of forms and colours 
is best obtained from the finished drawing by half closir 
thus throwing a dimness over the eye. But, in finishing^ he 
on quite a different principle. One locality is selected I 
as chiefly worthy of the eye’s attention ; to that local 
directs it almost exclusively, supposing only such parti 
tribution of sight over the rest of the drawing, as may o' 
vague idea of the tones and forms which set off and relie 
leading feature. Accordingly, as he recedes from this 1 
his tones become fainter, his drawing more undecided, hii 
less defined, in order that the spectator may not find an 
disputing for authority with the leading idea." 

This is by no means the only passage in Ruskin's w 
wherein he anticipated the theory of impressionism 
other essay, printed during his undergraduate d 
entitled Whether Works of Art may, with propriety, b 

1 The Landscape Gardening and J. 0. Loudon, 1840. 1 

Landscape ArchitectureJ^of Jhe late contribution is dated “ 
Humphry Eepton, a new edition by February 1839." 
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hined with the Sublimity of Nature; and what would he the 0] 
most appropriate situation for the Proposed Monument to 
the Memory of Sir Walter Scott, in Edinburgh? This 
question was exciting mucla controversy in the press; 
something that Kataphusin ” had said in The Poetry of 
Architecture was cited as supporting somebody’s proposal, 
and a deliverance was sought from the great man himself. 
Ruskin sat down in his rooms at Christ Church, and 
despatched an elaborate essay forthwith ; diverting himself, 
gladly enough, we need not doubt, from his Aristotle, but 
dividing this subject also into categories and deducing 
conclusions '‘from demonstrable principles.” The demon- 
stration did not convince the Committee, for Ruskin 
proposed a colossal statue on Salisbury Crags, whereas the 
Scott monument ultimately took the form of what he 
afterwards called “a small vulgar Gothic steeple”^ in 
Princes Street. 


II 

These prose pieces are remarkable for their command 
of the medium which Ruskin was ultimately to adopt. 
But they were little more than bye-work. It was into 
verse, apart from and beyond the Newdigate competitions, 
that he threw the greater part of his literary activity at 
Oxford. He continued so to do for some years; and even 
after he had published the first volume of Modern Painters, 
he still devoted serious thought to poetical composition. 
Before he achieved true fame as a writer of prose, he 
had made a false start as a poet. He described in later 
years how some of his pieces '‘made my unwise friends 
radiantly happy in the thought that I should certainly be 
a poet, and as exquisitely miserable at the first praises of 
then clear-dawning Tennyson.” 2 The judicious reader, who 
neither allows himself to read into Ruskin’s verse a glamour 
from his prose, nor to be blinded by the greater merits of 
the prose to any merits in the verse, will probably sympathise 

^ Fors Clavigera^ Letter 31. 

® Stones of Vemce^ vol. iii. ck. v. (added 1877) § 2. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ROGERS 


CHAP. 

IV. 


a little with the hopes, while entirely applauding 
ultimate choice. His real strength lay in other direc^ 
but if at all times he missed being a poet, he some 
missed it only by a hair’s breadth. Yet in verse it i{ 
the hair’s breadth that makes all the difference. N( 
ever marked out the dividing line more trenchantly 
Ruskin himself. In all the arts, he said, the diffe 
between the “all but” finest and “finest” is infinite; 
“with second-rate poetry in quality no one ought 
allowed to trouble mankind.” 2 Ruskin came to regai 
own poetic career, most clearly and decisively, as a 
start; but it is among the curiosities of literary h 
that he took so long to discover the fact. 

“My son,” wrote his father to W. H. Harrison 
Venice (May 25, 1846), “ has not written a line of poetry 
he only regrets ever having written any. He thinks i 
own poetry very worthless, and considers it unfortunate 
he prematurely worked any small mine of poetry he i 
possess. He seems to think the mine is exhausted 
neither gold nor silver given to the world.” Ruski: 
drawn into working the mine by his own precocious fa 
by the chances of literary introduction, by the encoi 
ment of his father, by a certain success in hitting the 
of the time, and by the inspiration of first love. Hi 
cocious facility and his father’s encouragement of it 
been described in an earlier chapter. The chance 
opened the way into print for his youthful verses 
about in this way : — Through a cousin, who was a ch 
the house of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., he was intro 
to Thomas Pringle, the Scottish poet, at that time edi 
Friendship s Offering, a fashionable Annual publish 
the firm. Pringle was struck by the young Ruskin’s 
and printed some of his pieces in the Annual for 
issued in the preceding autumn. Pringle did the 
further favour and, “as a sacred Eleusinian initiatio 
Delphic pilgrimage,” took him one day to see th€ 
Rogers. The initiate, admitted to the Presence, bel 

^ Gestus of Aglaia, § 28. 

^ Modem Painters, vol. iii. ch. xii. § 6 n. 
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inopportune zeal for Turner and the Old Masters. He 0] 
congratulated the great man with enthusiasm on the beauty 
of the engravings by which the Italy was illustrated ; and 
when Pringle abruptly diverted the conversation, the boy 
allowed his eyes to wander frankly to the Titians on the 
crimson-silken walls. He was soon to know better, and 
his letters to the poet, of a few years later, show him an 
adept in the art of pleasant flattery. Pringle was succeeded 
in the editorship of Friendship's Offering by William Henry 
Harrison. Of this worthy man, Ruskin wrote a memoir 
entitled ‘‘ My First Editor.” He was a clerk in an Insurance 
Office, and a city friend of Ruskin's father. Though not 
an author himself, except in a very mild way, Harrison 
lived near the rose. As editor of Friendship s Off^ering and 
Registrar of the Royal Literary Fund he came across many 
distinguished men in whose reflected radiance he sunned 
himself with modest joy. He was a great admirer of 
Ruskin's talent, and during the years of his editorship of 
the annual (1837-41) had a first call on all the young 
man’s poems. Ruskin’s connexion with Friendship's Ojfer- 
ing continued after Harrison ceased to edit it ; and his 
contributions were also sought for in other publications of 
the kind — such as The Ama/ranth, edited by T. K. Hervey, 
and The Keepsake and The Book of Beauty, both edited by 
Lady Blessington. Indeed, no miscellany for the boudoir 
was considered complete without a copy of verses from 
''J. R.” of ‘'Christ Church, Oxford”; and the reviewers 
seldom failed to pick out his contributions for quotation 
and praise. It is a curiosity of criticism that papers which 
ignored or derided Modern Painters were enthusiastic 
over Ruskin’s early poems. The Times had no notice 
of the prose masterpiece, but found "real merit” in the 
Album verses. The AthencevMb, which fell savagely upon 
Modern Painters, saw in the verses coinage "from the 
true mint.” The Literary Gazette discovered in Ruskin the 
poet " all the force and spirit of a Byron ” ; and another 
literary journal of the day, the Torch, welcomed in him 
"a new fountain for the old poetic waters.” The young 
Ruskin was, in short, one of the popular Album Poets of 
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AP. his time. Ruskin’s father in a letter to Harrison (1839) 
mentioned another “symptom of popularity’’: “His lines 
'Remembrance’ from Friendship’s Offering, 1837-8, I see 
in a cheap almanack this year, and his mother was surprised 
by the same in a Magazin des Modes taken up at a milliner’s.” 
Some lines from this piece may be given as a sample of the 
kind of thing which won for Ruskin his first reputation : — 

“ I ought to be joyful ; the jest and the song 
And the light tones of music resound through the throng ; 

But its cadence falls dully and dead on my ear, 

And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear. 

For here are no longer, to bid me rejoice, 

The light of thy smile, or the tone of thy voice. 

And, gay though the crowd that’s around me may be, 

I am alone, AdMe, parted from thee.” 

Ruskin altered the eighth line to “ I am alone, when 
I’m parted from thee,” and made it a further condition of 
publication that the piece should not be signed or dated. 
“ The gravity of the University would be shocked,” he said. 
The gentlemen-comm oners, if any of them had chanced to 
light on the Offering, would certainly have wanted to know, 
who is She ? 

Ill 

By far the greater part of Ruskin’s poems written 
during his Oxford days were inspired directly or indirectly 
by “ AdMe,” one of the daughters of his father’s partner, 
M. Domecq. It was at Paris in 1833 that Ruskin first saw 
the five daughters of his father’s Spanish partner, then living 
in the Champs Elysees. The eldest, Diana, was on the eve 
of her marriage to one of Napoleon’s oiEficers, Count Maison. 
The four others, much younger, were home for the holidays, 
and the vision of them — for they were the first well-bred 
and well-dressed girls he had ever spoken to — sealed itself 
in him. Three years later, Mr. Domecq came with the 
four unmarried girls on a visit to Herne Hill: “a most 
curious galaxy, or southern cross, of unconoeived stars, 
floating on a sudden into my obscure firmament of London 
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suburb.” Ad^le Clothilde, the eldest of the four, was a 01 
graceful blonde of fifteen. Four days, at the most, it took 
to reduce him to ashes, but “ the Mercredi des cend/res lasted 
four years.” Rusldn describes his courtship with ruthless 
raillery. His method was not at all that of forgoing his 
proper dowry, in order once and for one only to find his 
love a sufficient language ; on the contrary, he made dis- 
play of his talents in their habitual fields. Accordingly, 
having “ on any blessed occasion of tSte-k-tete endeavoured 
to entertain his Spanish-born, Paris-bred, and Catholic- 
hearted mistress with his own views upon the subjects of 
the Spanish Armada, the Battle of Waterloo, and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation,” he proceeded to write a 
story of a bold and desperate lover, the “ Bandit Leoni ” and 
the Maiden Giuletta. This was printed in Friendship’s 
Offering, and Ad^le “laughed over it in rippling ecstasies 
of derision.” Ho next sat down under the mulberry tree 
in the back garden “in a state of majestic imbecility to 
write a tragedy on a Venetian subject in which the sorrows 
of his soul were to be enshrined in immortal verse.” This 
piece entitled Mawolini was deemed by Ruskin the best 
of his despairing poems ; it shows greater power than many 
of the others, and power in a different direction. It cannot 
be said, indeed, to disclose any skill in dramatic construc- 
tion; but the characters are well distinguished, and they 
display themselves in animated and appropriate dialogue. 
There are passages also which show that Ruskin could catch 
Shakespeare’s style as cleverly as in other pieces he caught 
Scott’s and Byron’s and Shelley’s. His prose was always 
original; his verso, always reminiscent. But the tragedy 
was given up, “ because, when I had described a gondola, a 
bravo, the heroine Bianca, and moonlight on the Grand 
Canal, I found I had not much more to say.” In 1838 
Ruskin was thrown into the company of another young lady, 
Miss Charlotte Withers, “ not pretty, but quite pleasant to 
see, especially if her eyes were looking your way, and her 
mind with them.” Perhaps he was not averse from, showing 
to his lady-love in imagination that she was not the only 
girl in the world; and Charlotte was more sympathetic* 
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Ruskin’s method had not been wholly unsuccessful in tilxxB 
case, and she carried off, with confidential pride, an 
which he wrote for her, by way of sequel to a discussion 
between them, ‘'On the Relative Dignity of the Studies of 
PaintiQg and Music and the Advantages to be DerivoCl 
from their Pursuit.” This piece is of no interest in. tlxo 
development of Ruskin^s mind. He was arguing for victory ; 
Miss Withers had taken the side of music ; and Ruskirx w as 
determined to let the painters have the best of it. In 1.1x0 
serious thought which he devoted throughout life to llxo 
subject of music, he insisted always on its intellectxx.al 
appeal; in this youthful essay he marks it down for ear-- 
tickling sensualism. Miss Withers stayed at Herne Hill 
a few days only, was not invited again, and shortly nflox*- 
wards was married by her parents to a well-to-do Newcasllo 
trader. In the autumn of the same year Mr. Dorrxooq 
brought his daughters again to England, to finish llioir 
schooling at a convent near Chelmsford. Ruskin’s motlior 
took him down with her on a visit, when the young la^dios 
were allowed to chat with him in the parlour, and it wixs 
arranged that they should spend their holidays at H[oxr3a.c 
Hill. The mother must have dismissed the idea of Ixer 
Puritan-bred son actually marrying a Spanish Catholio ixH 
unthinkable; the fathers on each side would have soon 
conveniences in such a finale, and Ruskin's father had indlxil- 
gent memories of his own youth. To the young lover tlxore 
was solace in the thought “ that she was really in Eng*la.xx.c3, 
really over there, and that she was shut up in a corfvorx.t 
and couldn’t be seen by anybody, or spoken to, bnt by 
nuns; and that perhaps she wouldn’t quite like it, a,ricl 
would like to come to Herne Hill again, and bear witix xxt o 
a little.” She came and stayed some weeks; he wslb 
devoted, but she as lightly laughing, as before. The fi.d.elihy 
of Mr. Traddles with the conversational abilities of Mr. Toots 
were no recommendation, even though supplemented by 
poetical offering, in the eyes of the sparkling Ad^le. 
returned to Paris, and a year later negotiations were emtesred 
upon for her marriage to Baron Duquesne, a rich and lxa,xacl- 
some Frenchman. 
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The less satisfied the lover was with himself in real life, OE 
the more he sought to invest his feelings with worthy utter- ^ 
ance in verse. The whole story of his love may thus be 
traced in the Poems; in the passionate yearning of the 
earlier lines, and, when the final disappointment came, in 
the bitterness of memory and its pang. After the first visit 
of Adele and her sisters to Herne Hill, Rusldn celebrates her 
"'glory’" and her "grace,” and lingers over her “last smile.” 

She departs; he sends her “Good-night” across the sea. 
Her name is named in company ; he falters for a moment, 
but, in lines of real dignity and compression, nerves himself 
to be firm. Among many Verses to Ad^le in absence, during 
1837 and 1838, are "‘The Mirror,” “Nature TJntenanted,” 
and “ Remembrance.” In 1838 Ad^le and her sisters spent 
the Christmas holidays at Herne Hill ; the song, “ Though 
thou hast not a feeling for one Who is torn by too many 
for thee,” sufficiently tells the story. Other pieces of the 
same date and motive are “Memory,” “The Name,” and 
“Fragment from a Meteorological Journal.” The fact of 
Ad^le^s betrothal was for a time kept from Ruskiffis know- 
ledge by his parents, who feared that the disappointment 
would interfere with his studies at Oxford. The verses, “ To 
Adele,'^ written in the first half of 1839, are not yet without 
all hope. At about this time Ruskin’s parents, distressed 
at his discomfortable state of mind about Ad^le, threw him 
into the society of a daughter of a City merchant, Mr. 
Warden. But Miss WardelPs charms did not appeal to him, 
and she died soon afterwards. Meanwhile, at Christmas 
1839, AdMe and her sisters were again at Herne Hill. It 
is not clear whether Ruskin at this time knew the truth or 
not. The negotiations for the marriage continued, and it 
took place in March 1840. The long poem, "Farewell,” is 
dated as if on the eve of their last meeting and parting. 
This piece was, as we learn from the correspondence 
between Ruskin's father and W. H. Harrison, a particular 
“ pet ” with its author. He took unusual pains with it, 
polishing it and polishing again. 

Another series of Ruskin’s Poems — the pieces on themes 
taken from Herodotus — were in some cases written as a relief 
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A.P. from the sorrows of unrequited love, but partly also in 
connexion with his studies at Oxford. I wrote ' The Tears 
of Psammenitus,' ” he told a College friend, '' and five or six 
other pieces, as illustrations of Herodotus, partly because 
I thought there was a great deal of the picturesque lying 
neglected in this historian, and partly to fix the history in 
my mind while I read it/' ‘'The Scythian Grave," “The 
Scythian Banquet Song, "“The Scythian Guest," “ Aristodemus 
at Platsea," “ The Last Song of Arion," and “ The Recreant " 
were all thus founded on Herodotus. Schlegel, before 
Ruskin's time, in his “ Arion," and Matthew Arnold, after him, 
in “ Mycerinus," went to the same source. Ruskin's pieces 
are spirited, but imitative. His father complained that they 
savoured too strongly of “ the shambles" ; and in most of them 
there is a note of gruesome realism in marked contrast to 
Ruskin's habitual theory and practice in art. The morbid 
strain in them came from the depth of his wounded passion. 
In his diary at Naples (March 12, 1841), in a reference to 
Adele’s marriage, he recalls " that evening in Christ Church 
when I first knew of it, and went staggering along down the 
dark passage through the howling wind to Child's room, and 
sat there with him working through interminable problems." 
In the composition of the Herodotean poems, Ruskin found 
a further distraction. His friend, Clayton, had been critical 
of “ Psammenitus," and he replied that “ the thing was written 
in two hours as a relief from strong and painful excitement." 
This was the news of AdMe's marriage, and the emotional 
strain doubtless was a cause contributory to his breakdown 
at Oxford. 


IV 

The poems of Nature, which Ruskin continued to write 
occasionally until 1845, were more in his proper vein. Close 
observation may be discerned in his earliest verses, and 
a greater intensity of feeling gives to the later pieces a 
corresponding intensity of expression. The “unrestrained 
facility," noted by Ruskin's father as his son's besetting sin 
in versification, often gives place in the later pieces to 
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concentration. Yet even so there is more of rhetorical OE 
effort than of natural magic; as in the opening lines of ‘'The ^ 
Alps seen from Marengo (1844)’’: — 

The glory of a cloud — without its wane ; 

The stillness of the earth — but not its gloom ; 

The loveliness of life — without its pain ; 

The peace — but not the hunger — of the tomb ! ” 

An eminent critic, in discussing the " truth and beauty ” of 
an Alpine description in Modem Painters, has only one 
objection to suggest: "that Mr. Ruskin is there trying to 
make prose do more than it can perfectly do ; that what he 
is there attempting he will never, except in poetry, be able 
to accomplish to his own entire satisfaction.”^ The actual 
process of Ruskin’s experiments was the reverse. He sought 
to accomplish in prose what he found that he could not to 
his satisfaction express in verse. " I perceived finally,” he 
wrote of his travels in 1845, " that I could express nothing 
I had to say, rightly, in that manner ; and the peace of mind 
which returns to me as the principal character of this 
journey was perhaps, in part, the result of this extremely 
wholesome conclusion.” 

Why was Ruskin not a poet? Many pages have been 
written by ingenious pens on the question in a more general 
form — on the incompatibility between poetry and prose- 
poetry — and I have read disquisitions also on the particular 
case of Ruskin ; but I have never felt that these discussions 
carry us very far. "No writer of florid prose,” says Landor, 

" ever was more than a secondary poet.” Plato had failed in 
poetry, before he turned to imaginative prose ; and Carlyle’s 
verse was always wooden. "Poetry,” continues Landor, "in 
her high estate is delighted with exuberant abundance, but 
imposes on her worshipper a severity of selection.” And 
certainly Ruskin’s mind was often too discursive to take 
kindly to the restraints of poetic form. Yet he was a writer 
of stately as well as of florid prose; and some writers of 
stately prose have been among the greatest of poets. Ruskin 
had to the full the poet’s vision and the poet’s sensibility ; 

' Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism. 
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ho had, too, facility, aiitl a thio Hvnm of rhyiliiiiic ciadtmoo. 
Bui iho jHH’tB gift td’oiuuilruotivo tuiiigiiuit-ioii, ant! tho luagic 
of nitot! woro tionit-ti it* Itiiin It has boon 

suggi^s!tHl I hat !lu» lUiulylioiil turn of his luiinh and iho 
Huh-liuiuorous Htrnin of irt»ny in \m llHitighl, wmi iiiiHui- 
Hist.i'nl with jHHiioul oxprossitui ; hut Bynui wsia iiiudyiioal 
and irtniio. !!■ hun laaii Hiiith agutin, thiil ho hat} tm ox- 
jjorionot^ t»f lifo \vln?u ho wrulo hm %“orsoH; hut this 
iinu iH iiiU. wlndly adot|ualo, for Utiskin’H ox|H'rioiiot^ nf hive 
hmi hoon ronl imtl tiot^ji onough. Suoh tiiKiniKHHuw aooiii only 
to ln*iiig UH Imvk lit wliai in wriitiui in tho Book : ilttuai am 
divorKil ioH of gifts/* ant! iln^ wiini hlnwoth whoro it Imioth/' 

Tho iixiinotiun nf iho pttolic iiujiulao in Buskiin aiid Im 
rcHaigniiinn that hi« iruo nitaiinin wm pmso. worn a griovtius 
dianppointniont t'U Inn fathon On tho tnur nf IH-la hn luui 
mmt homo mmm pionoa. Ilia fiithtu‘*a Viirdio.1 was siivom 
(Juno 2(5):“ 

I iina tio Hpoak trntlu i!isiipp«nnti^4 in tl*o hmi hnw nmit 
ItumOi ami y«u mm hy mudimod llarriwon iit nf aiiino ii|4iitoii. 
Tha Haythian Ilanr|not Hong, wliirh yott think litih» of, wiut th® 
groatiOHt t»f fill your |nn»iiral proTurt ioiia, All ilitt llormloltfinri 
fihow nad powm', and lmv«’ a fipiru of tho dovil in tlmiri* 
i mimn mithing irrovin'ont, hut tho fin voin* iiml fury iiiiil passion 

tif iruti poatry. . * . Vour pootry at pri’wnt has got among ymir 

pmso, and it iniiy Im wi«ll to hmvo it thorn till tho iiiijiorliint laaik 
hit dciim, whirh I iim rortaiis will ovorilow with pia^ry/'* 

Euskin rti}ditid from Biirsnn (July 10): 

** I iitii not mirprisrtl nt ihii linos hoiiig tm fur liiforicir, litifc I 
do not think I hiivu tost |aiw®r. I lifivn only lo«i llin axetlitig 

ciiniumit«iawi, The lift? 1 is far itai roiiifortaldn »ii*I rogttlar, 

too luxurloiiti, Urn harfloiiing. I mm nntliing of Iniiiiati lifo* Imt 
Wftitors, tiogiiiiiors, and hoggan*. I gi»i iiilo itti i«*tm|i©^, stifftr 
no inooiivtitiioncmii, iiml am suiiJiM-'t Uj no of 

iiimipt ihiit firisirig frinn art, wliitfh f rotirid¥t» to Iwi loo iilwltmol 
in its iiaturo to bimonm priMltiotiv® of |niriry, iiidp.« iiciiitliiiiinl 
with oxptiriiiiicm of living |iit»iik»in I doiiT nmm lum it is |i€^sililit 
for i. piirion who g®t« np at four, gmia to at tun^ nate ic« 

when lifi In hob hiitif wimii li« is liiiitgry, riil of all rlaiwi 
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of charity by giving money which he hasn’t earned, and of those 0 
of compassion by treating all distress more as picturesque than 
as real — I don’t see how it is at all possible for such a person 
to write good poetry. . . . ISTevertheless I believe my mind has 
made great progress in many points since that poetical time. I 
perhaps could not — but I certainly would not, now write such 
things. I might write more tamely, but I think I should write 
better sense, and possibly if I were again under such morbid 
excitement, I might write as strongly, but with more manly 
meaning. I believe, however, the time for it has past.” 

There was excellent sense in this reply ; and I have some- 
times thought that the best things about Ruskin’s poems 
are the letters which he wrote concerning them. The 
young Euskin ought from his upbringing to have been an 
insufferable prig, but he was blessed with a saving sense of 
humour. His letters about his poems, whether of expostula- 
tion with editors who cut them down, or of apology to friends 
who cut them up, or of deprecation to a fond father who 
doted on them, are all alike remarkable for fun and sense. 

He had sent to Harrison some verses entitled The Mirror,” 
beginning : — 

‘‘ It saw, it knew thy loveliness. 

Thy burning lip, and glancing eye, 

Each lightning look, each silken tress 
Thy marble forehead braided by, 

Like an embodied music, twined 
About a brightly breathing mind.” 

We proceed with '‘breathing” and "glowing” and "faces” 
and " graces,” and conclude with : — 

" My thoughts are with that beauty blest, 

A breathing, burning, living vision,” 

and so forth, and so forth. The editor, in submitting the 
proof, thought that there was too much burning and suggested 
emendations. The poet thus replied : — 

{To W. H. Habrisox.) ‘‘ Oxford, April 8, 1837. . . . Burn- 
ing lip. You put my ‘burnings’ in such formidable^ juxtaposition 
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tliiit 1 bagin til think tln're in nmiw cif inj moling the 

Thnjnn« iin ftri\ nlihinigh 1 nm iifriiid tli«' ginnnml 

Wimhl l»n iliiit llinri' wah * Ininiing nt liimtify.' I imj nfraifl^ 

Iu)Wtn’ei\ thiit in thi?« lirnt iiiHtiuicn iiittMt hlii/.p iiwjiy. licwy 

litu! rnhy Hoiiunvhiii thn wuriin bn' thn %vniir : tlnyv hwititw 
Wiiik, iinil indy idinply indmir* without ia|iri'j4i4itni, I1it» idim that 
I will tit rniivny by Mnindng* in fimt af n li|i wbirh winni it 
n|HniH In likn tbn iipiining nf a rriiinani rlmni mdian tli»» wi»«t, is 
nin.Ht with tbn i^ndli'H ninl tbi’ nK|»ri»iiHii>n lliuibing idmnt 

it, and frnni it, likn iha abai'i ligiitniiig whan it glnniiifi 
liiiii brigbtimt, kindling itn lUTtnita inUi it quivaring nmfdt*. . , , 
Kindling in tlin nnly ward wbirb ranld ba indiMtiinlrd, iiiitl that 
II 8|dndlt^-hbfinknd 8nrt tif n ward, wdiirb I da nat tliiiik yciii 
will eanHidar imlarjilib- ta thn indginii! n|’**-^**-^*« tliiii if tva mii 
gnt rid nf anr infariar raiillugrutiiin in tin* bsiit Htnnm. » . 

Ami mnv far wnna * %‘if4$anjiry linas ‘ 8n|i|mii«% in iba wpaaml 
of iha bmi vorim wara ta knark dawn tin’ llri’ iim! brwiih witli 
lui * fwarlimt ing * by wny of a * trm|Mmtry ‘ raliaf, ar, Ii«i nin 
wbat apStbriw am wa iipgly ta vii^ianH in ganariil : tbaro lira i4W#ai 
vinianHi lika a Iwby V imtti‘i|tHttan af ungurad brainl iind biitturi 
or H Hchaal bay’a ahiitniiiiini <1 tba |»rab}ibla iimgnitnda af ftiturt 
pltnn ankaH; tlu'ia uta nuHiy viHimm, liki' thana af iba unina* young 
gontlainiUi, nftar raraiving ii dij^iigjiariibla |«iara af |»arrj|ltt«tii|l^ in 
bin doxtar ar rdni^iar aptir, I1i»n*a ma |♦ar|lalli!ttl vinkinn,, liktf 
n c!Umta*i4 af n mitra ; iingalirally air*’ vitdasi:.?»^ lika ^ y^niiigi 
find goblan vi4am< lika im *»bb l^iwyar^** af n liiigiaii.f4 rliant; 
inyptoriimH vi«ianii, lik*’ ti pigV af tin* iniiiil ; nwfnl vKiaiw, likii 
tha firwfc glitiiao af n juiatV iiifUiyi4rri|»t.— -Iiut nantf of themt o|ittli«t« 
will ii»|i{>ly to tldfi Mirt of visitiin . . 

Agnirmt a ploa ffir itio rimtiirHlioii of pagaH ninl piigip nf tli© 
** BaiKliFw*' piinnkiin tlio cnlitor had hoi-ti iii.|iiiiiiiiii ; on tlio 
ojiiilitdH ill ilio nhortor piocm, liowna itioro yirltliiig* ** Tlio 
Mirror*' wim loft Ut broatho and liiirii — In tin? liiitifFi 
oonUint of tins pool, and to tin? fiirilmr rippling iiiirrb 
mmit, it iH to Iw ftmnal, of lua Indylovi?. Iliti o¥iiii with 
rogard to ihci {dijctm wltiiih oimhriiiod Ilia tmmt pmnmmls 
feolinga, lha pool was nbb to |>arciiifci tlt«i Iiiiiiinrtnii lidii 
of fcliingti. Tito ** Fttrowull,** moniioitotl iiboto fp. tifi)* m i 
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long poem, and Ruskin wrote to the editor (March 22, OH 
May 9, 1840) : — ^ 

*'I rather think, on looking over the long dream-poem, that 
we must cut it into two, for in the first or second stanza I inform 
the young lady that on the whole it is my opinion she had much 
better ‘ Let silence guard, with calm control. The grief my words 
were weak to tell,’ and hers ‘unable to console’; after which 
expression of opinion, I proceed to indulge her with a treatise 
on oneirology some 250 heroics long.” 

“ I can’t tell what to call the long thing. If it is to be a 
Farewell, it is a deuced lucky thing there’s no omnibus waiting.” 

Ruskin was doubtless chary of showing his poems to his 
Christ Church companions. Bob Grimston, for instance, 
would not have had much sympathetic indulgence for 
despairing Bandits, breathing Mirrors, or agonised F iirewells. 
Even Acland found the recitation of them a little tedious. 
And in later years Ruskin had no weakness whatever for 
his poems, and would admit no indulgence to be shown 
to them by others.^ In 1861 Mrs. Penny, a popular 
writer of the day, and a daughter of Ruskin’s College 
tutor, Mr. Brown, had quoted in her novel The Romance 
of a DvM Life, as very beautiful, Ruskin’s lines on “The 
Hills of Carrara.” They are among his better pieces, and 
have found their way into some anthologies; but here is 
Raskin’s criticism, illustrated by references to poems which 
every reader will recognise, such as Shelley’s translation of 
the Hymn to Mercury, Hood’s Death Bed, and Malherbe’s 
Consolation k M. du Perier : — 

(To his Father,) “Luceene, 2nd Nov, 186L — I shall have 
pleasure in seeing the ‘ Romance of a dull life ’ — but not if there 
are more of my verses in it. These are melodious enough — but 
alas, they are but nonsense, written in the loosest and 'most 


^ Collectors who possess the 1849, may question this statement, 

reprint of Leoni, purporting to But these reprints and “ prefaces ” 

have a preface by Euskin dated were not Kuskiii’s, hut literary 

1868, or the reprint of The Scythian “ fakes ” : see Library Edition, 

Guest ^ similarly prefaced and dated voL i. p. 288, vol. ii. p. 102 n. 
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that I begitJ to think thoro u mtm pmhahility of tny notti; 
Thainoa on firo, nltlunjgh I iim iifrait! tho more gottoral tj 
would 1)0 that ihoro min *• Iniriiing iiinUmtl of himiity.* I iini 
howover, that in thin ftrai iimtaneo wo nui«t hhi/a' awiiy, 
iintl ruby aro aonunvhat tho worfio for tho wi*ar ; thoy aro I 
wouk, ancl only ainiply eohnir, without oxpri^Knituo Tho idf 
.1 wish to ronvoy V»y ‘burning* in that of a li|» wbirli w 
opona in Hko tho tiponing of a crisuHon rhnut xvUtut tho \ 
moHt glorious, with tho hiiiiloK and tho o3c|jrossit)n flushing 
it, and from it, liko tho uhoot lightning wlioii it gloiiins 
and brightoat, kindling ita arcontH Inin a t|iuvoring iiiusit 
Kindling in tho only word wliioh rould bo i4ub«lit.utod, aii' 
in a ipindlo-sliiinkod sort of a wtmd, whioli I dti not iliii 
%fill connidor proforablo to tho original opiilitii, iliat in, if ' 
got rid of our inforior conflugriiiioii in tho lii«t fit4inm. » . . 

‘‘And now fur aomo ‘visiointry linos ' mippono, in ilio 
of tho last vcirrto wo worn to knork dimui tho fln^ and brimt 
lU'i * uvorlasting * by way of ii * tmiporiir} * roliof, or, lot 
wliat opitboin mii Wi’ apply to visimm in goiioinl : thorn an 
vlnionw, liko ii lmby*H nnitripiiisoii of nigurod hroiid i4itd 
or a mdioul boyV ontimatioii of tho prohiiblo tnagniludo of 
plunr'Onkos; thiU'o aro nusty vinioim, Hko thoHu of tho muu* 
gcmiloman, aftor roooiving a diwigriambb* piiHa) of porfuiai 
hi« ilfixttn’ or optir. Hioro aro porpoltml viiicii 

a ouratoV of a, iiiiiro ; iitigolioiilly rar«» viidons, liko a 
and guidon visions lik*i ait old, lawyorw of a Utigioiis 
inyitariouM visinnn, liko a pig‘i« «d tho niiiul ; awful viniw 
fcliti first glatii’O of a |*oot*a iiiiiiiiifU'ripW'lati imiiio of ilitsp « 
will apply to tlii» «ort of viiicitn , . 

Agaiimt a for tho «f piigofi niid piig©« 

“Bantlit/a” piiwicui, tlia iiiliinr liiwl Iwii iulaninrit. ; 
ti|)iihotH in ilics Khortor piano, liu wita iiicirn yirlciiiig. 
Mirrt'ir^’ wim kift to linmili© luiii tlia 

ooiitont of tliii poet* iititl til ilw fiiriliar rippling 
mcirit, it IK to ho faarail, of hm liuly-lnvii, Ihit oft 
rogarcl to tho ptooiia wlilcdi tiiiahriiiatl liia irioitt jim 
feolinga, ih© |K>©t wai iihl© to |i©rcijiirti tliii liiiiiiiirii 
of thiagi* Tlio *‘Farowoll’* inontbiittl mimm (p. i 
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long poem, and Ruskin wrote to the editor (March 22, OH. 
May 9, 1840) ^ 

‘‘I rather think, on looking over the long dream-poem, that 
we must cut it into two, for in the first or second stanza I inform 
the young lady that on the whole it is my opinion she had much 
better ‘ Let silence guard, with calm control, The grief my words 
were weak to tell,’ and hers ‘unable to console’; after which 
expression of opinion, I proceed to indulge her with a treatise 
on oneirology some 250 heroics long.” 

“I can’t tell what to call the long thing. If it is to be a 
Farewell, it is a deuced lucky thing there’s no omnibus waiting.” 

Euskin was doubtless chary of showing his poems to his 
Christ Church companions. Bob Grimston, for instance, 
would not have had much sympathetic indulgence for 
despairing Bandits, breathing Mirrors, or agonised Farewells. 
Even Acland found the recitation of them a little tedious. 

And in later years Ruskin had no weakness whatever for 
his poems, and would admit no indulgence to be shown 
to them by others.^ In 1861 Mrs. Penny, a popular 
writer of the day, and a daughter of Ruskin’ s College 
tutor, Mr. Brown, had quoted in her novel The Romance 
of a Bull Life, as very beautiful, Ruskin’s lines on “The 
Hills of Carrara.” They are among his better pieces, and 
have found their way into some anthologies; but here is 
Raskin’s criticism, illustrated by references to poems which 
every reader will recognise, such as Shelley’s translation of 
the Hymn to Mercury, Hood’s Death Bed, and Malherbe’s 
Consolation M. du Perier : — 

{To Ms Father,) “Lucerne, %id Nov. 1861. — I shall have 
pleasure in seeing the ‘ Romance of a dull life ’ — but not if there 
are more of my verses in it. These are melodious enough — but 
alas, they are but nonsense, written in the loosest and ^most 


^ Collectors who possess the 1849, may question this statement, 

reprint of Leoni, purporting to But these reprints and “ prefaces ” 

have a preface by Ruskin dated were not Ruskia’s, but literary 

1868, or the reprint of The Scythian “ fakes ” : see Library Edition, 

' Guest ^ similarly prefaced and dated voL i. p. 288, vol. ii. p. 102 n. 
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he writer’s fancy appears to be as much, at fault as his informa- 01 
.on, for we are much mistaken if the whole passage is not merely ^ 
blundering reminiscence of two others, one of which he has not 
nderstood, and the other he has never appreciated — namely, 
helley’s beautiful ‘Up from beneath his hand a tumult went’ 
f Mercury playing the first tortoise-shell lyre ; and W ords worth’s 
xquisitely accurate — 

‘ Applying to his ear, 

The Convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. ’.i 

should not at the time have liked this criticism to appear in the 

but it would have done me ‘ yeoman’s service ’ if it had. 

“ You may nearly always know in a moment whether poetry is 
ood and true, by writing it in prose form. If it then reads like 
brong and sensible or tender and finished prose, and is perfectly 
Lmple, it is good : — 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
gone ? of two such lessons, why forget the nobler and the manlier 
one ? 

But, when the dawn came, dim, and sad, and chill with early 
showers, her quiet eyelids closed. She had another morn than ours. 

Mais elle 6tait du monde, oh les plus belles choses Ont le pire 
destin ; Et, rose, elle a v6cu ce que vivent les roses, L’espac© d’un 
matin. 

“ In some cases reversion is admissible — or even desirable — but 
fc is always a fault if it will not read as a vigorous prose form also, 
intense simplicity is the first characteristic of the greatest poetry. 

■ wish I could let you hear the melodious simplicity of the Greek 
epitaph on the Slave, Zosima : — 

‘ Zosima, while she lived, was a slave in her body only, 

Now, she has gained freedom for that, also.’ 

3r this, on Epictetus : — 

‘I was Epictetus, a slave, and a cripple. 

Penniless, and Beloved of the Gods. ’ ” 

Mr. Harrison, who treasured his publication of Ruskin's 
Doems as the eagle’s feather of his editorship, wrote piously 
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P. to ask what was the classical source of inspiration ’’ for b > 
passage in The Last Song of Arion : — 

Farewell ! but do not grieve : thy pain 
Would seek me where I sleep ; 

Thy tears would pierce, like rushing rain, 

The stillness of the deep.” 

Ruskin replied with this piece of general criticism : — 

{To W. H. Hakrison.) “Denmark Hill, Monday , — I was 
quite horror-struck when, on reading over the note you so kindly 
left me, I discovered that it referred not to ‘ Orion/ the Epic [loy 
Horne], as I thought, but to a piece of nonsense of which I was 
not vain when I wrote it, and am now most heartily ashamed. 

“I recollect showing it in a beseeching way to Henry Acland, 
who, after reading it 'patiently (all honour to his friendship i ) 
all through, said, with a quiet, annihilating smile, ‘ My dear R., 
mightnT Arion have done something more than lament over His 

country and his mistress ? ’ The fact is, that every thought in it 

and it hasn’t many — is so irretrievably well known and well used, 
that I am as much surprised at any trouble being taken about 
their genealogy, as if I had been asked for a list of all the sriLiff- 
stained fingers which a dirty Scotch one-pound note — coming to 
pieces in mine from sheer age — might possibly have mouldered 
through. Nevertheless, I can very honestly say, respecting these 
same dirty notes, that I found them in my own purse without 
knowing how they came there ; and I believe their very common- 
placeness arises from their being the genuine and natural ex- 
pressions of true passion at any age of the world, rather than 
from their being borrowed by one writer from another. . , . 

“I was about to say, that when I spoke of the feeling in 
question being common to all ages of the world, it was not among 
all nations that I suppose it to have been so, but only among those 
with whom some traditions of the Patriarchal or Mosaic dis- 
pensations had distinctly remained, or in modern times among 
Christians. Almost all true ghost feeling is, I believe, Christian ; 
but the most pure and beautiful expression of this particular one 
that I recollect is in the Border ballad — 

^ . . . The Bairnies grat ; 

The Mither, though under the mools, heard thatJ 
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“ I conceive that nothing can beat the purity and precision C: 
ad intensity of this poetic diction. The bringing the unimportant 
ord to the end of the line when you are compelled to lay the 
ight emphasis upon it by the rhyme; the straightforward un- 
dorned simplicity of it; the quiet order of the natural words — 
ow superior to my turgid piece of cold, degrading, and unnatural 
imile : * Thy tears would pierce like rushing rain ’ — as if rain 
ver did pierce to a dead man’s ear, or as if tears were no more 
0 be counted of than protoxide of hydrogen, or as if a dying man 
j^ould have thought of the tears being like anything but them- 
elves, or as if a loving man would ever have compared his 
aistress’s tears to a thunder-shower. . . ^ 

The two old friends — Ruskin’s father and W. H. Harrison 
—mingled their regrets and contrived their consolations when 
he poet abandoned the role. I wish,” wrote the father to 
Tarrison (July 16, 1845), '' that his mother may not be right 
ifter all, and our son prove but a poet in prose.” The 
nother was right, and Ruskin’s choice was final. The father 
ietermined to console himself by raising a memorial to his 
hopes. ‘'I want,” he wrote to Harrison (March 8, 1847), 

'to get the best of all he has ever penned selected and 
printed in a good type, but not published; in fact, to be 
caerely called ' Poems, etc., printed but not published by J. R.' 
They are worth collecting for a family Record, and the 
sxpense would not be great, if I could get his own consent ; 
but I believe I should have both him and his mama against the 
project.” Ruskin had not the heart to exercise an absolute 
veto, and three years later the project was carried out by his 
father and Harrison. The privately-printed volume is in its 
genuinely original form the rarest of Ruskiniana. Only 
fifty copies were printed, and of these several were subse- 
quently destroyed by Ruskin. The volume was, however, 
reprinted some years later in America, where it had a con- 
siderable sale ; the reprint included, in addition to Ruskin's 
own work, one spurious piece. Ruskin regretted the English 
collection, and was much vexed when he heard of his 
father giving copies away. ‘'I am seriously annoyed,” he 
wrote to Dr. John Brown (Lucerne, Dec. 3, 1861), 'hy my 
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CJHAl*. fathtsr's Btmiiing you thoHo offoto and vilo Vtir8< 
in whioli lh« good whioh thuy «lo by humiliation 
iaml by tho imhoalthinoas of tho diaoouragomout i 
which Hcixo mo whunevor I aoo or hoar of thorn.” 

Ituskin, thou. rojHjntud of hia fako start wh(»b 
" I wastud msvimil go»»d years of my Ufo,” ho said 
writing wlnsu I had nothing to say." ‘ Yot it ' 
wjwto. oithor. "Though I shall always think,’ 
olsowhoro, " ihoso oarly years might have boon b 
they had thoir ruward. As soon jw I had anyth!] 
say, I w»kS ablo sufliaionlly to say it." ® Tho stu 
gavM him somothing to say, and tho impulso v 
mton him U» wvy it, will Iks told in tho noxt chap 

* My i^int § 7 . 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CALL 
(1840-1842) 

Thy lot or portion in life,” said the Caliph Ali, ‘‘ is seeking 
after thee; therefore be at rest from seeking after it.” — 
Emerson. 

The illness which, ended Buskin’s course at Oxford was 
destined to set him in the path which led to Modern Painters. 
He knew it not at the time ; he was still to be dragged about 
in search of health, and to drift for a while somewhat aim- 
lessly, as it seemed, on the current of circumstance from 
day to day; he appeared to himself, on looking back, to 
have been, for a year or two yet, simply a little floppy and 
soppy tadpole, — little more than a stomach with a tail to 
it, flattening and wriggling itself up the crystal ripples and 
in the pure sands of the spring-head of youth.” “ But there 
were always good eyes in me,” he adds ; and to those who 
keep their eyes and their hearts open, the Call comes in due 
season. An incident which occurred shortly after Ruskin 
went down from Pxford was prophetic. On June 22, 1840, 
he dined with Mr. Grifflth, the picture-dealer, at Norwood, 
and there for the first time met the man whom he was 
afterwards to call his Earthly Master. He records the 
occasion in his diary: — 

“Introduced to-day to the man who beyond all doubt is the 
greatest of the age ; greatest in every faculty of the imagination, 
in every branch of scenic knowledge; at once the painter and 
poet of the day, J. M. W. Turner. Everybody had described 
him to me as coarse, boorish, unintellectual, vulgar. This I 
knew to be impossible. I found in him a somewhat eccentric, 
keen - mannered, matter - of - fact, English - minded — gentleman : 
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CHAP. 

V. 


good-natured evidently, bad-tempered evidently, hatit 
of all sorts, shrewd, perhaps a little selfish, highly Intel 
powers of the mind not brought out with any delig] 
manifestation, or intention of display, but flashing out c 
in a word or a look.’^ ^ 

Though Turner spoke kindly to Ruskin, he took no 
notice of him on this occasion ; but personal knc 
the man was now added to admiration of the artist 


I 


Released from the pressure of work for the Schoc 
set himself to drawing and to quiet reading ; but 
the had symptoms returned, and the doctors or( 
abroad to winter in Italy. His father left the c 
and the party — father, mother, Ruskin, and Cous 
set out for a journey of ten months on the Contir 
travel in beautiful country gave healthy stimu' 
artistic faculties. He took counsel before startin 
painter-friends, and received the usual conflict 
Harding said to me yesterday,’’ he wrote to Aclan< 
use a lead pencil, or a brush, when you are sketc 
nature; do everything in chalk. I never ma( 
coloured sketches in my life.' De Wint said to r 
take anything up but your brush and moist colours, 
advised pencil — and Turner everything, and I 
his advice, for your material should vary with you 


1 According to Dean Kitohin 
(who had the story from Bishop 
Creighton), Ruskin had previously 
met Turner at Oxford. The “story 
was told me,” wrote Creighton, 
“by old Ryman the printseller. 
He told me that Ruskin as an 
undergraduate would sometimes 
draw in his parlour from the prints. 
One day, while he was so engaged, 
Turner came into the shop on busi- 
ness. Ryman told him there was 
a young man drawing, and took 
him into the parlour. He looked 


over Ruskin’ s shouldt 
‘ The young man draws 
That was the first mei 
two” {St George^ vo 
p, 29). Mr. Holman H 
same story, adding 
began the personal fx 
tween the two” (Pre- 
md the Pre-Eajphaelite 
1905, voL i. p. 323). 
like to accept the tale ; 
incredible that Ruskir 
have remembered and 
incident, if it had real 
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But tlie principal influence was that of David Roberts, whose Cl 
sketches in Egypt and the Holy Land bad been exhibited 
in the spring of this year. They taught me,’' says Ruskin, 

“ of absolute good, the use of the fine point instead of the 
blunt one ; attention and indefatigable correctness of detail ; 
and the simplest means of expressing ordinary light and 
shade on grey ground, flat wash for the full shadows, and 
the heightening of the gradated lights by warm white.” His 
pencil was very busy throughout the tour. “ I have got a 
decent number of sketches,” he wrote to a College friend, 
'‘forty-seven large size, and thirty-four small.” Many of 
these have been exhibited; and the best of them show 
remarkable decision and delicacy in pencil-touch. One of 
them, of the Piazza S. Maria del Pianto, at Rome was 
lithographed a year or two later in The Amateur s Portfolio 
of Sketches, a collection issued by the firm of Colnaghi. In 
another (now at Oxford), of the Casa Contarini Easan at 
Venice, Ruskin took some pride because "Prout was so 
pleased with it that he borrowed it, and made from it 
the upright drawing of the palace with the rich balconies 
which now represent his work very widely as a chromo- 
lithotint.” 

Of the first part of the tour, account was dutifully 
rendered to his old tutor : — 

{To the Rev. Thomas Dale.) “Rome, Dec. 31, 1840. . . . We 
sauntered leisurely enough through France, taking some six weeks 
from Calais to Rice, and passing over most of the characteristic 
portions of French landscape. . . . The ignorance of the lower 
classes seems about equal . everywhere ; hut in the north it is 
active, energetic, feeling and enthusiastic, in the south dull, 
degraded and slothful. La Yierge Noire, the presiding Deity of 
Chartres Cathedral, is a little black lady about three feet high. 
The devotion of the whole city to her is quite inexpressible; they 
are perpetually changing her petticoats, making her presents of 
pink pincushions, silk reticules, and tallow ‘ dips ’ by the 
hundredweight, with occasional silver or plated hearts in cases 
of especial ingratiation. . . . The worshippers stagger dreamily 
into the church, generally lame or weak with some chronic disease. 
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notioo of him on tiuH ocoanitm; htii por.soiiul kuowlotlgu t)f 
iho man was tiim mJihHt to adintraiion t»f tlu? artint. 
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RnloiiatHl from iho praHmiro of work ft»r SolitiolH, IliiHkin 
ioti hiiriBolf to ilrawiiig ami to tpiiot roiutin^; hut primmily 
tho bad aymptomn roitiriual, and tho tiooiora ordiirtHl him 
abrcmd to winter in Italy. HU fathor hdt ihu ofliuo-iliiHk, 
and the party-—fatlu^r, motlmr, Hunkin, am! tumBiii Mary-- 
iot out for a journey i>f ivn iiionihH on tln^ t'oiitinoiit. The 
tnivol in hoaiitiful laniniry gave lo’iiltijy HiiiimtuH in hU 
artUtio familtitm Ho took oounHol InUoro aiariing with hU 
painter- friontLs, and rooinvcul tlm umial oiOifliot of advicai. 
“ Harding «aid to mo yo.Htorday,“ ho wmiti to Aolumh Novor 
imo a luati ponoil. nv a hriinh. when you iir«^ Hkotohing from 
nature; dt> ovi^rytldng in rh^fk. I novor niiah.^ iwtinty 
oolouriid iikiitu^hoK in my tifo.' Hi* Wint Bait! to mo. * NiJ¥©r 
lake anything tip hut your hrunh and mtuHi ooltnirH.* Iloborli 
advUod ponoil'--«aml Tumor ovory tiling, iiml i Hltall liikci 
hm iidvioti, for ytnir miitiirial ahouhl vary with ymir Btibjoot/' 


* Amicwltng to Dtmn Kitohiit 
(wlui l»tl llui itciry from Bmlioii 
UrolghtuiiX lltwkiti hiid |iriifiuii»ly 
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Wfi» tuhi liiii/* wrutii ■Clriiiglitofi, 
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But tRe principal influence was that of David Roberts, whose Cl 
sketches in Egypt and the Holy Land had been exhibited 
in the spring of this year. They “ taught me,” says Buskin, 

“ of absolute good, the use of the fine point instead of the 
blunt one ; attention and indefatigable correctness of detail ; 
and the simplest means of expressing ordinary light and 
shade on grey ground, flat wash for the full shadows, and 
the heightening of the gradated lights by warm white.” His 
pencil was very busy throughout the tour. “ I have got a 
decent number of sketches,” he wrote to a College friend, 
“forty-seven large size, and thirty-four small.” Many of 
these have been exhibited; and the best of them show 
remarkable decision and delicacy in pencil-touch. One of 
them, of the Piazza S. Maria del Pianto, at Rome was 
lithographed a year or two later in The Amateur’s Portfolio 
of Sketches, a collection issued by the firm of Colnaghi. In 
another (now at Oxford), of the Casa Contarini Fasan at 
Venice, Ruskin took some pride because “Prout was so 
pleased with it that he borrowed it, and made from it 
the upright drawing of the palace with the rich balconies 
which now represent his work very widely as a chromo- 
lithotint.” 

Of the first part of the tour, account was dutifully 
rendered to his old tutor : — 

{To the Ebv. Thomas Dale.) “ Rome, Dec. 31, 1840. . . . We 
sauntered leisurely enough through France, taking some six weeks 
from Calais to Nice, and passing over most of the characteristic 
portions of French landscape. . . . The ignorance of the lower 
classes seems about equal ■ everywhere ; but in the north it is 
active, energetic, feeling and enthusiastic, in the south dull, 
degraded and slothful. La Vierge Noire, the iwesiding Deity of 
Chartres Cathedral, is a little black lady about three feet high. 
The devotion of the whole city to her is quite inexpressible; they 
are perpetually changing her petticoats, making her presents of 
pink pincushions, silk reticules, and tallow ‘ dips ’ by the 
hundredweight, with occasional silver or plated hearts in cases 
of especial ingratiation. . . . The worshippers stagger dreamily 
into the church, generally lame or weak with some chronic disease. 
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mutter iheir pra^’ers in the mere fulfilmeiiit of pori^mptorj habit, 
ktH.iel, mnnuln^ly wiilumt a iloniias arnl ri«o, Hoiimingly without 
a ho|n^. . » 

and with othor nnuarka cm hcmightcal landH. 

|diausii\i^ to tlio oar td* Mr. Diilo, luvcl in acccunl wtt.li liitskin^s 
own foc'lingH at ilio iiino. Yot hin hcoirt. was opoii to niorii 
<t:iiholic! ilo and hb futhor vlHitod tho convont 

of St. Micdiacd, on tho BUinmit of tho inolatod }>oak of lava 
at. Lii Ihiy, Thn olioorful atnipliciij, ilio lnip})y ninoority. of 
tlio Si.slc'f with whom ihoy dinnourHod <m tlm dividing jwunfH 
of dootrino Imtwoon IhilhoIioH and FrotoKtant.H ntayud in 
luH imunory and horo fruit in timo. Carrara groatiy inn 
proHKod him, im appoarB from a lattor to a friond:-— 

{Tti ihi^ IIkv. K. (hi^YToN.) I'magino a range of noble iruniio 

taiuH from fiOOO to TUCIO foot high, terminating in jagged ati4 
inarawsiblo |Hiiika, on whoao laimm, fourUMui milea off, you ran Juit 
dim’orn two little whit-e i*hi|a^, an if a cainnon hull had gimial the 
hilln. ThraiS an yott got ntinror, inrrtmao In apparent fcisto ti!!, 
aftiir a w'alk «wrr an old Homan road paved with marble, you 
arrive at ilir' lowrag whirh yon lind to be a gnmp of envini or eight. 
cpiiirrieH, mvh the of the great one on I feadingdon, ami the 
lant deep and large* in rorkh of Imnp'Bugnr- ejopnaite, anew* white, 
«t4unh*w lanrhlti— out of wiewe dtvttl mitH« life b leaping itiiy by 
day itiio every pnlare of Ktirc»|m.'’ 

Tho Bante ihuiight m oxpn.^KBtid in tho vorHiiH, ^’Tln^ liilk 
of (.hiiTara/' whitdi llunkin wroto iit tluH timo, Wo liiivo 
htiiird hiH niililttiH oritinsiim of oertain linoH in tiio {loimn 
Imi Homo citluira am worth oitiri^:-— 

” Far in tho flepthn of vcdeelean Hklea^ 

Whore oidm and cadd the are fit4*ew<fd, 

Tlio peiikn of |aile Carrara rine. 

Kor aourifl of atorm, nor whirlwind rude, 

C.kn briiiik their nmrhle militudii. . . . 

But far laitieath, in ftddtal aletip, 

Faint forma of heavenly lifii tire laid, 

With pilti l>rowB and mift eyea, iliiit k«»{i 
Bwft«t p^t of uiiawakiinml ahjait ; 
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Whose wreathed limbs, in robes of rock arrayed, 

Fall like white waves on human thought, 

In fitful dreams displayed ; 

Deep through their secret homes of slumber sought, 

They rise immortal, children of the day, 

Gleaming with godlike forms on earth, and her decay.” 

Had Ruskin read Michael Angelo’s sonnet about the sculp- 
tor giving life to the soul imprisoned in the marble ? Per- 
haps not yet, though he refers to it in the second volume 
of Modern Painters. 

From Carrara on to Pisa, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
The solemnity and purity of the architecture of Pisa im- 
pressed him deeply; but the first sight of Florence and 
of Rome — an experience which makes an epoch in the lives 
of many men — left Ruskin cold. His impressions, as he 
wrote them down at the time in his diary and in letters 
to friends, were at any rate his own ; and some of them — 
such as his opinion of St. Peter’s — remained with him always ; 
of others, and especially of his want of feeling for Florence, 
he became, as he records in his autobiography, heartily 
ashamed. Italian art, except only that of Michael Angelo, 
was as yet a sealed book; and at Rome historical associa- 
tions and archaeology made no appeal. ‘^1 was not quite 
sure,” he says, ‘'whether Trajan lived before Christ or after, 
and would have thanked, with a sense of relieved satisfaction, 
anybody who might have told me that Marcus Antoninus 
was a Roman philosopher contemporary with Socrates’” 
Hjs interest was that of the sketcher, not of the student. 
The limitations of his outlook, and his varying moods, appear 
successively in notes of travel : — 

“ Florence, November 13^;^, 1840. — I have just been walking, 
or sauntering, in the square of the statues, the air perfectly 
balmy ; and I shall not soon forget, I hope, the impression left 
by this square as it opened from the river, with the enormous 
mass of tower above, — or of the Duomo itself. . . . Not that it is 
good as architecture even in its own barbarous style. I cannot tell 
what to think of it ; but the wealth of exterior marble is quite 
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p, overwhelming, and tlie ncitian t»f inngnifleont figuris in marble ami 
bron?;o about the grmt m|Unro, thrilling. 

‘‘ Aor, Ib/A, - ! vtiumii niiiko «p my mimi akmi tliiH place, 
tljcnigh my proBent foldings are of gritivciiw 

{To thf iinv. V*, (‘oAYTtiN,) ** Komi; ihu\ :i, IH40.-— I have not 
miulo np my mimt about Ht. Petor’a : ihero in ri-rtainly a great 
(leal too mui’h light in it, m*hieh ileHtriiys ai/<e ; it in kepi a little 
too eleiui, ami the light colonra of its invalnabli^ iiiarbleH tel! 
gamlily, atul the roof w ngly, merely ii great bithkei of gohlf^n 
wifktu'work ; hut if you go into, it#^ tlelaibs istiiiiiimv im 

coloHBiil piecea of aculpttire wliicdi gleani through every ahadtiw, 
the tluu’ough f/c/ np t>f tlifi wholt; the going the ir/io/r Aog, the 
inimitiilde, the nniinagiiiiible art <lis|iliiyi»il in every wrtier ami 
hole, the coiictuitraiioii of luiiitan iiitellec’t iiiel of iho mrest nrul 
moHt beiuitiful materiiils iliuttha! Imu given for ii to work with, 
uiut (5 Ut raiae auch feeliiigH aa wr* I'lUi have only once or 
ill our livoH,” 

{To Ko^iin, /Mr .11 * IH-Itl. . . Hi, FeteFi 

'I o%im*im\ iiilnuiimppoiiii^'ti in. I was , litllieeitji 

if you fiake a carriiigt* ami iliive to ei|ifeH,^i poiiiln of lionbii** 
ticm, 1 helievo ilmt numi people of gomi taste winilil expert little 
ami fnul lesh. The i.kipiiol in u mtdanelioly nilibi^diy mpmre 
of average Pallatliaii iiiotlern ; the Forum, ii gf»c«l group of 
NinaHhetl rolumim, just wliai, if it were gut up, um if. very easily 
might h«; lit Virginia Wjitru; we alioiihl riill ii piere of Iiiiiistmg-^ 
the kiml of thing iiiiit one in aiek to ‘liniili of in * roiiipteiitions * ; 
the (Joliwium I have alw^nya coimiiler«»it a publie nuifuinre, like Jim 
Clrow ; ami tint rt^at of iliti ruiiia are mer«’ iiiouniaiiia of ahntiereil 
ihapeltiaa brick, laiveriiig riitleB of groiiiiil with ii iliil»yIoii-liki 
weight of red tihw. Hut if, iimtufit! of ilriviiig, with excitcc 
oxpect4iiion, to partiriiliir iiointu, you wiinier leisurely up om 
atnuit and dcwn aiuither, yiehitng to every imptiEe, piteping int 
every corner, and keeping y«iur ohaervaiion ariivtn ilie Itiijumiiitii 
m mccciedingly chaiigiMl* There Is not ii fragiiitint, n itone, o 
a chimney, ancient or iiiiwlerii, tliiit ii4 iiot in itself a ftttuly, lai 
an inch «j! ground that cmti be over without il^ rliiiiii c 

admiration and offer of inatiaiciioii, ainl ytai reiiirn tinnii I 
hopeleiH conviction that were you to aiili»ititito ymm for tl 
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days of your appointed stay, they would not be enough for the 01 
estimation or examination of Eome. Yet the impression of this 
perpetual beauty is more painful than pleasing, for there ista 
strange horror lying over the whole city, which I can neither 
describe nor account for ; it is a shadow of death, possessing and 
penetrating all things. The sunlight is lurid and ghastly, though 
so intense that neither the eye nor the body can bear it long ; the 
shadows are cold and sepulchral; you feel like an| artist in a 
fever, haunted by every dream of beauty that his imagination ever 
dwelt upon, but all mixed with the fever fear. I am certain 
this is not imagination, for I am not iven to such nonsense, and, 
even in illness, never remember feeling anything approaching 
to the horror with which some objects here can affect me. It is 
all like a vast churchyard, with a diseased and dying population 
living in the shade of its tombstones.” 

{To W. H. Harrison.) “ ISTaples, Jan, 30, 1841. ... I am 
most thoroughly in my element here, having every possible source 
of enjoyment — ^Apennines round a horizon of 150 miles, sheeted 
with snow ; sea, such as you never saw — nor I neither till I got 
here — blue and clear, as any sapphire ; fortresses and rocks more 
than I can sketch — and a population whose every motion is a 
study — and a Yolcano. What more can one have on earth ? ” 

A perusal of the diary shows that Kuskin was at this 
time suffering from much morbid languor. He was in 
ill-health, he was still nursing unavailing memories of 
Adele, and smarting from the disappointment of a 
broken career at Oxford,^ Eeferences to his cough, to 
trouble with his eyes, to wasted years at the University, 
are frequent also in his letters of the time. At Kome, 
at Christmas-time, he had an attack of fever; at Albano, 
on the way back from Naples, the consumptive symptoms 
returned, but passed away with the coming of the spring. 

The morbid taint is apparent in his letters from Home. 

The weeks which he spent there gave him, however, many 
excellent sketching-subjects, and other things more valuable. 

^ For instance: on occasion the merry guides little thought 
of lunch among the cinders of of the dark ashes my spirit was 
Monte Somma he remarks that lying in.” 

VOL. I. H 
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Aclimd had provided liini with introduetiona to JoHoph 
Sovonx— tlio friend of all Engliah visitors to Romo at 
that time— and to Goorjjjo Ritdimond,-" then painting with 
his older brother, Tom, in a Roman studio. " What a 
poetical countonano© ! ’ exclaimed " Keats’s Severn," on 
first catching sight of Ruskin on the stairs. With Severn, 
Ruskin was iix aftt?r years to bo connected closely; and 
thcHo (lays at Romo began a friomlship with Richmond 
which lasted throughout life. It was during this Roman 
winter, too, that Ruskin saw, at many a mu.sical service, 
“ above the bowed hoails of the Italian crowxl, for an instant 

or two before she also stooped or sometimes eminent in 

her grace above a stunted group of thum.-'-a fair English 
girl, who was not only the axlmittod tpioerx of beauty in 
the English circle, of that winter in Romo, but was so, 
in the kind of beauty which I had only hitherto dreamed 
of as possible, but never yot soon living-- statueHcpio severity 
with womanly swoetm!B8 joined." Many yisirs were to pass 
before Ruskin saw his Kgeria again; she was Miss Tollo- 
inaoho, afterwards Mrs. Gttwjier-Tomple. the to whom 
latest editions of ^Smt)nr ttnd I,Uii» are dedicated— a great 
and beautiful inilmuuscs on bis later life. 

In company with Sovorn anti the Riehmontls Ruskin 
saw the galleries of Rotms. anti spojjt litng evenings in 
the talk of the studitss. The young man was as full of 
Gnthusiixsm as any of them could ho fttr Michael Angelo, 
but " fired up under their feet in little sphttters ami spit- 
fires of the most appalling horesitss," speaking tUsrespotstfuUy 
of Raphael and Dousoniehino — much to his fathi'r's alarm. 
“I'd give something now," wrote Rtiskin to Ritshmond 
in ISBO, “to have heard sotnothing of I’apa's consultations 
with you about his Prtjdigal Hon." Ihtt Ruskin went hb 
own way—loaving classical art on tho other sitle, and con- 
oontrating his mind on what he found of pitsturesquo in 
Roman by-stroets, and on tho stmly of hills anti clouds. 
Hb mission in life, ho used to say, wtxs to teach people 
to 800 , to bo an intorprotor of nature. How chxsoly ho 
himsolf saw, how consciontbixsly ho noted, is shown by 
hb diary; and tho very refusal of hb niiad to receive 
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strong impressions at this time from historical monuments 
or architecture or mediaeval painting served to mark out 
the course which was leading to the first volume of Modern 
Painters. “When every moment/’ he wrote to Harrison 
from Naples, “offers some fresh change in cloud, or wave, 
or hill, I should think it rank heresy to waste one moment’s 
thought on anything but observation.” The entries in the 
diary are often like those brilliant impressions by Turner 
which may be seen in the water-colour rooms of the 
National Gallery. We may see them now, but? Ruskin 
had not seen them. Many of them are of much the same 
date as Ruskin’s tour; tke artist was noting effects with 
his brush ; his interpreter, with the pen. The coincidence 
is not the least interesting of the events which link two 
great names together. Here, for instance, is the entry made 
at Sestri (Nov. 4, 1840) : — 

“The clouds were rising gradually from the Apennines, frag- 
ments entangled here and there in the ravines catching the level 
sunlight like so many tongues of fire ; the dark blue outline of 
the hills clear as crystal against a pale distant purity of green 
sky, the sun touching here and there upon their turfy precipices, 
and the white, square villages along the gulph gleaming like 
silver to the north-west; — a mass of higher mountain, plunging 
down into broad valleys dark with olive, their summits at first 
grey with rain, then deep blue with flying showers — the sun 
suddenly catching the near woods at their base, already coloured 
exquisitely by the autumn, with such a burst of robing, penetrat- 
ing glow as Turner only could even imagine, set off by the grey 
storm behind.” 

And here is a note made at Naples (Jan. 17, 1841): — 

“ There was an effect on St, Elmo I would have given any- 
thing* to keep — ^its beautiful outline was dark against streaks of 
blue sky and white cloud — ^horizontal, — and yet its mass was 
touched with sun in places, so as to give it colour and solidity ; 
clouds like smoke, hovering on the hill below and enclosing the 
sky-opening, and the square masses of the city in shade, one or 
two houses only coming out in fragments of sunlight; the smoke 
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F, from tho iialiico-miirnifimtorj rlimo tt» nw r«mii in im c^lilicpiQ 
oolumrip tlt« groun %vit.h n luwly lino of lihifi 

It mm II TuriiiT.‘*^ 

Tlio diiiry wu-h wriiioii f*n‘ in* oynn Init Iiih own iioithor 
in {ilojiHo papH*** lu ‘3 liur lo prinital, wit li onrrmiibng, 

hyMt\ lIiUTlsniiA TluMililiiruf Fnriitl.nhip'H (Jjfrrhiij,mim%>- 
ing *’gntH! tnipy in ihi^ ul hiM ynurig giming 

luiicmg rniiiiiniio vvrntn tt» know wlmt ho wiw writ- 
ing, iukI It* hiivo rt’iiiimltnl liiiii that llyrtm wiw Kidd 

lt> havo €niap«mi!«l nu ihn Lakn uf Uonnvin Tim bait wiig 
trifiib but itunkiu wim nt»t bit miighl. *’ I iiiivu writtijii 
kbsnluinly imthing/* Im n^plmtb " lunl ilnii'i ftml inaliinjclT 
riiij ncitcm in bin iliary worn far lii.H imti Hmilhfiwium, to 
loop itmmnry of things .H<mn ; iiiit.l ono nr iwn fiirilmr oiirimte 
iro Imro givm tti nlunv (im litiHkiii hiiiiMilf oliiiniofl ft*r tlmiii) 
* thii oonstant walahfiilimns ujwni whioh ifin in 

wnrt^ lifti^n-vanfs fnamlml/* Tim firnfc of 
•hti following onirioH in tlm nnU^ nf ilm raviim uinlrfr Artooiii, 
Im Hobjiwt nf cum of tlm nftmmitt tpiotiat pits^fiiigi'ii in M^Mirrn 
PnintiTH ; tlm ri^mnrks iippoinb^cl to thr^ simoiiii nntry wtire 
oltloci by Htmkin wlioii Im wus going ilircnigb tlm diary for 
'U 8 autnbiograi'diy :™ 

** Ai4iamo, Jau> CL— Jitut boyoml, m liciltow witli 

itioilior vitiligo on iliti iiill oppoAiiit, n mofit ilogiint mid 
irowp of cliiiroli towum mid roirf, inltnitoly vimind iHiiliini iigiiiitil 
iky, cieititimliiig l>y dolioiou** rolmir mid dtlioaiti iiinigiit liiiifb^ 
iprigi of trots, irif4.i ii dnrk rioli iotn’wl dwj»it$ i*f niviiiOi out of 
wliicli w»is, iiimror, and rkmr ugmimt iu a gr©| wall cif 

wwk— an iilmohito iiiirarlo for Idonding of briglit lirlioiiiiiw iMitnnr; 
Dur cltsewidiiig nmtl iMinlor^d by bright yidliii«r ittittipy Irwt, 



tliiir trunk* rliing, from Iwitd frafttitiiils of projia^ing iiiiri l<md«I 
with Togiitatioii of tlm rutimifl |ioMiblti torn** tti« wlitile tiling for 
atont thr«« niinutni of rafiiiUy rhaiigiiig abiidiitely 
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sky with rain as bright as a first-rate Turner. I got quite sick O] 
with delight.” 

“Naples, Jan. 9. — Dressed yesterday at Mola by a window 
commanding a misty sunrise over the sea — a grove of oranges 
sloping down to the beach, flushed with its light ; Gaeta opposite, 
glittering along its promontory. Ran out to terrace at side of 
the house, a leaden bit of roof, with pots of orange and Indian 
fig. There was a range of Skiddaw-like mountains rising from 
the shore, the ravines just like those of Saddleback, or the w^t 
side of Skiddaw ; the higher parts bright with fresh-fallen snow ; 
the highest, misty with a touch of soft white, swift cloud. . . . 

The sun kept with us as we drove through the village ; — confined 
streets, but bright and varied, down to the shore, and then under 
the slopes of the snowy precipice, now thoroughly dazzling with 
the risen sun, and between hedges of tall myrtle, into the plain 
of Garigliano. A heavy rain-cloud raced ^ us the ten miles, and 
stooped over us, stealing the blue sky inch by inch, till it had 
left only a strip of amber-blue ^ behind the Apennines, the near 
hills thrown into deep dark purple shade, the snow behind them, 
first blazing — the only strong light in the picture — ^then in shade, 
dark against the pure sky ; the grey above, warm and lurid — a 
little washed with rain in parts ; below, a copse of willow coming 
against the dark purples, nearly pure Indian yellow, a little 
touched with red. . , 

Has the reader noted the phrase cited above — ‘"the 
statements in Modern Painters'' ? Nothing angered Ruskin 
more in later years than to hear himself praised as a 
"‘word-painter.’' It seemed to imply, for one thing, that 
people read his books more for the sound than for the 
sense of them; which is the last thing desired by a man 
with a practical mission. We shall hear of this matter 
again; but there were other reasons. He objected to be 

^ “ Note the instant marking chase, by rain-cloud is opposed, in 
the pace of the cloud, — the work my last lectures on sky, to the 
of ‘ Coeli Enarrant ’ having been gathering of rain-cloud all through 
begun practically years before this, the air, under the influence of 
See below also of the rain-cloud.” plague wind.” [Jd.] 

[J. R. in Frceterita.] ® "" Palest transparent blue 

* “This distinct approach, or passing into gold.” [Id.] 
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OHAP. called “ word-paiutor " because what ho claimod f 
descriptions was sciontitic oxactnoss. Honco his use 
word “statomonts” above; just as, in describing the " 
storm,” ho oinphasisod the significance of the fac 
Turner, in an explanatory note in the catalogue, 
hinisolf not “ the artist " but '* the author," lluski 
Turner, ” felt bouiul to rmml what ho saw." Am 
diaries illustrate another point. The richness, tlie ^ 
colour, evon tlio music of Utuskin’s earlier books, wt 
all artifice, anil not at all atlectation. They we 
natural vehicle of his thought. 

All traces of languor disappoarod as Iluskin drov 
in May, to Venice. Ho had as yet soon her only om 
that six years before when ho was still a child. Th 
dosoriptions in of Vniico were to be n 

with a note from passing bolls. Something, too, w 
from the romanoo of tho approach when, as in th 
of Ruskin's later visits, tho city in tho sea was lioii 
by tho railroiul-caustjway with tho land. But now i 
all was tho rapture as of an onohantod world —th' 
from tho gato of Padua in tho morning; tho first s 
Venice as tho boat shot into tho open lagoon from th 
of Mostro ; tho gliding past tho belfry of St. George 
Soa-wood or tho shrine of tho Mmlonna doll' Acip 
coming of tho gondola-boak “inside tho door at l)i 
when tho tide was up, and then, all along tho ouna 
actual inarblo walls rising ont of tho salt sea, will 
of littio brown orabs on them, and Titians inside." A 
bliss, too, of tho days spent in sketching, when Kt. 
and the Ducal Palace wore as yet unrestorod 1 
recalled some of tho rapture in a loiter written 
years on, to his Venetian friend, Count Zorzi: — 

“ Of all the happy and ardent day* which, in niy earl 
it was granted me to spend in this Holy JLand of ital 
wore HO protdouH as those whit*l» I used to jmss in the 
recess of your Piaxxotta, hy tho pillars of Acre; lookini 
times to the glimmering mosaics in tho vaults of tht> < 
sometimes to tho Square, thinking of its immortal mr 
sometimes to tho Palace anil tho B«a. No such scene 
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elsewhere in Europe, — in the world; so bright, so magically OJE 
visionary, — a temple radiant as the flowers of nature, venerable 
and enduring as her rocks, arched above the rugged pillars which 
then stood simply on the marble pavement, where the triumphant 
Venetian conqueror had set them.’’ 

I have found nothing in all Italy comparable to Venice,'’ 
he wrote at the time to his friend Clayton ; '' it is insulted by 
a comparison with any other city of earth or water " ; and 
in his diary (May 8) : ‘‘ Thank God I am here ; this and 
Chamouni are my two homes of earth." Of days spent on 
the lagoon, there is a recollection in verse in the lines, 

'' La Madonna dell' Acqua," included by Grant Duff in his 
“ Victorian Anthology " : — 

“ Around her shrine no earthly blossoms blow, 

No footsteps fret the pathway to and fro ; 

No sign nor record of departed prayer, 

Print of the stone, nor echo of the air ; 

Worn by the lip, nor wearied by the knee, — 

Only a deeper silence of the sea. ...” 

But his days at Venice were mostly spent in sketching 
and in watching, and there are many entries in the diary, 
such as this (the italics and the exclamation marks were 
added when he was reading over the notes in after years) : — 

{May 12.) “When I left the square — before the sunset — at 
it rather — there was a light such as Turner in his maddest moments 
never came up to 1 ! It turned the masts of the frigate into 
absolute pointed fire, and the woods of the Botanic Gardens 
took it in the same say — not as if it were light on them, but in 
them ; it was impossible to believe it was not autumn ; and the 
brick buildings far over the lagoon blazing in fine crimson. When 
it left the earth and got into the sky it turned it as usual into 
the purple grey with red touches; but one effect new to me 
was a stray ray which caught vertically on a misty rain-filled 
cloud, and turned it into a perpendicular pillar of crimson haze 
like the column that led the Israelites.” 

It was an attack on some of Turner's “mad" visions of 
Venice that was presently to rouse Ruskin to action; and 
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tho studies of light which ho wns now making wciro to bo 
greatly uiieful hiin. 

From Voiiice,, Iluskiii travcllml by Miliin iiiiil Turin to 
Siisa» and over the Fiisa of Mont I’lmiH. Tim air of the 
Campagiia and ilio iiritticial exoitenn^nt of ninv mmnm and 
intortists, had pndiahly haiu.^ just whui his physicn! Kt.aUi did 
not rtinuirti ; but tiu) Alpinii cure for inisim huc!i as liis had 
not then been diHctivcrcd. Among ihi^ in«»uiiiiiiiis hii re- 
covered at once hoidlh and apirilH* 1 1 In tirnt morning 
among thiJ IuILh after the long months in Italy. Im accounted 
a tiindng-point in his life : 

**1 woke from a sound tired sloop in a little mm-wiiidowisl 
room at Ijimsdodiourg, at six of the stniimer iiioriitng, Jimii 'imh 
1B41 ; the rad asgtiilltis on tha north rtdiovpd itgiiiiifit pure hluii*- 
the great pyramid of snow tlt»wn the vidlay in one sheet of imstiirii 
light. I drasstid in thriiii iiiinutas, run dtiwn the villiige striH.it» 
across the straiim* amt alimhed the grassy slopn on the south 
iidii of the valley, up m th«^ first pines. I hiid friiind my life 
again j—all the best of it* Whatg«w.Hl of religion, love, iylmtriiiiiin 
or hope, had ever bemt taught me, or felt by my Inmi mituro, 
rckindltHl at once; and my line of work, l*oih by my own will 
ami the aid granit^d bi it by fait^ in the futnn^ ilet4srmintHl for 
inm I wiuit down thankfully to my father and iiioitipr, mid told 
them I was sure I should get well/* 

Eijskin might liiivn siiitl very Ittcrally with llm Panliiiist: 

will lift up miiiiJ iiyus unto iho hills, wlieticm coiticili riiy 
help.” The rettirii of biuiyancy Imi tu gmui riiiiiliitifins at 
Qmm% a few days later :~ 

** Jun» i,«»*Poiiring rain all day, an«l slow exl4iiii|itirf* wirttioti 
from A wmk^-voicial young man in a whiti^ iirr!i»l wiiwill 
with a braying orgiiii ami doggend hyimip, Hi^vpiml alamt 

the mirii hour mi Bunday niiirnitigs, a fit of liaa 

eoinii upon tm for my Idling at prtmeni, fiiid I Iiiive formtcl 
roaolutioiii to bn always trying to get kmiwliJilgi.! of mitite kind 
or cithiri or kality stt^ength, or «iiiip real, iivaikblo, roiiliitiiiiif 
g^d| rather than th# iritrn anmsemeiit of tlw tiititi, li mitit on 
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me to-day very strongly, and I would give anything and every- CJ 
thing to keep myself in the temper, for I always slip out of it 
next day.’’ 

II 

Ruskin returned to England from his long tour in search 
of health at the end of J une, and after some weeks at home 
was sent to complete his cure under Dr. Jephson at Leam- 
ington. There Ruskin settled down to various studies — 
reading the Poissons Fossiles of Agassiz, trying to paint 
vignettes in imitation of Turner, writing bits of his own 
King of the Golden River. Occupations desultory enough, 
but not without an incidental value, he came to think. For 
at Leamington he learnt at least, he tells us, that it '' avails 
nothing to call by their right names every scale stuck in the 
mud of the universe/’ and that he could not compose a 
picture, or write a story. Another salutary discovery is 
recorded in the gloss upon the last of the three following 
entries in his diary, made before he went to Leamington : — 

July ’41. — Dined with Turner, Jones, and Nesfield at 

Griffith’s yesterday. Turner there is no mistaking for a moment 
— his keen eye and dry sentences can be the signs only of high 
intellect. Jones a fine, grey, quiet. Spectator-like ‘ gentleman.’ 

July 9th. — Croly, Stewart (John Stewartj a somewhat con- 
ceited old Scotch friend), Campbell (I forget who), and Harrison 
at dinner. Stewart, speaking of Lord Melbourne, said he was a 
man who always said what he thought. ‘ Well, what is it ? ’ asked 
Croly. 

^^July 12. — Want to finish B. C.” Broken Chain”) ‘‘this 
week if I can.” (A blessed entry — it was the last poetry I ever 
wrote, under the impression of having any poetical power.) 

What, then, to do next ? The two sides of his nature and of 
his training seemed to point in different directions. He was 
not as yet minded definitely to renounce the Church as 
a profession, but he was counting with wistful regret the 
sacrifice of other interests which its adoption would involve 
— interests towards which also he felt a moral call. His 
friend Clayton, with whom he had been used to exchange 
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OHAP. views on artistic and literary subjects, had by this time 
Holy Orders ; and lluskin wrote to him : I am sti 
with Harding ft>r foliage and ho gives me ii groat deal 
bnt I BuppoBo I can bo of no further um to you, yoi 
out all tliase things, Must I, when I follow you J 
his perplexities before his old schoobmiiater 

(To (J4NON Dai.®,) ** Lsamikcitoh, Sopi. 22.— Mr mae i 
have just rooeivoil ymt most kind letter, iwul sit down hi 
to reply, with sincere thanks for yowr imnnimmi to w 
you at length. Hcripture, of amirse, must bii the ultimat© 
but what 1 have to say at present ii, I think, foinideil 
solitary passages, but on the broadeit and irit clcKitrines 
religion, , , . Nero’s dniiee of timoaiid opportunity for the 
of his musical studies has laien much ^iterated, but l« giiil 
comparison to the conduct of the man who ocoupi« him 
a single hour with any mrthly pursuit of whatever 
believing, as ho must, If he boliisve the Bihhi, that souls, 
human exertion might save, are rnmnwhilw droppttig mh 
minute into hell This being fully granttKl, the qwestioni 
‘What means are there by which the salvation of mi 
be attained F ami * How are we to chmist among tliemi 
instance, does the pursuit of any art or science, for th 
sake of th© resident beauty or knowleilgii, tend forwi 
end? That such pursuiti we Imneficlal and ennobling 
nature is sidbevident, but liav# w© Itistir# for them in mir | 
circumstiimciii? Ii it a time to bt ipdiing of letiters, or ti 
of strings, counting stars or cryitalliilng dewilrops, wh 
earth ii failing under our foot, and our fellows iir# dt 
©very instant into ©ttrnal piin I Or, on th# otli«r hand, 
th© character and kind of intell^t wliicb i« likely to Im 
into thus© occupationa, ©mploytd in th© fullest nitaiurit 
th© best advantage in them I Would not fr«it |mrt o 
usiliiis and inactive if othtrwli© dlrtcltdl Do not lli# 
of iti labour remain, ©xtirciilng an intiiiiiic#, if not < 
spiritual, yet ennobling and purifying, cia all liiimariity, 
tim©^ Was not th© energy of Oalilto, Newtiiii, Bavy, j 
Angedo, Kaphaid, Handel, employ^ mom eff^Mvely tli 
of God in the rciults and le»otii it bus Itfl, tliiin if it h.i 
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occupied all their lifetime in direct priestly exertion, for which, 
in all probability, it was less adapted and in which it would have 
been comparatively less effectual ? 

‘‘Yet if the labours of men like these, who spread the very 
foundations of human knowledge to twice their compass, may 
be considered as tending to the great end of salvation, can the 
same be said of those who follow their footsteps with the average 
intellect of humanity ? 

“ Is an individual, then, who has the power of choice, in 
any degree to yield to his predilections in so important a matter ? 
I myself have little pleasure in the idea of entering the Church, 
and have been attached to the pursuits of art and science, not 
by a flying fancy, but as long as I can remember, with settled 
and steady desire. How far am I Justified in following them up ? ” 

What answer was sent by Canon Dale to assist his pupil in 
resolving the doubt between these conflicting calls, I do 
not know; but Ruskin’s own answer to it is written large 
in his life and work. He made the critic’s chair a pulpit. 

Meanwhile there was one duty of the moment to be dis- 
charged, whichever path was afterwards to be chosen. He 
had still to take his degree at Oxford; in the autumn he 
settled quietly at home, and Osborne Gordon came to read 
with him. The lessons from Harding which went on con- 
currently had an important influence. On the technical 
side, Ruskin learnt much from his drawing-master’s know- 
ledge and faithful study of tree form ; their discussions must 
have helped the pupil also towards making his final choice, 
and Harding’s influence may be traced in some of Ruskin’s 
critical views. For Harding was a man of deeply religious 
temperament, and he was also a violent hater of the old 
Dutch school of bituminous landscape and tavern scenes. 
Harding’s authority may well have lent some emphasis to 
the terms in which, a year later, Ruskin was to inveigh 
against “ the various Van somethings and Back somethings, 
more especially and malignantly those who have libelled the 
sea.” The interruption in his academical studies caused 
Ruskin to give up the idea of reading for “ Honours ” ; and 
even so, he was not sure of passing. “ I can’t write Latin,*’ he 
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l\ said to Claytoti/* 1 mu nvrvintH,** But thu itxainiucirs for- 
gavu his nhaky .Liiliruty buoiiust^ thu divinity, jiliilunuphy^ 
atid luathcuuiiiieH woru all abuvo llm uv^^riigiv *’ liiiskiti in 
a woiidiirful uxaunilu/' Hays mw whu H|it*Hk8 Cnuii lung and 
intiinato uxpuritUH’u ui’ Oxherd uxaitduaiiuii.s. of the on- 
nublaiiuuit uf Ikina wurk l»y ii strung mid ruudy iiitulligorm 
In iny tiiiiu I liavu knuwn throu inuii on whom ilm old pf^g 
ciihuaitiun roally hail oxoidlout oflbota: I^ord Siilinliury, Lord 
Dnliiirin. and ItiiHkin* Thoy idl hrmight to it n giumroHity 
uf mind anti Lruadlh of uiporuuiau whiidi rid, nod thuiii ahuvo 
tho work ihiiy had it* dta Huaktn iii tho ond ahowod go 
imioh work ami brilliantly in his final iixaiidnntiun, that he 
wiw plaood in tliti ClasK List «»n Ida Baan wi»rk ; Ids niiitio 
appoari m a Duublo Fourth ('hyiH»iiiitn, ilnii m, an Iluiiomry 
CliUH-inan in laith Claniiitm au«l Matliomatiua, It was a 
?ory mm digtincticm/’ * Tho tdulHiraiion of uhnwim and 
eiitogorbi in thu first vulnnm of J/uf/mi- Ihtinietn, tlio soarcih 
for pliilosopldu lirst primnjdtis, tho rofitroiiuos to Aristotle 
and Irooko, show tho inflnonco of Ids t)xft>nl siiidkis, 
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lluskin took his tiogr<?o in tin* suiiinior-torin «.»f !H42» and 
onoo inoro tho cpioHtion oaino* What to do twxii "There 
I was,** ho says, "at ihrotuand-lwuniy. wdili sindi mid siitili 
powtsrs, . • • iuoli and smih likings, Idiliorio imlidgud mllitir 
agidnit ooascdonoii ; laid a tlim aoiiso «if duty to inysotf, iity 
ptmintei and a daily inoru vagmi shioiow ui Kiiirtnil Liiwf* 
iio was iindur no oonsiraint m %nmi \m own liviiig or iiiake 
his own way. His rnolhiir still oliing to liur hopiji of ilie 
Uhuruh ; Ids father, iittnrly indnlgwnir was ru.at|y to let 
him do anything “--oonviiiotid that in oiiu way * 0 * aiitiiher, iii 
Biihopi or m a |Mait, or as an artist, Im would win ilistinotbii 
in the world, liiiakiii deoidisL as tho uimiost iind |ilijiMaiileit 
thing to do for tho iiioinui.it, that iht?y shoiilil itil i«t out 
for Chamoiirii unco imirw. Tho diaaiidus wori^ slifipifig a 
oouri© for hliii ; but Ids own immodhiio itii|M.ilmj, in |iliit4iiiiig 

^ iimkiu in O^fmi anil C#li#r |»* ii. 
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3liis tour of 1842, was geolc^cal. “ I spent a week,” lie says, ci 
‘ in Somerset House drawing a geological map of the route 
3n a large scale from the maps of the Geological Society,” 
and he had long desired an opportunity of examining accu- 
rately the rocks of Mont Blanc. Other influences, however, 
had been at work wtich were to give special importance 
to the tour. 

In the spring of 1842 he had been one of the few con- 
noisseurs privileged to see a set of sketches, from which 
Turner proposed to make finished drawings under quite 
other conditions than those which he had previously accepted 
or insisted upon. Tiie sketches, being a few of an almost 
infinite number made by the artist in his later Continental 
wanderings, may now for the most part be seen in the 
National Gallery. TRey belong to the group which Ruskin 
afterwards called ‘‘delight drawmgs” — drawings, that is, 
made not for exhibition or even for sale, but for the artist’s 
own pleasure and delight. None of Turner’s drawings are 
now more admired, and the history of some of them illus- 
trates in a striking way the change which has taken place 
in the public estimate of the monetary value of the artist’s 
genius — a change due, in what measure, who shall say, to 
Ruskin’s influence ? In 1842, then, Turner selected fifteen 
sketches from his rolls; from ten of these he proposed to 
make finished drawings, and he offered the choice to his 
public. Of these ten, he made anticipatorily four, as signs, 
as it were, of his re-opened shop, and he placed them to- 
gether with the fifteen sketches in the hands of Griffith, the 
dealer, to get what orders he could. Turner had expected 
to clear 1000 guineas by the work; but Griffith reported 
that he could not get more than 80 guineas for a drawing, 
and there was the commission to come out of that. So 
Turner agreed to sell sixteen if orders could be got. But 
purchasers were backward; only nine could be placed; ^ 
Turner consented with a growl, and threw in a tenth drawing 
for the dealer’s commission. One of the four antici|»tory 
drawings was the “ Splugen,” specially liked by Tum^ him- 
self. Ruskin saw it in an instant to be “ the nobl^t Alpine 
drawing Turner had ever made till then”; but Ms father 
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P. was travelling for orders at the time, the at>n did nt)t press 
the jioint in his idwonco, ami by the liuut ho niturned, the 
Splttgon hnd boon bought by Munro of Novar. Throe 
othors of thoso dtdight-drawings Unskin was allowed by his 
father to buy: and ono of them, laicorno Town, Httskin sold 
many y(*ara later for £1000. “I wislual," ho explains, "to 
got (ivitif Tumor for one drawing his <!wa original prioo for 
the whole ten." The missing of the Kplngen long rankled, 
and was a thorn in the sidea of father and son all their lives. 
It wm? ono of the little trugejlies in their relations, whioh will 
meet us in a nmre poignant form presently, that the son 
never fully explained his feelings till it was loo late, and 
that tho father, though '■ utterly iiululgenl ” in the jiuiin, 
often thwarted his son’s purjawes. The 'rurni»r tlrawings of 
1H42. now so highly v'alue«l, hung lire, it will bo seen, at 
tho tinjo. They were " not in bis usual style," the oon- 
noissours complained. They were not ; but Husk in felt 
that tho new styhs was even better than the ohl. In those 
drawings he saw exainples, in 'i’umer's highest power, of a 
landscape-art which owes nothing to traditional rules of 
ootn|«tsition, hut attains, after long study of nature, to 
improasions of her inmost truth and spirit. 

Mis outlook upon art and nature was deejS'nod from 
another side by a " {ii 80 ov<-ry " which he made at this time from 
his own oxjKjrienee. Ililherio bo liad sought, in sketching, 
for effeots and views of sjwcially romanlii! obaracter ; he had 
looked at nature, also, thmugh the oym of I'rout or Turner, 
and hatl tried to ooriijs«« in their way. But ono day, in 
tho spring of 1H42, he notieed. on the r«»ad to Norwood, ” a 
bit of ivy round a thorn stem, which scjemed, even U> my 
oritioal jjjdgment, not ill 'cotnj«»sed.'" • The lesson thus 
learnt — tho Utsson of thinking nothing common or unclean, 
and of sooking beauty through truth— was reinforeod later 
in tho year in the forest of Ffintaintihkmu, when he found 
himself " lying «>n tho bank of a oart-roatl in tho sand, with 
no prosjsjot whatever but a small asjioji ireo against tho blu© 

* 1 lm'¥© hmn wi^blti tt> II mmf liatw tw&ii Uto 

wliillittr llili •iiiily, of ill iiiiioli iirigltiEl tif » ktmrtml In lit 
iu^rmtln lililliiii, tcil lit* |i* 
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sky. Languidly, but not idly, I began to draw it; and as 
I drew, the languor passed away: the beautiful lines in- 
sisted on being traced. . . . With wonder increasing every 
instant, I saw that they 'composed’ themselves by finer 
laws than any known of men. . . . ' He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in his time,’ became for me thenceforward 
the interpretation of the bond between the human mind and 
all visible things ; and I returned along the wood-road feeling 
that it had led me far.” It was to lead him to Modem 
Painters, The impression made upon him at the time by 
his new interest in simple studies from nature appears in 
a letter of this date to Clayton : — 

‘‘Time was (when I began drawing) that I used to think a 
picturesque or beautiful tree was hardly to be met with once a 
month ; I cared for nothing but oaks a thousand years old, split 
by lightning or shattered by wind, or made up for my worship’s 
edification in some particular and distinguished way. Now, there 
is not a twig in the closest-dipt hedge that grows, that I cannot 
admire, and wonder at, and take pleasure in, and learn from. I 
think one tree very nearly as good as another, and all a thousand 
times more beautiful than I once did my picked ones, but I admire 
those more than I could then, tenfold.” 

Ruskin’s arms were now ready; only the call to battle 
remained to come. At Geneva, in the same church as in 
the preceding year (p. 120), the same fit of self-reproach, the 
same resolve to be up and doing, came upon him. It was, as 
he noted in his diary a few months later, " the origin of 
Turner work.” The immediate impulse was the same as in 
the case of the Essay of 1836 ; for at Geneva a review of the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition of 1842, ridiculing Turner’s 
pictures of the year, reached him. He had seen the pictures 
before leaving England, and had admired them no less than 
the delight-drawings. The review was probably that in the 
Literary Gazette or the Athenceum, both of which papers 
W. H. Harrison was in the habit of sending to Ruskin 
or his father. Some extracts are worthiigiving as show- 
ing the kind of criticism against which the first volume 
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l\ of I^ithiirrH wan <limjir<L Tho Likmry Guzdk 

wroto 

No, 52, *Tho rsogaia^ * C^tV), iumI 73, have a 

gurgmm emrmNt\ iiu«l hy art, Init tlwy mmn 

lUithiiig, Thrj lira |»rtiiluwl ai^ if by t!u*tnviug liiiinIftiiM of white, 
and blue, aiul rt»d, at th«» eanviiHj lettiiiK what rhnnrwl to 8tic?k, 
Htick ; and thru f^hiuhnving in minir ftaina to jnitko iiii^ apjamrane© 
of n, piriure. And ynt tlawo in a lltio hiirituniy In tho lilglHiit 
rango of ftdotir it» plraHo iho of vimon ; w« adiuiro, and we 

liiinoiit to «oo mu?h goniuH mi omjdoyod. Hut * Pnrtlior on you 
may fare wmmp No. 1H2 Ik h Hinm^Mtonn of iiioiit unlutolligihle 
ohiimotnr— tliti nnow atoriit of a roiifufo^l droam, with ii «toi«nlKiat 
‘iiiitking nigiiiik,* iitui (apparmitly, Hko llio painior who wm in 
it) * going by tlio li«wl * ; iho w'ord waa of o«»itrin.i loaci]. 

Noithiir by land or wiiior m%H anrb a anuii* ovor witniwutd. No. 
;I3H, * Burial at Hoa though thoro ia a i^iriking idfort, «ti!! tlii 
wlioki in ao idoiilsj^od and riuii*»viHl from truth, that tn«t«aul of the 
fooling it ougl'it to olfoot, it only oxinto?* ridirnlo. And No. 353 
capii all hoforii for a)»atirdify, without ovon any of tho rpdiiim» 
ing «|Uiditioa In tho root. It iiuona}aii'to,-""fiirrtiou4y 

diiarrihrd aa *thr oxilo and tho r».M’k bmpot,* standing on the 
Hoanhon^ at St-, llrlona. . , . Tho w ludo thing 1^'^ ao truly Imtioroui, 
tliat tho fixuin rvon of tho Amiri ia iibindutoty ittijHiaaibIt,” 

Thu Athmaniin wiir4 in«ro ribah!. Only liy f!iiiit.oiii{diiibD nf 
Crniwick'i dtdiaioiia liiiidaoiipo, it aooiiia, ooiihl ilni aimaiator 
be prci|mrcid for tho luyiifiil ofloot of Tnrtit?r 

**Thk ginilntniin hm tm f*»rmor rlioiit:iii t*i jialnt with 

ertain, or ohorolaip, yolk of «^gg, or aiirmiti jidly, litiro tio mm liii 
wholfi array of kit4*hon atulT, , . . Wm raniiol faiiry tlin atiitii of 
oy®, wliicili will piirinii any oiip oogniiuiiii of Art to triiiit tlioi# 
rhitpiiodiei m Lord Byron ir«»at®d Hlirintiilad * ; indiliur run Wi 
beltev® in any futuro riivohitton, whirls afiall i»riiig the wtirM 
rcnuiil to til® opinion of ilt® wtiralis|ipiii% if Wiimhippir inch 
franrioi still ptwioaad' 

With aiich nritiijinirm ringing in hm iniri m m mil U 
aeticiri, Kuskin wml tm to (■'haitionni, Isoiiing in iiiy what 
wm bnriimg in liii hoiirt itnd mind willtiii ilte liitiitt nf t 
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pamphlet. But at Chamouni he became engrossed ‘‘with OE 
snow and granite.” And the more he considered, the 
larger grew the enterprise. The scheme for a pamphlet 
became one for a treatise. The defence of Turner was, 
therefore, postponed for autumn work at home. 

Of the tour of 1842, and of the studies at Chamouni 
immediately preparatory to the first volume of Modern 
Painters, no diary is now extant ; perhaps little or none was 
written. His “feelings and discoveries” of this year were, 
he says, “ too many and too bewildering to be written ” ; but 
letters to his friends tell us something of the rapture : — 

(To the Bev. W. L. Brown.) “ Chamouni, Aug, 1842. — Chamouni 
is such a place ! There is no sky like its sky. . . . There is no air 
like its air. Coming down from Chamouni into the lower world 
is like coming out of open morning air into an ale-house parlour 
where people have been sleeping and smoking with the door shut 
all night; and for its earth, there is not a stick nor a stone in 
the valley that is not toned with the majestic spirit; there is 
nothing pretty there, it is all beautiful to its lowest and lightest 
details, bursting forth below and above with such an inconceivable 
mixture of love and power — of grace with glory — its dews seem 
to ennoble, and its storms to bless; and with all the constant 
sensations of majesty from which you never can escape, there 
is such infinite variety of manifestation, such eternal mingling 
of every source of awe, that it never oppresses, though it educates 
you. JSTor can you ever forget for an instant either the gentle- 
ness or the omnipotence of the ruling Spirit. Though the whole 
air around you may be undulating with thunder, the rock under 
which you are sheltered is lighted with stars of strange, pure, 
unearthly flowers, as if every fissure had had an angel working 
there all spring; and if the sky be cloudless, and you bury 
your head in a bank of gentians, and forget for an instant that 
there is anything round you but gentleness and delight, you 
are roused by the hollow crash of the advancing glacier, or the 
long echoing fall of some bounding rock, or the deep prolonged 
thrilling murmur of a far-ofi avalanche, which would be sounds 
of Death if they were not in Regions of Death.’* 

(To W. H. Harrison.) “ Ohamouni, J'me 20. — If I have not 
VOL. I. I 
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UilAF, Itsiirp liiiislit, it in nniy | 

iiin mi ill tl*<* iii^»rinii|| iiii4 m-i tirf<4 iit til| 

mtmw fiiitl thul i siiy niintl inic 

rii|»lil»|p|*4 «»f ttiiy llis!i|| iif \ 

l*rifciifiHi tn-wii try tli*’ *4 a %*i»rwj fur I-Iip At% 

ftiriiiii^v iripim' siiv siii%i3':|* sn my «-<iir itifli 

llfiri/ i«*l||is|, Illl4 r*%‘‘pry of lllliii %n mi Vi:i.il|ii|.i||| •• 

iitliipriil*»gy *mpI #sp| , fttr not 

frinii iliiwii t<» 1 * 11 % «»ii uny i\.\y niurm I Iwii'n |»twii 

tif Jilplii %l.n t»Wli |»'*-rti||{ir liHt 

■■■•■ lliiil I mi» Iiar4ly' isfpV'iiil iin< 

.l«i f«r work uii tprapa I fpi4 | 

1 ill m yttii.r *-*r iwu mhmml Ptitirf4%" rv- wrilr, ... 

ilmHi lirii ttJmi I wiftli, ur wlml I iiiiii iiinkr* IIipiii in 

Tliii Itilitsr in tuny iii^«?otiijiiiiii.p4 iln 

ill ('liiitiintini wliinh uimmi* |Mi«rii 
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iniii’i%t4 tinii4 iht? wii>i»tliii»4 » 

AihI \*y Unnn Hip 4 * ro||s| 4 n.i 
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TliP Iwwiiiy ut iiiinr r»i'iiaiiiPiil/* 
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iliiil iliiiikiti mm in plmw* lin tMiiilil 

ilici rwiiniifcfti mi Cliiiiiiiniiii. Iliwni tlii 

siitiiiistir WKitiilii liw »iinisiifl ilio " Ainnillwa mut ilmtr 1 
Oti diiyii of l4iSo uiirloiisUitl wniitiivr. ii« i:!irntml 
iwjil iix|iltirtiii ihti glmosiiin wills hm 8mtriy giiiiiti » nr j 
mincing tlm gtisiitmnm mini llm Al|nii«i r»#w.m , «*r iku 
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mkotols Mi iiiiiiwriili miitl fluwtjw. m iiiiikw «iisiit« 
iiriicjiurn, From Uhtiiiniiiii Itu truttilliMl litiitni 
Eliinii inict .FliiruMri* mini mnl liiitimilf tlmin in iiti Ml 
III# lliirtici Hill in wriici in ilio full miiliitoiiiAiii of f 
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CPIAPTER VI 

THE FIRST VOLUME OP MODERN PAINTERS 

( 1843 ) 


You will not be uninterested to hear that Mr. Sydney Smith 
(no mean authority in such cases) spoke in the highest terms of 
your son^s work, on a public occasion, and in presence of several 
distinguished literary characters. He said it was a work of 
transcendent talent, presented the most original views, and 
the most elegant and powerful language, and would work a 
complete revolution in the world of taste. He did not know, 
when he said this, how much I was interested in the author.” — 
Canon Dale to Ruskin’s father. 


The first volume of the famous book, of which Sydney 
Smith thus spoke to Kuskin's tutor, and which was to take 
the literary world by storm, was an octavo in 450 pages, 
and was written, so far as the actual composition was con- 
cerned, in eight months. But, as my earlier chapters have 
shown, Kuskin had, in another sense, been writing the book 
for many years, and had been educating himself for it, in 
literature, in art, and in nature, from his earliest youth. 
His reading, if discursive, had been deep. He was saved, 
alike by his own temperament and by broken health, from 
the dangers of cram. He read to learn, rather than to pass 
examinations. He had practised himself in the art of writing 
for years. From his youth, too, as he stated in the preface 
of his book, he had been devoted to the laborious study of 
practical art.” His descriptions and analyses of Turner's 
art were founded on long practice in copying the master's 
drawings, and in making studies from his pictures. We 
have followed the author, too, in the travels to which he 
referred|when he added that his criticisms of the old schools 
of landscape-painting were ^‘founded on familiar acquaint- 
ance with every important work of art, from Antwerp to 
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‘^IIAVINCJ WALKED WITH NATIHIK** 

l\ Naples/’ It wss. hmwvr, his iippri^iitircmliip Nataro 
' that uiiahliHi this yoniig iiuiii lu wriiii with mi iitiieli aimur- 
iiiUHt I shotiltl imt hiivi^ spuktai «<» itinlarkmsly/* lai gi^^l 
at the time ti> LiihliT. "lue! 1 imi hvmi alilu tf# imeii, in my 
cMlneatitm, aeiim i^n muds fur suppogini,^ iIihI { tiiiuhi m dood 
and ill truth judge mure justly uf dhiriier tlniii ethers can. 
I numiu my having heeu taken tu inuunlidii mamery when a 
mere ahihh mid idlewtal. at a time whrai lieyn are usually 
ItJariiing thiiir griimmiir, tu ramhle un the Hhurt.^s cif (Jeitio 
and Luaenie; and my having sinee, regurdh^sH ef all that 
tiHimlly oecupios the energies uf ilm traveller.- -ari, niitii|iiitbg, 
or }Miujile,“-ulcivutefl myself tu pure, wild, selitiiry, iiiitiiral 
iCMinery ; with a iimst unfurtunait! eHeel. uf eiuirHe, ns far m 
gcimiral nr liurmin kimwltHlgu in euneeriieii» Init with incmt 
hermficiiid efieut «n that peculiar seiisihiHiy Iti the heaiitifiil 
in all things that C hul has nuide. whieli it m my prmeiit aim 
ti% ninder more universid/' Th«^ same jusiifieiiiioti for hm 
oonfiilenmi is eiprtmsed in iho passage {rmn Wurdsworth’i 
M^mirmnnt wliioh lliiskin plneed mt the iitle-jiiigii of ovory 
volumo, in every eiltiion* of Mi^Uru PmuirrH: > 

•• A erase |«ie iHii 

Of arroganeo, . . * . 

If, having widki»»i %vith Nature, 

And cillerad, far «» frailty would alt*»w, 

My lieiirt a daily anrriflee tu Truitu 
I now iiilirai of Nature and of Triiih, 

Wliiiiii I hfive aervisth that tlieir Ihviidty 
E©volt»> ciffeiiilwl at tli 0 ways of iiieii, 

Hdloitipliors, who, though the huiiimi ioiii 
Bti of a thoiisatid faridtios eoiii|wiaw:h 
And %mm Um thcrtiaaiid inlere-titfi, *h* yet priifi 
This non!, unci iho tranaeendeui uni verso, 

No iiitiro tliiin m a iiiimir that rs^fleel#4 
To proud Btdfdcivo hor own 

has just gcnio/* wrote hm fiitlier on 0111:1 iicfiitiion, 
“from a hurried ciinnor to the siinm-ft wliieh lin viiits as 
regularly iii a iolditir tlom his evisniiig pfirinlii/' Ho was 
young in years; hut idreiuiy ho bad loiig *^walk«l with 
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Nature,” and offered Ms heart “ a daily sacrifice to Truth.” 
He sat down to his task, then, not only with the fire of a 
pamphleteer, eager to do battle for Turner, but with the zeal 
also of a prophet, bent upon explaining the works of God 
to man. 


I 

His home surroundings were favourable to his work. 
A London suburb is a humdrum place, certaiiLly, after 
Chamouni; yet nowhere, as Mr. Pater says, “are things more 
apt to respond to the brighter weather, nowhere is there so 
much difference between rain and sunsMne, nowhere do the 
clouds roll together more grandly.” And Heme Hill was 
in those days at the edge of the open country. Modem 
Painters could never have been written, Ruskin used to say 
in later years, except in the purer air of fifty years since. 
In October 1842 the Ruskin household was moved to the 
larger house and grounds on Denmark HiU (No. 51). Here 
Ruskin’s study, on the first floor, looked on to “ the lawn and 
further field”; while the window of his bedroom above, 
looking straight south-east, “ gave command of the morning 
clouds, inestimable for its aid in all healthy thought.” In 
Croxted Lane, then a green by-road passing through hedge- 
rows, “my mother and I,” says Ruskin, “used to gather 
the first buds of the hawthorn; and there, in after years, 
I used to walk in the summer shadows, as in a place 
wilder and sweeter than our garden, to think over any 
passage I wanted to make better than usual in Modem 
Paintersr And, for his special art work, Ruskin was other- 
wise well placed. He had Dulwich Gallery close by, for 
examples of the ancients ; and for Turner, he had not only 
the run of the master’s own gallery in Queen Anne Street ; 
but, nearer home, the collection of Mr. Bicknell at Herne 
Hill freely open to him, and the yet richer one of Mr. Windus 
within an easy journey at Tottenham. At Norwood, too, 
within a walk of Denmark Hill, was Mr. Griffith, the picture- 
dealer, who had first introduced Ruskin to Turner, and in 
whose house pictures and drawings by the artist were always 
to be seen. Entries selected from the diary for 1843 afford 


m% hVQVAimwnvK with iihinkii 

II gltiiifwii iliii iiitilior lit wt»rk» uliowtitg iititiiviirsu iiitorats 
iinii iiiitliiiiiiyiirii, im«l mccirditig tliu iiriigrwi iif liis 
jKiiiiitiii 

** Jfifi. I |l. --’■■■ with lUrlinril |Fsiill| i«» 

Tr»4lii| |i!t»titiiiiti frtsiii iiii4 g«it mmw I'liliiiililt 

lit liiiyiil Am4i«iiiy ; Imi lut^ »i44 imifit Ini iiji I** organic 

III tlip iii»riiiiig« 

Jmt *il. ■ I mti glutting «tit ni Ih'ttry Iahi 

liiit iiiglit. llRerimily in wri-»t«44«^l hiiymi*! all I liinl 

j«j»iil4d ; tim4 aii4 lM.»r«»4» t«ii |«blMirrittj CliirdoB 

likiil it. . « . 

21, » . . Wulkwt 4nw'ii i4i iititl lai 

n wiih ihinhm. Many tir»w iiriiiiiiiln ; | iMnll 

»tiall ittiiimgt l 4 i gii lln^rn utimim, C%ir$«ni<i mmm nf Kiwtimn% 
I ri»4 mmt» nf %hm 0 rrlp.»ia.f»ltriil iiiirarl«« : ftill 

hill iliiiiliiftil III Ipinipiiry. I fmr in«i4ioii«* ypt I lilt ii 
** Jim* #%’Piiiiig with Unrdtin aii4 liii »iili*r ittil 

Khsliartl| hiil litltp ihnw. Hann|pr«^l with him iHilwich 

■Clftlltryi ii.ii4 wriilp n ami 4r«’w hadly, Tim 4ayi g§| l§ii| 

hiiwtivpri mii4 iriy w*»rk in Iwi-ginniisg t^i ficiii, 

27 ,— 4 itir*l**n hdi nn l 4 i, 4 *iy» ami I tiini fitry aiteh 

»«*kifi4 ft4lnw, fiii4 rlmmr iia kiii4. Tta»k him intii liiwit^ ii,ii4 
<mll«l fill Tiiriiw ; fmiml hitsi ^n4 in par«4liml Imitniitr* mil 
will 0 IIIIW to ifi« till itiy hii‘lli4a)\ 

**Fffk S.~Tli« hirllidaj PVPiaiig i*f«f tiiiti 1 §?« 

ill tiiy lif». Ttiriiiir ha|i}»y ami kiii4 ; all tlwi ItMiig 
anti tMiglilliih * » /• 

Tiiraif* il will ^ wm nlrvaily toriim nf friifiitlitiip 
in Eiiikiti*i tic)iii® ; mtil llii^ iliiitMir nn liin liirttitlii| 

intrciciiioiMi iiim t« ttinriy nilitir aribto »4 tlin ilny, '*1^ 
II© «yi, piiiiitiiin mrml in wy iitiyiliing nf fiktiiwii 
tliij kntw itiiij wiitilcl il© ittiil©tmi4KMl , if ilmj rlmm^ rulliir 
t 0 talk of iliiiTf, my fiiiliar ©oiihl, »nd wtnihi nifli iliiligil, 
till tliiiiii intirii iihoiti it liimii any nilii.fr kiirw in nllltr 

England m S|mifi/* 

•* Fi*k i.— I ifiili iiiy wmk waul m Ik# 4 *|» thi ; I m» 
rihly Wiiiiii All iby Itnig in town kHky, ai»4 l%th#fpl m 
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Nat. Gall. — quite certain of tlie villainousness of tlie pictures, but 01 
dijfi&cult to prove. 

Feb, 10. . . . Nothing done beyond a single chapter to-day. 

Feb, 21. — It is strange — ^I work and work and cannot get 
on; had to rewrite a whole chapter to-day. But I had a lovely 
walk — mild sun and baking wind — and I got to the snowdrifts 
where they still lay deep and pure, and glowed in the sun as 
if they had been on the Alps; and the dogs went half out of 
their wits with delight, rolling and kicking in it, and throwing 
it over each other. What a lovely thing a bit of a fine, sharp, 
crystallized snow is, held up against the blue sky, catching the 
sun ! Talk of diamonds ! 

Feb. 24. . . . Called at Turner’s . . . insisted on my taking 
a glass of wine, but I wouldn’t ; excessively good-natured to-day. 
Heaven grant he may not be mortally offended with the work ! ” 

Then the diary breaks off, as the work for the press became 
more instant : — 

May 1. — Couldn’t write while I had this work for Turner 
to do ; had not the slightest notion what labour it was. I was 
at it all April from 6 morning till 10 night, and late to-night 
too — ^but shall keep on, I hope.” 


II 

The first volume of Modern Painters was published in 
the first week of May 1843. Ruskin was then just twenty- 
four years of age. The author's youth was the reason of his 
concealing his personality under the description '' A Gradu- 
ate of Oxford” — '‘sure,” he says, "of the truth of what I 
wrote, but fearing that I might not obtain fair hearing, if 
the reader knew my youth.” This was a counsel of prudence 
— as also the adoption of a nom de plume for The Poetry 
of Architecture — ^which Ruskin owed to his father. The 
concealment was at first well sustained ; even college tutors 
and friends were unaware of the author's identity. Like 
the author of Waverley, he practised some little mystifica- 
tion upon them. George Richmond, Ruskin notes in his 
diary (May 15), " Seems to have no idea at present it can be 



xS6 ANONYMOUS PUBLICAai,ON— I'FrLE 

P, mine/' In wriliiig to ?roul» Kuskin kopt up fur a while a 
veil of anonymity ; and, in pulling it aKiclo. explained the 
reason for the disguise, 

Fah, 9, 1B44. . . , I am tired of keeping up furtiw with you; 
in fact there are many who munt laum me atid iiiy ihnnga with 
whom 1 do, HO long an it in poHnihia, in order that tlu^y may bo able 
to deny knowledge of the matter when (|ut».Hitoned, and it in very 
important that the book nhould not he getierally kimwn be 
written by a young mam 1 mimt entreat the favour of your keep- 
ing the secret. You may perhaps imagine it in pn^tiy genmiiUy 
known— not bo. Yo\i s<'e the Athvmvum n^grets that my age in 
not as green as my judgment. I know its edit.or and neveral 
others aro cpiite on a wrong setmt; ho pray Vm cautious. Don’t 
tell mmi best friends. 1 wotddu’t ytm if I cmd«i ludp it, but I 
cannot receive your advice atul ask for it taunfortii.bly in a third 
name. Every xmw clue must take away from my ptaver of doing 
good.” 

There is one thing harder, it has hmuj Kidd» than to write 
a good book, and that is to find a good title for it. The 
history of Ruskin's numt faimms Insik is atmsi? in point, lib 
own idea was to call the laHik Turner irnd ihv /UitiviilH, To 
this, howovtjr, the puhlisherH ohjindetb and to them the title 
Pa Inters was chun Huskin, lunvuver, wixs not en- 
tirely deprived of his Turner and the ArmientK, for, in the 
original edition, the title-page was well filled as folIo'WH:-— 
Miniivm PavthUTH : Thrir Hupvrh^rihj i n (hr A ri #/ ht mkaipv 
Ptdnt/kic) to (til the Anrient AIoHirrH pnor^l, hy KxitmpleM of 
the jfV/te, the liedutlfiU ami the IntrUiriiutt.frtou, the Wm^kn 
of MmUtu Arlmts, mpeeiully from tin me of J. Jl. If'. fiiTtm\ 
Emp, 1LA» The long title was a fairly mnniriiie fleKcriptioii 
of the argument of the book, but it was very cmmliersoiiie. 
In later editions Euskin called it /*fii«lriw simply, 

and he inust have become pleased witli tlie title, since for 
many years he used to describe himiwilf us” The iiiithor of 
Mo(pTn PaifdmJ* But the title is in siuiio sort a misnomer 
after all The book does, it is true, iissert ifits siifsiriority in 
the art of landscape- painting of one iiimlerii piiliiter (Turner) 
to all the ancient masters, and it iiiscrti the aii|ierkiritj of a 
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group of modern painters to a group of older painters, but CB 
it does not assert tbe inferiority of all tbe ancient masters. ^ 
On tbe contrary, in tbe very forefront of tbe book (tbe pre- 
face to tbe 2nd edition), as in many a page of later volumes, 
tbe practice of the more ancient painters (of Italy) is 
appealed to as against that of tbe less ancient (tbe Dutch 
and tbe French). I have sometimes seen all this cited 
as an instance of Ruskin’s “inconsistency."’ It is nothing 
but an instance of tbe difficulty of finding an entirely satis- 
factory short title. In “ Modern ” Painters be compared, as 
be has elsewhere explained, “ tbe work of living artists with 
that of so-called ‘ old ’ masters of landscape who flourished 
for tbe most part in tbe seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.” Why be selected these latter for comparison, we 
shall bear presently. I must first complete tbe story of tbe 
publication of the book. 

Modern Painters is one of tbe many great books which 
a publisher refused. Ruskin’s father, who until bis death 
in 1864 acted as his son’s literary agent, bad in tbe first 
instance offered the book to John Murray, without, however, 
showing him the MS. “He said,” wrote J. J. Ruskin to 
W. H. Harrison, “tbe public cared little about Turner, but 
strongly urged my son’s writing on tbe German School, 
which tbe public were calling for works on.” Murray asked, 
however, for sight of a sheet. “ I thought,” continues J. J. 
Ruskin, “if I sent a sheet, and the work was refused, I 
should be offering my old friend P. Stewart a rejected book. 

I therefore declined submitting any sheet, and carried the 
work at once to Smith & Co.” Stewart was a partner in the 
firm, and Mr. Smith (the elder) magnanimously offered 
Ruskin’s father to induce Murray to take the book. This 
offer was not accepted, and Smith, Elder & Co. then 
accepted the proposal to publish the book with alacrity, and 
thus began Ruskin’s close personal connexion with the firm, 
and more especially with Mr. Smith (the younger), on whose 
shoulders the whole responsibilities of the business presently 
devolved. The firm had already had dealings with Ruskin 
through Friendship's Offering, and George Smith was at this 
time a neighbour on Deni 
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1*. again," wroUi lliwkin many yoara latt-r, wium hcs iuid trans- 

■ fomsd lu8 l«Kik» ulanwhari', " to bo on lornm wilii my old 
publisher, atui hoar him tolling mn nioo aiorios over our 
walnuts, at’lor dividing his yuar's spoil with mu in Christmas 
oharity." 

Murray's roason for declining M<nl>'rn I'ulntrrH is of 
intoroHt a.H showing tho current taste of the liuu!, and tho 
(>pp<!«ing furaos which llu* book had to combat, The public 
thoJii “cared littUj for Turner." It has stiinelimos boon sup- 
jHiHod that ituskin introduced Turntir to the Knglish public, 
it is true that the two nume.s will ever be a.HSoniat.ed, owing 
to the ooujunction whereby the nrigitml gonitis of the artist 
found in his own ilay the genius of a eritie. no less original, to 
understand and to interpret him. Hut Turn<ir ha«l beoomo a 
Iloyal Aoiuletnioian nearly twenty years bef«»r« Huskiu was 
born. He was famous and wealthy long before Husk in's Itook 
appeared. Ruskin did not tliseover Turner in the sense that 
ho diaooverod Carpaccio and re-<Ust;overod Tinlort»t ; but ho 
did for him a servioo even more conspicuous, He rescued 
him not from tdistsurily. but from misumlorstanding. Ho 
Wiut not the lir.st to praise Turner, but be intervened in order 
that ho should be praised rightly. It was, as we have soon, 
the ohango to Turutir's later manmtr, ami lh«j ounlemptuous 
miaunderstajitiiug of this chango on the purl of the erilius, 
that oallod Huskiu into the fray. “ I like his later pictures, 
up to tho year IHlb, the best," he explaimal when re*»iHirm- 
Ing his faith in Turner a few years later; ’ and believe 
that those jujrsons who only like his early pictures. <lo not, 
in fact, liko him at all. They tlo md like that which is iMWom 
tially his. . , . His entire |x>wer is best represented by . . . 
pictures . . . painted exactly at the lime when the public and 
tho press wore together loudest in abuse of biiii. " ‘ What 
Euskin tlid in tho first volume «»f MtKlrru /*»i i nfem was t«t sUun 
tho tide of war, anti in doing so he laitl the foundations not 
only of a better appreciation of a groat imotter, and *»f broasier 
views of tho art of painting, but alsti generally of saner and 
more soientiflo criticism. "Tumor's impressi»»nH displease 
US," said tho critics of tho day ; " wo have miver seen such 
‘ Bintm of Vmm, vol. i. (ISSi), aptmaiix *1 
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things ; they do not conform to existing rules and traditional Cl 
conventions/’ Ruskin’s was the more modern attitude. He 
discarded authority and looked to principle. What does 
the artist mean ? ” he asked ; “ what laws does he exemplify ? 
what is he driving at ? ” The essential merit, the originality, 
the permanent value of Ruskin’s book lay not in its rhap- 
sodies, but in its reasoning. It was a work not primarily of 
sentiment, but rather of scientific criticism. As such it 
requires close attention, to be understood aright, for it deals 
with difficult problems and draws many subtle distinctions. 

It found such a reader in Robertson of Brighton, who wrote 
thus of the book : — 

“I rejoice that you have taken up Ruskin; only let me ask 
you to read it very slowly, to resolve not to finish more than a few 
pages each day. One or two of the smaller chapters are quite 
enough — a long chapter is enough for two days, except where it is 
chiefly made up of illustration from pictures ; those can only be 
read with minute attention when you have the print or picture 
to which he refers you ; and those which you can so see, in the 
National Gallery, Dulwich, etc., you should study, with the book, 
one or two at a time. The book is worth reading in this way : 
study it — think over each chapter, and examine yourself mentally, 
with shut eyes, upon its principles, putting down briefly on paper 
the heads, and getting up each day the principles you gained the 
day before. This is not the way to read many books, but it is the 
way to read much } and one read in this way, carefully, would do 
more good, and remain longer fructifying, than twenty ski med. 

Do not read it, however, with slavish acquiescence ; with deference, 
for it deserves it, but not more. And when you have got its 
principles woven into the memory, hereafter, by comparison 
and consideration, you will be able to correct and modify for 
yourself.'^ ^ 

Not every reader takes this trouble. Ruskin’s art-teaching 
is often judged by a single quotation from his first volume — 
and that a quotation which is incomplete. It is supposed 
that his whole philosophy of art is summed up in the 
injunction to painters “to go to Nature in all singleness 
^ Stopf ord Brooke, Life and Letters of F» W. BoheHson, p. 305. 



1*. of himrt, , , , ri'jiK'iin^ iwUwting nothiUj; 

ing ijolhitig." But tho injuiuHi.m is iwMwswi l-< » 

iirliKts itiiti tho I'ouiumos : 

**Tlli»ll» wliPll lli*4r *iri^ Iliy'l i « 

iirf* iiiiti llit^ir firm, %ekk%^ n|i li.«^ %tU^% ^ 

gi»14^ giv 0 ilif» nnsi^ i*'» lh*nr aii-'l nh>^m mh%K n 

fi.rp liifi4<^ Ws» will f«sll.*w liii^iti wii«tr«n'' 0 r 1‘’* u h ^ 

\\i^ will t’lwrk ni I4^4litii^ , tlmt »ri» iIiph %mf *v i a*. # 

fit f44 Im mK TIi*«¥ #l»:.iVr <*nif << i i* I ^ t , 

Hill! wt^ will lisl'im U) iliinr W'»»r4^i In nil fnitli 
lint iiii!i«i4 ilii^y linv-ii tu llv« 

lu II liiglior Aniluirily »ii4 

llii«ki.ii, it will Im Btnm, ili«l tmi iUmy «^r ili« 

ViiliitMif fioliiotivii irnjigiiiiilitifi in Wli*i 

Im iniiiiiUiinwii w^iiH llnii iiiiiigiinilivp ftli«iiltl 

fciuiulml ciii niitily nf iiiiinri^ Wi-yil *ii irnili l«» iiauif« «si**s 
wliiit Tiinu’f liiwl Inwii iK'riinwl of, iiii4 iIik'i ifiilli «4 Ttifi^'f 
wiw ihiifijforii ihii j'»<*iiii whujh lln^k'm ni hm 

ibftnnm Truth, thut in, t»f f *rm , noi 
grupliy., A jiiiifiiur iiuiy or nmy tmi \-m juiiilini m mmtmg 
a Inni fruiu ilufi in ilmi , |i«» *ni.nfn*i Imy in 

luakiiig an nak inovo lik«? intliii-nilibir,"' ^ ilii»kiri„ » 
im thu onu ai4ii ii. pruiirhor of ii4*4ily to tiiiltirv, ^.41 

tliij iiihur, a pi«iii?tir in whui m taliiat4«? iii iti« g%min4 «| 
iiii|iriiai4iiuiiiiin/* 

Mtirrtiy « niiimrku In Eiiaktn*# faili*>r 
let cjf ootiaitlumlioria wlibli nnial Iw r^(tlllr 4 lll»f«^fl if tli# 
book m to Im iiiidoriiiiciii uright, Wliiln ili« tnsrftjnt i?fiii'' 
ciiiii of tliii diiy riflitniloil Ttiritiiri laictr iii«iiitpr^ 
jiiiblicj ciillcitl for work« nf ilm Qmnmu At *%,%i 

iltm tlio iciliiiiiio for {miiiiiiig ilm whIIji of ilm ii*fw 
of 1 aril am out waa lui ftaii; it wb$ i«» iti© 

CoriKiliua thiii ilm llrittali iimmnmmti tlmi a|n*iMi*t 
Britkh urimtM, llacliiiti wiia ilm gmml nmn ui %hm 
A loading itri^qrilici firotikinml ili^i ^irf 

^ for a tj|:mml ItonJ iim| fwlio I*.# 11,*, 

%h% Hftliiimloritwifllrig «f ||tip|ilfi*ii mmh Mimi 

mmxmgf and for a falter 
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painter than Gainsborough. The Italians, and especially 0 
the early Italians, were little known. Those, it must be 
remembered, were days before photography had familiarised 
the eyes of the general public with Italian masterpieces. 
"'There was no discrimination then,” says Holman Hunt, 
“with artists, more than with the public, that Guido, 
Parmigiano, and Le Brun, Murillo, Sassoferrato, and such 
crew, were birds of a different feather to their great idols, 
so that the name of the princely Urbinite was made to 
cover all conventional art.” In the work of discrimination 
Ruskin was a pioneer, and in considering the warmth of 
his invectives it is necessary to remember the contrary 
opinions which he was assailing. In the field of landscape, 
the Dutch and the Prench masters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were the accepted models. It was by their standard 
that Turner was found wanting; to clear the ground for 
Turner, he sought to demolish the others. This led him, 
no doubt, into some exaggeration of blame and into excess 
of emphasis. He has been accused — to take an instance 
typical of many others—of unfairness towards Claude, and 
it may be that he strained some points unduly against 
that master. But any one who will take the trouble to 
read all Ruskin’s references will see that he was by no 
means blind to Claude’s merits. It appears, too, from the 
following letter, that Claude was taken as whipping-boy, 
and made to receive some blows vicariously: — 

(To Samuel Prout.) “Dec. 7, 1843. . . . Your kind interest 
and gentle expression of regret with respect to the work of 
my Oxford friend have so much touched him that he begs me, 
so far as may be in my power, to justify him to you. He is 
very inconsiderate in what he writes, but I don’t think it is from 
want of feeling; it appears to me to be rather from having 
too much, and from having been put in a rage by people’s 
admiring the old masters who actually do not see the very 
qualities which constitute their excellence, while their habit of 
looking at them exclusively prevents them from forming any 
idea of that of others. My friend has been much cramped in 
his work by the fear of injuring living painters. I know that 





ClsAVim AND TritNKIt 


P the really faiint with him m iinfc that iheisttl bn 

above Ttirner, hot that SinHjhiti iintt Vtmth*k sliniiliL ili|| 
liberately to nit down in t«» |»n'i¥t» iIip uf n 

who haH tninle Inn XICKI.IMH)* ovor Ihiw who iirw J«trii||gliiig up 
the hill, lanvevtn* In.' ini^ht wi?»h to tie m*, wioilil Imvii hmmi, I 
think an ungeneri»tii4 Ht-ep. Ila»l Ttirmo’ htoni |iiiiir iiipI ileHpiMinlj 
I feel sure that luy friond wmihl hiivt» fpft liio ohl iiiaiit.eri'i aloue, 
whaievtn’ he iiiay think f»f theni, iiiel lUMlpia'taiml tuily to ?4hew 
Turner’s superiority to living men. . , . Nh*t that ynii aru to 
Huppose for a moment that my friiuel has nai*! what Iip uut 
think, ifo #/ors think Turner m miperhu* t« the ii!*l tiiuMtei'i 
he has saith eertainly wmihl not have aitel ihif< mi Imhlly^. 

until he hiul giiinetl more mcperietiee, er perlifi|i« liiitil tie wti 
generally aeknowli^Igi^l to he m ilrui-rntt^ nf ilm ohl isia^iiri 

thomBolvea. But mi otlitir way wm opeii In lilm ; inul he 

ferred plunging snUi the forefnmt of thf’ at mwt\ to tlm 

safer line of argument whieli might have done henvy injury to 
industrious, earnest, and deserving men. - . . You might to ron, 
eider furtheri what iimst of the entire of the woik ieein idtogiitlufi* 
to have overltKiked, tisnt It in only tlie of a ireiilise, 

that tlu^ autlmr hinti that he has rei^jierl for the feidlng of fchfi 
old mantorH, hut lias strietly ronllned hiiiiwdf in the preiunt 
volume t#o matters of fuei, Kot oii«» ipieiilion of art, |U'o|ierly 
80 called, of heiuity, eatii|Misiiinn, tm^aning, e*pre#.f%i«iii, wdiHition, 
is touched on in the whole voluiinu llo%%* ran you jioiiilily tell 

what the author may think, or say, «if liiuitlp when tie eiinitii |<i 

these questions I I>ois hl« taiigtnige respeeiing Periigliio, 

or Baffaelli, look lik® that of a taati whti hm nu pertieiiyitii of 
Ideal qualitiisl , . 

As a matter of faot, Eiiikin ilkl full jtisticMi in Clutiflifi 
ainonity and poniivo grace; tii ilm laiiiiity nf Itii «kit)s 
and the skill and charm of hh alirkl Itiiikin'i iiiaifi 

work in relation to accepted iriimtera %vim, tiowtiver - 'and 

nooessarily from his of view-^ ileairiictive, Ai lliii 

time when he kigim to write J/mlmi Clatidn 

was accounted thci prince of all laii«li*c?fiptf lutiiiiew iind 
the model of all csxcelleiico, Iliwkiii* In viiiilitniltng the 
greater sweep and doptli of Tiiratr*! fa*4|#iiiai with 
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tlie emphasis of an. advocate upon the -weak points in 
Claude’s artistic and intellectual armoury. By so doing 
he cleared the ground for a truer appreciation of Claude, 
as -well as of Turner. “I remember upon one occasion,” 
says George Richmond’s son. Sir William, “when a tirade 
of Claude was pouring out of Ruskin’s mouth like a cataract, 
in order that he might put Turner upon a yet higher 
pedestal, that my father turned sharply to him and said, 
‘Ruskin, when your criticism is constructive you talk like 
an angel, when it is destructive you declaim like a demon.’ ” 
It is probably a true criticism that Ruskin’s judgments 
upon painters will stand more in what he praised than 
in what he blamed; but in reading those judgments it is 
necessary to remember the conditions and circumstances 
of their delivery. 

The attack on popular reputations, the vindication of 
Turner — “ the most triumphant vindication of the kind ever 
published,” says Leslie Stephen^ — and the establishment of 
sound principles in criticism, were not the only new things 
in Ruskin’s book. In bringing works of landscape art to 
the test of nature, he was led into many a golden page 
of descriptive writing. “His descriptions of nature in re- 
ference to art,” wrote Sara Coleridge in recommending 
to a friend “a thick volume by a graduate of Oxford,” 
“are delightful; clouds, rocks, earth, water, foliage, he ex- 
amines and describes in a manner which shows him to be 
fuU of knowledge and that fineness of observation which 
genius produces.” German critics of Ruskin, applying 
an uncouth term from philosophy, say that he was the 
great English master of “phenomenology.” He recorded, 
analysed, and compared the appearances of nature, not 
merely in glowing language, but with scientific precision.* 
Such studies in connexion with art had, when Ruskin began 

^ “ John Ruskin,” in the N(i- own pursuit of the subject, though 
iimal Review, April 1900. followed alonga somewhat different 

* Por instance : Sir Montagu line, has yet only served to in- 
PoUock in a scientific study of re- crease his admiration of the great 

flexions {Light and Water, 1903) has teacher’s marvellous insight and 

occasion to quote Ruskin freely, power of observation.” 
and says: “The present writer’s 
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HIvii%rriON OF THE IMMIl 


to wrik% II bc4.ii tif ori^niiiiltiy* A mirilitry I'lirlir^r 

ill dosciribirii^ *’ tiiiu lor 

118 an iiiHiiyit'o t»f iho p«»wt?ni i»f hm |ir*»tligf iliii^ 

t4mglit) oliHitrvrd wluii but ii oliihl ihut tii« 

line! 8tiir8 iiovitr iiji|Hmri’tt iil oum?, mui wrf»^ 

to bii ill t^iio piooo/* A giuionilbni luior. Harry* 

liiul cfXjilaint‘tl in a bettor to lliirk«n fb-^iii-ribiiig ilio jHi/« 

of Ihii Moiil i't’iUH, lliiii ihoy 8iiw llit? iihmiii iiti^ lisnr’-i m 

Ing 118 UHiiiiI front m muoh sionror to it, iliil 

m your tro<if“ whu Sir Ctoori^nt Ikiiiiiiioiii'.% ijiiPA- 

tion t«i Consiiibli?. Sir itrurgo liMikiMl ni |iiriiirv# tiir*uig|i 

oyoi altuniHl only to thci itiito iif|cit'irl.iiiii fiiitnoiil 

Ikinkiii giivo hig ri‘iMiiT8 vym for tlw plioiiiUiii>iift of iiniiirti 

iliiiinmjlvoi* anil iiiuglit iIhuii to inmmhr tiy lli« 

light of niiturnl I rut In 


III 

Such iiro tliii loinling iioio« by wltiob liio lirii 
of i/o«:|e,Tn Jhilniers iniiito ita iippoal, Fiiltko aoiii# «ili»r 
fanioUH bookH, it found il« tiuirk niiickly. Ii wwt ** itm wi^rk 
of a pool m woll iia of a pidntor**, llto aiiitotr alnmrtl 
brilliancy of ilhiairniion, « ihoriutgb mialyiioul m 

obHorvunco of nnUw^ ; ti %%m " to* oniniiiiiii mitnl itnil 
ioiir alntvo iho inigiH iind doluaioiia of IriiiiiitotlBfy |»w* 
judico*"; tho voliiinti wna "ii work aftliuiliil«Ml itiiiir# tliufi 
any idher piirfonniiiiiHi in ilio language In itiiikii iiipfi 
iiKpiiro into tlio iiniurii of ihnati aaitjtiiiiiitii «| il:i« 
lime, the ioiiehing* and iho ttitligbifiil,, anil im b«*I iii^in 
from tlmilit into kiiowloilgti, willitmi fueling Itiii mi 

a way io iGEltorpcl cn’tir wtlli lliii floirora of an 
forcible, find htiiiginiitivii aiylti/* * Hiiott rot iewt 
roiltmtoib !•« wo now know frciin niMiy lint 

gion niiiiiti liy ihii book UjKin itm tj€»ii itiiinia iif ikm liiiis, 
Aiuoiig tho tir»t to rimd it mm Wordaworlli, wlio fijgmftW 
lluBkin m '* a brilliiiiit writur/* «yad |4acwl ibo fiiliifii# in lifei 
lending library at Hyiiiil Mount. A i?ii|iy «f ili# |«y 

on llogor8*8 Ubriiry tiibb. Toniiyaoii »»w ti tJiifs iiml wm 

^ k further i»ll#etitisi nf , %km wmf lit Imm4 in Ili*i l4l4»ff UM ' 
ooatewj|H)riiry riwlnwi of tlw l>«jk Ibii, t#L I. pp* 
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instantly attracted by it. ^'Another book I long very mucli i 
to see/’ he wrote to Moxon the publisher, “ is that on the 
superiority of the modern painters to the old ones, and the 
greatness of Turner as an artist, by an Oxford under- 
graduate, I think. I do not much wish to buy it, it may 
be dear ; perhaps you could borrow it for me out of the 
London Library or from Rogers/' Sir Henry Taylor, author 
of Philip van Artevelde, was another early reader of the 
book, and he passed on its praises to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
begging him to read ‘'a book which seems to me to be 
far more deeply founded in its criticism of art than any 
other that I have met with, . . . written with great power 
and eloquence, and a spirit of the most diligent investiga- 
tion.” Miss Mitford, who afterwards became a dear friend 
of the author, was another early admirer of Modern 
Painters, She sent word of it to the Brownings in Italy. 
They were already engaged upon the book, deeply interested, 
but sometimes acutely disagreeing with its judgments : — 

“The letter (wrote Mrs. Browning) in which you mentioned 
your Oxford student caught us in the midst of his work upon 
art. Tery vivid, very graphic, full of sensibility, but inconse- 
quent in some of the reasoning, it seemed to me, and rather 
flashy than full in the metaphysics. Robert, who knows a good 
deal about art, to which knowledge I of course have no pretence, 
could agree with him only by snatches, and we, both of us, 
standing before a very expressive picture of Domenichino's (the 
^ David ’ — at Fano), wondered how he could blaspheme so against 
a great artist. Still, he is no ordinary man, and for a critic 
to be so much of a poet is a great thing. Also, we have by 
no means, I should imagine, seen the utmost of his stature.” 

“Hitherto,” wrote Miss Bronte, “I have only had instinct 
to guide me in judging of art I feel now as if I had been 
walking blindfold — this book seems to give me eyes. I do 
wish I had pictures within reach by which to test the new 
sense. Who can read these glowing descriptions of Turner's 
works without longing to see them ? . , . I like this author's 
style much ; there is both energy ^d beauty in it. I like 
himself, too, because he is such a hearty admirer. He does 

VOL. I. K 
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licjt givw liiiiiiii’lC «r vilii|ipriili«ri. II« 

rr’%’eri“iirr-ii with hii wti«ilii wiiil/' » ilii^kiii 

HiiptlW l*» rilP." III II liilrf l.illl«p ’‘«I|HI Ilf lliil fr*%¥ 

giiiiiiiitt wnum, m *ii^iiii||iiishr<l from twit,ilp-riiiik«r?i «f iti« 
IlKP. Ulli r-Vl^SI liSlHSJUi^ |II «1 111 Prrfillll ^ 

fur I riilili*'*l li**-i}* l«» lliilik llltlttiiflrtii?* %%i!l 

finiiii iiipi irt-i iiiA (iuiil mn tkf%j %til iliiiikl 

fitiiiiliriil rin''i.?rr»iirt^ for Art. Thai |>tir«t iiiiil isiiti4 

yitit liat^rihpil i«* liiiii in m'iiry Hu lik*" # 

aiiiiiiiirriilpil iVioii of iliu AUnimni atui |i|«nt/' ^ It ii* 
II {irpj*lii4 iJiiii Iffiiirgii Kliol tmiiic* l« rrinaril iliu iiiiili«*r «if 
Jloflufii l^tiiiilrr#. ’“I tiiin/* wliu wmU\ 'um «4' 

ilip gruiii iiMiuliiirs <if iliii day* TIitt griiiiit i!rtuirtiii'ii4 nf irtillt 
iiiiii iiiiciiriiy in lirl, mnl ilui ti^ihUnmm mill Pilmiitiily «»f mif 
hiiiniin lifp. wlii«li liP iiwlitfs wiili iliti iiwjiiraiioii «»f m 
lliibrow projilii?!, iiitmi Imi niirriiig ti|i iiiiiidA in m 

prntriiiiiiK wiiy.'* ^ .Aititnig lliu iiiiinla wliiim ili« 

Ilium iif Mrmim-n gti^Hy uiirriMl wiirn iiiiitiy wlm 

wtirp ilimiiiiutl to iiithiifiwu in itiuir liirii rin iliu itiiiulii 
nf'iiilstiri, liiiiiiull* iifiuriviifiifi itumiof Ctiiiridi* wroin 

in Utifiklii ill !H7n : 

** Thirty- di: ymt^ mgn I wn# Wriuiugliiillt, P-liiltiilillif lli» 
Itiiy^ ill l-lu* 8'r|iiM#l ilu^ru. In m i«wk.ii;«ll8»r*i wiinlnit 1 

Mi^irtn i$ ffmJmiir. tif 1 kfii^ir tiillllillg »! 

iltp hiiiik, ur l»y whmn li «».» wriii#fp lliil I liwtiglii aiwl rm*! 
it fingurly, It mm lik«» a l«i hip, .«« it km§ l^ii iti 

iiiiiiiy niiir-t, 1 it liy tti#--- iiiy »liil4r«ii r*^l it ; mu4 

I tliiiik With ft |4#%wir#* m tii#kiirlHily |iki|jtiir#, »ti 
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fliiliglit; ilte iiiiiiiii© tiiil fniwifr »f 
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I Imfij II keiiimr fi€if«?#pi.iiin tif litu iyiiniieiry $4 
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certainly ^ Edw ard Thring, afterwards headmaster of Upping- CH 
ham, owed to Ruskin and Modern Painters ''more of ^ 
thought and fruitful power than to any other book or any 
other Hying man.” 

The fructifying effect which the first volume of Modern 
Painters exercised on the minds of general readers, it 
exercised also on many a young artist.’- The great books, 
some one has said, are those which come home with a 
personal appeal, making the reader feel that they were 
written expressly for him. Such was the effect which 
Ruskin's book produced upon Holman Hunt in his early 
days. A fellow-student, he said, " one Telfer — ^with whom, 
wherever he wanders, be everlasting peace ! — spoke to me of 
Modern Painters; and when he recognised my eagerness 
to learn of its teachings all he could tell me, he gained 
permission from Cardinal Wiseman,^ to whom it belonged, 
to lend it to me for twenty-four hours. To get through the 
book I sat up most of the night, and I had to return it ere I 
made acquaintance with a quota of the good there was in it. 

But of all its readers none could have felt more strongly 
than myself that it was written expressly for him. When it 
had gone, the echo of its words stayed with me, and they 
gained a further value and meaning whenever my more 
solemn feelings were touched.” It is a thing to cherish in 
the literary and artistic history of the Victorian era, this 
picture of the great Pre-Raphaelite painter burning the mid- 
night oil over a borrowed copy of Modern Painters. But 
most of all I like to think of the days at Oxford, as they 
have been described by a Victorian poet, when William 
Morris and Burne> Jones and others of their set got at 
Ruskin’ s book and Morris would give out favourite passages 
from the first volume as they have never been given before 
or since. "He had a mighty singing voice and chanted 
rather than read those weltering oceans of eloquence. The 
description of the Slave Ship, or of Turner’s skies, with the 
burden 'Has Claude given this?’ were declaim 

^ For Leighton in this con- may be found i: 
nexion, see below, p. 398. Points of ^ 

^ Many references to Euskha and Art, 



k.P, in a manner that matin Jhoiu awi'in at if tie v is »4 l<»n 
■ writUm fttr no eml i>iil tbal Im slutnltl hiiii tin in m tl uj 4* v 
on the lumti of t lie luiso oritiiilial wh»i hii*! ninr 
Tumor .saw in tlio sky.”’ Krniii Holuiim Hunt M-.mij 
and Burno-JonoH: thus ilni ihu ooiuM's roil liom ul * •i .nl 
But *' wo havo j{ot |>u«l Utiskiit ami M<>rn», s.* .«■ 

SiofW'r of Munitdi was Itdtl tint otlo r tiay a! t'.uokioJ < 
Boautiful Konl.H ! and a forimiaii! a^'o ’ if m it** ,r«l lU't'n 
it can atldrd to disoard nu'ii "f ssndi Mtrsmjk'ih and uriijuuiliiv 
of mind. 

The fir«t reception of I{».Hkin s book in iln' i tr* lt> of 
painUirs in which ho ami his failn r m otoil was soju.nsiHii 
roHorvod. "The total j'roup of .MiHlorn r«ini 4 r« ».-ro, ' h«t 
says, “morw startled than flation’d by my «» htsnuiu.-i pramo , 
the modest ones, such as Fi«)ldiiiK'. I’roui. ami .sii,u!i«dd, 
felt that it was moro tlian limy desorvtd »»ml m<.ri'»»v*!r. 
a little besido the mark and mil of ilmir way, the o«»n.',)a»„l 
ones, suoh as Hardiiijj and l>e VVmi. vnm mwjy ai iJm 
position given to Turner; ami I am imt sure that any *>1 
them were romly even to end«)rse iJeorg*! Hndiin.ind «» l oii . 
soling assn ranou to uiy faile r, that 1 should knott i ^jUnr in 
lime.” Aiming the artists who wroiu im Ituskins f.iilo-r 
about the book was Smuiiel I’roni In n b in r givm in 
Pntierlfa, ho is ' pleased to |ind that hn b«.s e«>nm off 
beautifully"; and although, to Buskin hiinsilf. iVuiu sivm* 
to have shown somo chagrin at first. Im afterwards |»t«d 
the oritiobms of his young friend with gnmion!, modraiy, 
"Would I «mld exohangii twenty old years for lw«i»fy mn* 
one*," he wrote, “and. with the eyes you have urn,;. 4 I 

1 i f a 1. ....... I % ^ •II, 
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l thiitk Im unmi }u‘vij r«uu{ my iumk, utul hava boon ploasod jO 
wilh it . l»y Ui<« t.tiu'/' Hut it Wi4H not until thn following year 
that ’rumor rtitul miyihing. Huakin'a nolo of tho occasion 
gjvi’» H ohnraolnfifilio gltmiwo of ihu paintor: — 

20, 'tl 1 001 ,'hl to iittio joy lioiiig at Witiilus’H on 
Tlinrn'lay, to with 'ruri(«a‘ aii<l OritlitU aUmo, atul Tumor’s 
tfiniiktii)^' m» for »>,v Oook for tU« tlrnt limo. Wo ilrovo homo 
toj«pihor, t «»«» ho<t lii» hoH.io ahosit <u»* in llio morning. Itoy-liko, 

|i« itai'l ho woui't giro fiiiiionoo ttiol tin* Hnrloy Htroot gatos 
nhnt , hnl on oiir roarhing hi» <hnir, v«tw««l ho’il ho damimil if wo 
(ihouhln't in on l lorvo jMimo shoiry. Wo worn compullod 

til nhov, and «t«i drank htinlUoi again, oxarlly as tint t'hu'k steuck 
nno. by tho light «»f a "itiglo Ulhtw t'aiidlo in thi) undor rooni™tho 
w»no. hy td»*»d.y». Iir»t rain,*' 

It w.i,s imi ill 'rtirui>r'}4 ii(Uiir« t«» any iiiitoh ; it is oharac- 
Inrmlin again >ij him that uiiiniig thn things ho Hiiid mi this 
,»r iioiiHi uihnr ol oaai'tn worn, iw Ruskin rouallwl in ouo of 
hU hwiurwi, that hi« ohfinijiuMi " dkln’t know how 

dirtionll it k" ttiid hiwl hn«ii lau harii mi his follow-artists. 


IV 

M<mnwhi!t> thn ehanijiion had l« ronow tho fight. In tho 
*»f lMi;i. whitdi njMijial at tho tiriio that tho hook 
Turimr rxhil.itwl pieiiirn* whioh Htiakin con- 
mdcnal ainntig his liimsl works -ospnoially tho "Bun of 
Vniiiiw gniilg t*» B«a “ ati*l tho ’* Bt, Hniimlutto looking to 
Fuaitia.’* laAh n«»w in tin* Natimud tJidlory. Tho pruss was 
again liiilnrly hoaidn, Hnskin uot4Ji in his diary : - 

'• .i/itij In - v»«lnid«.v at Aradwwy . , Turiior grostor 

liW' li#-* W^#ti li¥«* f * 

hut i*tiftiii:wiir©il, mpld ftbuse 

Ilf Tiif'iwf III I Iwfliwf# ifc ii fw* I 

till#! ifi wtj tiiiiiitift’ tif ratti ciipftbli of 

wriiiiif Iwii irtwil# tif 

Ailiwka im Tunmr imw bmiMiio twmbmod with attaoks 
m tli« jimphttl. TImj g«nt»rid rociipllon of Mmi0ni Painters 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS CRITICS 


£JHAP. was, as we hare seen, favourable; but tbe old 
conventional art, the fierce opponents of Turner’s la 
led by the Athenceu^n and Maclcwood’s Magazine, 
driven by Ruskin’s charge into surrender. The Ath 
reviewer likened Turner’s champion to " a whirling 
who at the end of his well-sustained reel falls with 
jump and a shriller shriek into a fit.” What me 
headed rhodomontade,” he asked, was ever '' scrawh 
upon the walls, or halloed except through the ^ 
Bedlam ? ” It was admitted, however, that th 
wrote eloquent skimble-skamble ” better than so; 
professors of the art. Blackwood was equally i 
suggesting also a lunatic asylum as the authi 
venance, and ridiculing his language as '' very readil; 
in the Fudge School.” 

Ruskin, as he read such attacks, was eager for 
His father, on the other hand, was distressed by tl 
like a cautious and prudent man of business, was do 
the expediency of controversy. At an early period 
to screen his son from the sight of adverse oriticisr 
the parts were reversed. '‘We had seen the A 
before,” writes Ruskin to W. H. Harrison. “ I 
forward it to my father, simply because the later 
seeing it, the less time he will have to fret hims 
what is to come next week. In fact, if by any ^ 
could be got to overlook these things, it would b 
better, for they worry him abominably, and then Z 
me. Do not send anything of the kind in future i 
fishes it out for himself. I believe you know pi 
how much I care for such matters.” He cared 
only as blows to be returned. “ Blackwood sends 
petty thunders,” wrote his father to W. H. Harri 
12, 1843) ; “ I regret to see that in a letter to E 
he has given Blackwood another thrust. He bel 
critic of paintings and writer ot the article on 
Fainter^ to be a Rev. Eagles, or some such ns 
Bristol.”^ “I am only desirous,” writes Ruskir 

^ The Rev. John Eagles, author Italy, trjdng to form 
and artist, who had studied in on Gaspard Poussin ar 
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lignin (Jiiin k«.»n|iiiig my iriii ciiit of lirtnb or CJ 

lirnwln nr I In dim wriiii cm IViiiaipliii tmtl 

wiiliniii tnwltlling with iiiiy iiuin iMHiniiidg 

tibt.iiii|iii*4iPit t»y iiifikiiig diiiiitu«^«, ili«nigh tio iimy l»j iMiniing 
lliiJiii wliDii iiir«li^ to Im Imiitl. I mnh him to ho |jliiyfiih not 
nfiiliifiil imi-iinifi nil In n rojily. Iliigkin giwti 

liw rritidfi liin f.ii 4i»r int . Ho wim ni work lijujii it cliiring 
iiiiiinr «if lH4:i 44. " i*ut iiij rntl ntc^oly in for 

}iii writd^ in luw iHiiry t»n IIih!. ; iitlclirig oil 
Jiiii. 'Jo, ^'Wwli I iHiiilil gdi iny jir*4ndd thiiu* , daiiimi writ© 
iitiiiliiiiipliiiJiiiily dtnmgln ninl liiny lliim/* TIio jirdfaciti, with 

II figortiiii rr|ily tn lii.wdritiim. iijipdiinnl in ilm gnooini iMliiiori 
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Neither praise nor blame diverted Euskin from tlie path Cl 
he had marked out for himself. He fought his hostile 
critics with a will, and he accepted his recognition gladly. 

He was conscious of his gifts, but also of his limitations. 

He was confident because he felt that he had the root of 
the matter in him ; but he knew that he was a learner still. 
The completion of the first portion of his essay was a spur 
to' new studies. They were to lead him into further 
paths, and to open longer vistas than as yet were within 
his ken. 



CHAPTER VII 


STUDIES EOR MODERN PAINTERS 
(1843-1844) 

Nulla dies sine lineaJ' 

Foetune, or Destiny — the inscrutable power which Ruskin 
named, in the title of one of his later books, Fors Clavi- 
gera’’ — ^had a large part in the ordering of his works. He 
learnt as he went on his way; and new experiences, new 
knowledge, new enthusiasms continually modified his plans. 
The second volume of Modern Painters was not intended, 
he says, to be in the least like what it ultimately became. 
Possibly it was intended to complete the book. Certainly 
he supposed that two or three years would sujffice to that 
end ; it was not, however, to be attained till seventeen years 
had passed. He had discussed in the first volume '‘ideas 
of truth ” in relation to art ; he had next to discuss “ ideas 
of beauty ” — to discover, that is, a philosophy of the beau- 
tiful, a task which in all ages has been found no less difficult 
than absorbing. 


I 

The intricacy ot the questions which presented them- 
selves, and the inrush of new knowledge, had a sobering 
effect on Ruskin as he set himself to the second portion of 
his essay. He was determined to persevere with his self- 
appointed mission ; but he was resolved, in the continuation 
of the book, to adopt a less militant tone. The following 
letters show these two resolves respectively : — 

(iTo ^7ie Rev. OsBOKNE Gordon.) ilfarcA 1844. . . . You 
ask me if the cultivation of taste he the proper ‘ ergon ’ of a maff s 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

life. . . • Your expression — cultivation of ta^e ig too va^e in Oi 

two ways j — it does not note tlie differences lietweBii cmltivatioii 
of one’s own taste — and of other people’s ; — and it leav^ open to 

various interpretations that most vague of all woids— 4»sl» 

which means, in some people’s mouths, the faculty of knowing a 
Claude from a copy, and, in others, the passionate love of all 
the works of God. Now observe — I am not engagwi in 
cultivation of critical acumen, but in ardent endeavour to sprmd 
the love and knowledge of art among all classes ; — and secondly, 
that the love and knowledge I would communicate are not of 
technicalities and fancies of men, but of the universal system 
of nature — as interpreted and rendered stable by art; — and, 
thirdly, observe that all that I hope to be able to do will be 
accomplished, if my health holds, in two or three years at the 
very utmost; and then consider whether the yeai*s from four 
to seven and twenty could be, on the whole, much better em- 
ployed — or are, on the whole, much better employed by mc^ 
men — ^than in showing the functions, power, and value of an 
art little understood; in exhibiting the perfection, desirableness, 
and instructiveness of all features, small or great, of external 
nature, and directing the public to expect and the artist to in- 
tend — ^an earnest and elevating moral influence in all that they 
admire and achieve. 

“ . . . ‘ Sait,' perhaps you will say, ‘ I give you till twenty- 
seven to do that, and what will you do next?’ H^ven knows! 
Something assuredly, but I must know my feelings at twen%- 
seven, before I can tell what. I cannot prepare for it at pre^nl^ 
and therefore I need not know what it is to be. I shouldn’t be 
surprised to find myself taking lay orders and going to prmch, 
for a time at least, in Florence or Rome. One thing I shan’t 
do, and that is preach or live in London. Rut I wi^ you 
would, when you have leisure, give me your opinion as to w^t 
would be my duty, and in doing so, keep in mind th^ fdkwn^ 
characteristics of my mind : — 

“ First, its two great prevalent tendencies ane to m 

what it contemplates and analysis in what it studim It is exter- 
nally occupied in watching vapours and splitfe^ stews an 

unfavourable tendency in a sermon). 
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156 LEARNING IN ORDER TO TEACH 

“ Secondly, it has a rooted horror of neat windows and clean 
walls (Query, a dangerous disposition in a village). 

“ Thirdly, it is slightly heretical as to the possibility of anybody’s 
being damned (Q. an immoral state of feeling in a clergyman). 

Fom*thly, it has an inveterate hatred of people who turn 
up the white of their eyes (Q, an uncharitable state of feeling 
towards a pious congregation). 

Fifthly, it likes not the company of clowns — except in a pan- 
tomime (Q. an improper state of feeling towards country squires). 

“ Sixthly and seventhly, it likes solitude better than company, 
and stones better than sermons. ...” 

{To fJieli-EY, H. G. Liddell.) ‘‘October 12, 1844— I was on 
the very point of writing to beg for your opinion and assistance 
on some matters of art, when your invaluable letter arrived. I 
cannot tell you how glad and grateful it makes me; glad for 
its encouragement, and grateful for its advice. Eor indeed it is 
not self-confidence, but only eagerness and strong feeling which 
have given so overbearing a tone to much of what I have 
written. ... I wish there was something in your letter which 
I could obey without assenting to, that I might prove to you 
my governability. But alas ! there is nothing of all the little 
that you say in stricture which I do not feel, and which I 
have not felt for some time back. In fact, on looking over 
the book the other day, after keeping my mind off the subject 
entirely for two or three months, I think I could almost have 
anticipated your every feeling ; and I determined on the instant 
to take in future a totally different tone. ... I am going to 
try for better things; for a serious, quiet, earnest, and simple 
manner, like the execution I want in art. Forgive me for talk- 
ing of myself and my intentions thus, but your advice will be so 
valuable to me that I know you will be glad to give it ; especially as 
the matter I have in hand now relates not more to Turner than 
to that pure old art which I have at last learnt (thanks to you, 
Acland, and Richmond) to love. . . . So I am working at home 
from Fra Angelico, and at the British Museum from the Elgins. 
I don’t think with my heart full of Angelico, and my eyes of 
Titian, that I shall fall into the pamphleteer style again. ... I 
shall be, as you will easily conceive, no little time in getting 
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my materials together. In fact, I have to learn half of what Q] 
I am to teach.” ^ 

As soon, then, as the first volume of Modem Painters 
was off his hands, Ruskin set to work to learn. The days 
which he marked as bad in his diary were those on which 
he had learnt nothing. In 184B he did not go abroad ; he 
kept the summer term at Oxford ; his pursuits at home are 
described in a letter to a friend : — 

{To tlie Eev. E. Clayton.) June 17.' — ISTow, while the 
Academy is open and I am at home, I have to go into town every 
day to study Turner ; this knocks off much of the forenoon. Then 
I have to write down what I have learned from him. Then I like 
every fine day to get a little bit of close, hard study from nature ; 
if not out of doors, I bring in a leaf or plant for foreground 
and draw that. This necessarily leads me to the ascertaining of 
botanical names and a little microscopic botany. Then I don’t 
like to pass a day without adding to my knowledge of historical 
painting, especially of the early school of Italy; this commonly 
involves a little bit of work from Eaffaelle, and some historical 
reading, which brings me into the wilderness of the early Italian 
Republics, and involves me also in ecclesiastical questions, re- 
quiring reading of the Fathers (which, however, I have not 
entered on yet, but am about to do so) and investigation of the 
religious tenets and feelings of all the branches of the Early 
Church. Then a little anatomy is indispensable, and much study 
of technical matters — management of colours, composition, etc. 
With all this, which would keep my head a great deal too much 
upon art, I must have a corrective. This comes in the shape of 
geology, which necessarily leads me into chemistry, and this latter 
is not a thing to read a bit of now and then, but requires hard 
reading and much learning by rote ; and organic chemistry has 
made such advances of late that it has become intensely interest- 
ing, and draws me on more than it ought. With chemistry and 
mineralogy, which, timugh they go together, are totally distinct 
in the characters (cff subsfemces) considered, I am compelled to 
look at comparative anatomy, especially of fishes, in order to have 
some acquaintance with the fossil characters of rocks. Then I do 
not like, to give up my Greek altogelher, or I should entirely 
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IP. forget it. I, therefore, think myself very wrong if I do not read 
a little bit of Plato very accurately every day ; and reading Plato 
necessarily involves some thought of something more than lan- 
guage. Finally, as in pursuit of the ancient school of religious 
painting, I must necessarily go to Italy, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should know Italian well ; so that I have to read a little 
Tasso every day, which I do with difficulty, never having looked 
at the language till a month or two back; and I cannot suffer 
myself entirely to forget my French.” 

He was often, too, at the British. Museuna, sometimes in. 
the company of his Christ Church friends, Liddell and 
Newton, studying the marbles, the drawings, the missals. 
He was learning more than he was writing. The winter 
(1843-44) passed without seeing the second volume far 
advanced. His activities, interests and moods, during the 
first period of work for it, are shown in the following notes 
from his diary : — 

Nov, 20, 1843. — Have done Plato — some Pliny — written a 
good hit , , . and a little bit of Rio ^ — tolerable day^s work — some 
Italian besides — a walk — and investigation of foliage of Scotch fir. 

Nov, 23, — An unprofitable day. I fear I have spoiled my 
etching plate and didn’t write much ; pleasant saunter in Dul- 
wich Gallery — read a little Italian — ^finished first vol. Waagen. 
Made another study for my vignette; didn’t like it; general 
discouragement, except in seeing of what shabby stuff critics are 
made. Impressed with the rapidity of an artist’s hand in making 
a sketch from Rubens to-day. 

Nov. 25. — A capital day; wrote a first-rate chapter, getting 
me out of many difficulties ; succeeded with my vignette and got 
an encouraging letter from Armytage, 2— besides some Italian, 
Greek, and a little chemistry, and a game of chess. . . , 

Dec. 9. — Rather pleasant evening ; but nothing learned. 

“ Dec. 28. — Drew a little, but unsatisfactory ; wrote notes — and 
idled. One thing only I have learned, that the common fungus 
which grows on wet wood is most beautiful and delicate in its 
sponge-like structure of interior. I must microscope it to-morrow. 

^ See below, p. 168. 

* The engraver of many plates in Modem Painters. 
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‘‘Jan. 3, 1844.— Thonght a little over the book, but wrote CB 
nothing. I get less and less productive, I think, every day. ^ 

“Jan. 4. — A bad day. Went over to Oousen;^ found him 
infernally dear ; put me out. Came back; my father says I must 
keep to same size as the other volume — floorer No. 2. My mother 
asked me if I were not getting diflPuse — floorer No. 3. . . . 

“Jan. 10. — Harrison at dinner; young Smith in the even- 
ing. 2 Settled not to bring out the work in numbers, and so 
shall take my leisure. . . . 

“Jan. 14. — Yesterday a very valuable day; good hard work 
over painted glass in British Museum. Delicious hour in Turner’s 
gallery. . . . 

“ Feb. 25. — Sunday — a good day because wet. I wish Sunday 
were always wet, otherwise I lose the day. Bead some of Spenser 
in the morning and learned it ; then some of Hooker ; did a good 
deal of divinity. 

26. — At Ward’s, the glass painter’s, with Oldfield: 
my head is quite full of broken bits of colour — ^madonnas — and 
crucij&xions mixed up with oolitic fossils and shadowy images of 
the Lorenzo in different lights brooding over all.” 

The last entry introduces an artistic diversion which 
occupied much of Ruskin's time and thoughts at this period. 
Edmund Oldfield had been a fellow-pupil with Ruskin at Mr. 
Dale's, and he was now a neighbour on Denmark Hill. The 
artistic tastes of the two young men were known in the parish, 
and they were commissioned to prepare designs for a window 
in the new church — St. Giles', Camberwell — which had just 
been erected in the Early Decorated style by Gilbert Scott. 

“ They seem to desire," writes Ruskin in his diary (May 3), 

“ to put in my design for the window ; hope they will like it, 
if they do, but it will make me very anxious." In the first 
instance designs for the window-head only were to be 
submitted. These were prepared by Ruskin and approved 
by the Committee; but a fresh design by Oldfield was 

^ The engraver of some of the Murray Smith, was at this time 
plates in Modem Painters. entering upon control of the firm 

* For Harrison, see above, p. 91. of Smith, Elder Oo, 

“Young Smith,” the late George 
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substituted for the central light, Ruskin perceiving, ; 
explains in Frceterita, that his own '‘figures adapted 
Michael Angelo'' were "not exactly adapted to thirte 
century practice.” The window-head was liked, and i 
decided to fill the five vertical lights in the same ma 
The designing of these, however, Buskin left to Oldfield 
attained " a delicate brilliancy purer than anything 1 
before seen in modern glass ” But Euskin, on his ti 
in the ensuing months, made a close study of the gh 
French cathedrals, and sent to Oldfield, in illustrated le 
a constant stream of designs, suggestions, and critic 
The window is that of the East-end. An interesting 
might be put together from scattered passages in Rus 
works upon the principles and technique of Painted ( 
Like nearly all of his writings on artistic subjects, these 
founded on much study and some practice. 

It will be seen from the diaries, quoted above, tha* 
plans for the second volume of Modern Painters we 
present undecided. He had intended, it seems, to brim 
the continuation of his essay in " parts,” instead of vol 
— a manner of publication, agreeable to his discursive i 
which he adopted, all too frequently, in later years, 
intended, also, to illustrate the second volume, and 
busily engaged in negotiations with engravers. Ultim 
the illustrations were deferred till the third volume, b 
anticipation of it the size of the page in the second vo 
was enlarged. The intention was to confine the esss 
the subject of landscape. The central idea of the vol 
however — ^namely, its theory of beauty in relation tc 
''theoretic” faculty — was with Euskin from the first, 
there was a moment when he experienced what is oft€ 
author's worst apprehension — the fear of being forestf 
On November 30 (1843) he says in his diary: "In 
Artist and AToatev/r I see a series of essays on be 
commenced which seem as if they would anticipate 
altogether.” The second essay sufficed, however, to dispe 
fear. " Find Rippingille all wrong,” he writes on Decei 
30, "in his essay on beauty : shall have the field open.” 
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II 

In May 1844 Ruskin set out with his parents, yet again CB 
for Chamouni. The ferment of multifarious interests work- 
ing in his mind — painted glass, madonnas, geology, and 
Kshadowy images of Michael Angelo brooding oyer all — con- 
tinued during this tour, and it was as yet by no means 
certain into what form the fermentation would resolve itself. 
First they went, that Ruskin might study painted glass, 
to Rouen, Chartres, Auxerre; then to Dijon and on to 
Geneva and Chamouni, where Joseph Couttet, '‘the Captain 
of Mont Blanc,’' was engaged as guide. The letters and 
diary show Ruskin's occupations : — 

{To Edmund Oldfield.) Rouen, May. — I found no glass 

at Abbeville — at Eu, the pet church of Louis Philippe has some 
modern glass, of the worst kind. ... No glass at Dieppe. But 
when I got into the Cathedral here this evening, I was grievously 
vexed with all that I had done, and rendered almost hopeless 
by the dazzling beauty of form of the windows of the choir. . . . 

I set myself to consider the difference between the ancient and 
modern work, which I find chiefly to consist in these points (the 
design, size, etc., being in all points the same). First, the modern 
glass admits much more light, producing a glaring and painful 
impression on the eye, so that I could not look at it long — the 
old glass soothed, attracted, and comforted the eye, not dazzling it, 
but admitting of long contemplation without the least pain. On 
closer examination, I found that the whites of the modern glass 
were very bright, looking like the ground glass of a lamp, and 
were all inclined to pinh in their hue ; while the whites of the old 
glass were dead, and wanting in transparency, looking like the 
ground of a picture {i.e. like real colour y instead of mere ground 
glass), and that they were all inclined to grem in their hue. Note 
this, please, especially. Again, I found that all the blues of the 
old glass had a grey or hlcLclc quality of colour, black stains occurring 
upon them, so as to make them in places almost opaque, very pure 
indeed in places, but always tending to grey ; whereas the modern 
blues were much more transparent — like the blues of a druggist^s 
bottles — and instead gf tending to greyi tended to jgwjple. 
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“ Again, the yello^^s of the old glass were always pass- 

ing into grey — sometimes stained with black, the yellows of the 
modern glass inmriahly orange in a very high degree. Again, the 
7 ^eds of the old glass were pure crimson in their general tone, and 
occasionally so dark as to pass into black, while the reds of the 
modern glass were invariably a tone more inclined to scarlet, and 
more pale. Now I want you to go to Ward,^ and insist especially 
on this want of transparency in the old glass, which it appears to 
me is a very, very important point. I find universally that the 
eye rests on it as on a quiet picture, while with the modern it is 
tormented by violence of transmitted light. . . . 

“Lastly, I find the iron bars twice as thick in the old glass as 
in the modern, and running through every bit of the window. If 
ever Ward gives you a bit of whole glass, four inches over, make 
him smash it, and stick it together again. I think the putty, or 
the rust of the iron, gives quality to the edges of the glass,^* 

[To the same.) “ Chartres, May 23. — On going again to the 
cathedral this morning, I was yet more struck with the palpitation 
of the ground colour. It is to the modern glass what the varying 
complexion of life is to rouge. . . . The finest windows in colour 
are three of the twelfth century, in perfect preservation, and their 
colour is perfectly unique. I never saw anything approaching it, 
not for depth, but for refinement and purity ; and it is their blue 
which the Labrador felspar resembles. This blue is so luminous 
that the ruby reds of the window come upon it as distinct shades ^ 
looking as if it had been spotted with rich blood.” 

{Diary.') “ Geneva, 31. — ^We arrived here yesterday. . . . 

The day before I should remember, for the walk I had at St. 
Laurent; above all, for the phenomenon at sunset which I had 
never seen till then — of the sun’s image reflected from a bank of 
clouds above the horizon, for at least a quarter of an houi’ after he 
had set. It had all the brilliancy of a reflection in water, and if I 
had not seen the sun set, I should have taken it for the sun itself. 
A point of greatest intensity was on the edge of the cloud, but it 
shot up a stream of splendid light far towards the zenith, as well 
as downwards towards the sun.” 

{To Edmund Oldfield.) “ Geneva, June 3. — I send you at last 
^ Of Messrs. Ward & Nixon, Trith Street, Soho. 
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two rude designs, one for the angel in the circle, the other for the Cl 
side ; both rudely drawn, because to try and get a little purer red, ^ 
I used this white paper, which takes colour badly : my drawing- 
paper is all grey. I was obliged to alter my plan in the side piece. 

I tried the tigers, but it made the angel at the top look like Mr. 
■Wombwell, and the angel at the bottom like Mr. Van Amberg* 
so I put in a row of gates, which you will please to take for the 
celestial city, and a bit of unintelligible figure from St. Radegonde 
[at Poictiers] to fill up, which looks something between a monk and 
an angel, and may be typical of general felicity. The chaining of 
the dragon I suppose people will understand. You perceive he holds 
with his tail tight round an apple-tree. If Mr. Ward could make 
him look a little less like a gamecock, it would be desirable.’' 

{Diary, ) “Chamouni, June 16. — The hills are as clear as 
crystal ; more lovely, I think, every day, and I don’t know how 
to leave off looking at them.” 

{Dia^y.) “ June 23. — 9 o’clock, morning. There is a strange 
effect on Mont Blanc. The Pavilion hills are green and clear, 
with the pearly clearness that foretells rain; the sky above is 
fretted with spray of white compact textured cloud which looks 
like flakes of dead arborescent silver. Over the snow, this is 
concentrated into a cumulus of the Turner character, not heaped, 
but laid sloping on the mountain, silver white at its edge, pale 
grey in interior. ...” 

{Diary.) June^ half-past ten . — I never was dazzled by 

moonlight until now ; but as it rose from behind the Mont Blanc 
du Tacul, the full moon almost blinded me : it burst forth into 
the sky like a vast star. For an hour before, the aiguilles had 
appeared as dark masses against a sky looking as transparent 
as clear sea, edged at their summits with fieeces of cloud breaking 
into glorious spray and foam of white fire. A meteor fell over 
the D6me as the moon rose ; now it is so intensely bright that 
I cannot see the Mont Blanc underneath it; the form is lost 
in its light.” 

Many an hour was spent in thus watching skies; and on 
this tour Ruskin made also several drawings in colour of 
considerable beauty. 

From Chamouni, Ruskin returned to Geneva, and thence 
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by Sion and Brieg across tbe Simplon to Baveno and back. 
Here is a time-table wbicb shows the busy eagerness of his 
days, the fulness of his vitality : — June 15, 6 a.m. Baveno, 
called on Signor Zanetti and inspected his collection of 
pictures on the Isola dei Pescatori; walked up most of the 
defile of Gondo; on reaching the Simplon village, dashed 
off to catch the sunset from the Col (five miles up hill 
against time); 8 P.M., ‘‘sitting on the highest col of the 
Simplon, watching the light die on the Breithorn, nothing 
round me but rock and lichen, except one purple flower” 
(linaria alpina, outlined) ; five miles walk back to the inn, 
“star after star coming out above my head, the white 
hills gleaming among them, the gulph of pines, with the 
torrent, black and awful below ” ; long entry of the day in 
diary before bed. The next day was one, as he noted 
(July 16), “ to be most grateful for and to remember long.” 
He recalled it, in writing a chapter of Deucalion in the 
same room, thirty-two years later : — 

“ My father and mother and I were sitting at one end of the 
long table in the evening; and at the other end of it, a quiet, 
somewhat severe-looking, and pale, English (as we supposed) 
traveller, with his wife ; she, and my mother, working ; her husband 
carefully completing some mountain outlines in his sketch-book. 
Whether some harmony of Scottish accent struck my father’s 
ear, or the pride he took in his son’s accomplishments prevailed 
over his own shyness, I think we first ventured word across the 
table, with view of informing the grave draughtsman that we 
also could draw. Whereupon my own sketch-book was brought 
out, the pale traveller politely permissive. My good father 
and mother had stopped at the Simplon inn for me because I 
wanted to climb the high point immediately west of the Ool, 
thinking thence to get a perspective of the chain joining the 
Fletschom to the Monte Rosa. I had brought down with me 
careful studies ... of great value to myself, as having won 
for me that evening the sympathy and help of James Forbes, 
For his eye grew keen, and his face attentive, as he examined 
the drawings; and he turned instantly to me as to a recog- 
nised feUow-workman,— though yet young, no less faithful than 
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Himself. . . . He told me as much as I was able to learn, at that Cl 
'time, of the structures of the chain, and some pleasant general ^ 
tistlk followed ; but I knew nothing of glaciers then, and he had 
His evening’s work to finish. And I never saw him again. 

3But neither ever forgot the other. Twenty, and again 
tsHirty, years later Ruskin was to defend Professor Forbes 
■with something of the same zeal that he threw into his 
defence of Turner : — 

(J. D. Fokbes to Ruskin.) “St. Andeews, Dec. 2, 1864. . . . 
Having almost retired from the din of controversy, it is a pleasur- 
stHle surprise to me to find now and then some old friend who has 
ixot forgotten me, and who has still spirit and fidelity enough to 
Hx-eak a lance in my favour. For about three years I have felt 
disheartened and hopeless as to stemming the popular tide of pre- 
I>ossessions against my ‘ Theory of Glaciers,’ or, I should rather say, 
JEbgainst me personally as its author. The article in the Quarterly 
seemed to me to complete the triumph of Tyndall within the 
limits of his influence. Its dulness and stupid reiteration of ex- 
ploded statements seemed to me to give the best promise of its 
speedy oblivion. Advancing years and a permanently depressed 
state of health have taken the edge off the bitterness which 
tlie injustice I have experienced caused me during many years. 
But, as I said, the old fire revives within me when I see any one 
'willing and courageous, like you, to remember an old friend, and to 
sHow that you do so,” 

JFrom the Simplon, Ruskin and his parents went by 
IBrieg and Visp to Zermatt, where Osborne Gordon was 
sfwaiting them. Zermatt was no haunt of tourists in those 
days, and the commissariat of the little inn, first opened by 
I>r. Lauber in 1839, was unprepared for its visitors. Ruskin 
xxxet Gordon as the Matterhorn came in sight. “ Yes,’’ said 
He, the Matterhorn is all very fine ; but do you know there’s 
nothing to eat?” “Nonsense,” replied Ruskin, “we can 
eat anything here.” They could sop the black bread in milk, 
He added. But when supper-time came, it had to be ad- 
mitted that “ one might almost as hopelessly have sopped 

^ The “Forbes” mentioned below, p. 211, was Edward, not James. 
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lP. the Matterhorn as the loaU’ A day or two sufficed ; and 
Ruskin with his parents descended the valley, his mother, 
now sixty-three, ''walking the ten miles from St. Nicholas 
to Yisp as lightly as a girl.” Thence they returned to 
Brieg, in order that Ruskin might ascend to a point near 
the Bel Alp, then unknown to English travellers, to draw 
the panorama which may now be seen in his Museum at 
Sheffield; and afterwards he explored the gorge of the 
Aletsch torrent — "making some notes of it used in Modern 
Painters, many and many a day of foot and hand labour 
having been needed to build that book.’’ 

Labour of another kind was needed in picture-galleries, 
and on his way home Ruskin stayed some days at Paris 
to study in the Louvre. He came to the pictures there 
with new eyes. Hitherto Rubens had remained his type of 
colour-power, and Titian had been beyond him. He owed to 
a remark of George Richmond, at one of Rogers’s breakfast 
parties, a year or two before this date, his initiation into the 
principles of Venetian colour. On Rogers’s walls hung the 
original sketch by Rubens for the picture of "The Horrors 
of War ” (in the Pitti Palace), and beneath it a study by 
Paolo Veronese for "Mary Magdalene anointing the feet 
of the Saviour ” : — 

“ As I was getting talkative over the wild Rubens sketch, 
Richmond said, pointing to the Veronese, ‘ Why are you not look- 
ing at this, — so much greater in manner ? ' ‘ Greater, — how ? ’ I 

asked, in surprise 3 ‘it seems to me quite tame beside the Rubens.* 
‘That may be,^ said Richmond, ‘but the Veronese is true, the 
other violently conventional.* ‘In what way true?* I asked, 
still not understanding. ‘Well,* said Richmond, ‘compare the 
pure shadows on the hesh, in Veronese, and its clear edge, with 
Rubens’s ochre and vermilion, and outline of asphalt.* No more 
was needed. Prom that moment, I saw what was meant by 
Venetian colour.” 

In the diary written at Paris in 1844 Ruskin’s enthusiasm 
is all for the Venetians. Technical descriptions of pictures 
are dreary at the best ; but a note or two in this sort must 
be quoted now, and perhaps here and there on later pages, 
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in order to show the careful study on which his judgments OB 
were founded : — ^ 

‘‘Paris, Aug, 14. — A singular instance of refinement in Titian 
[No. 1590 : ‘ Alphonso di Ferrara and Laura di Dianti’], a mirror 
held to the back of a lady dressing her hair. The mirror is 
nearly black and invisible, only one square bright light upon 
it, but on looking close, the light is found to be truly the image 
of the window given by vertical strokes chiefly, and to be 
interrupted by a curve below; that of the woman’s head re- 
flected. On looking close, the whole figure is seen in the shade 
of the mirror; the half light on the back, the dark dress, the 
clasp or knot on the shoulder, and a reflected light on the edge 
of this shoulder all clear and sharp, no slurring. The face and 
head-dress of Flora are also reflected in front of the armour of 
the man. 

“Paris, Aug, 17. — I was a long while yesterday studying the 
execution of the two large Paul “Veroneses, and noting the dif- 
ference between their manly, fearless, fresco-like attainment of 
vast effect, in spite of details, and Landseer’s, or any other of 
our best manipulators’ paltry dwelling upon them. I have had 
a change wrought in me, and a strong one, by this visit to 
the Louvre, and know not how far it may go, chiefly in my 
full understanding of Titian, John Bellini, and Perugino, and 
being able to abandon everything for them ; or rather, being 
undhlQ to look at anything else. 

“The finest Titian in the Gallery [No. 1584: ‘The Entomb- 
ment’], glowing, simple, broad and grand. It is to be opposed 
to ‘The Flagellation’ [No. 1583], in which the shades are 
brown instead of grey, the outlines strong brown lines, the 
draperies broken up by folds, the light very round and vivid, 
and foiled by deep shades; the flesh forms the highest lights, 
and the draperies are subdued. In ‘The Entombment’ every 
one of these conditions is reversed. Even the palest flesh is 
solemn, and dark, in juxtaposition with bright golden white 
drapery. All the masses broad and flat, the shades grey, the 
outlines chaste and severe. May be taken as an example of the 
highest dignity of impression, wrought out by mere grandeur of 
colour and composition, 
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Aug. l^th. — To-morrow we leave. I liave been 
tbe twilight on the Tnileries, which was very grand a 
and planning works. I shall try to paint a Madonna g 
I believe.’’ 

During the winter of 1844-45 (for wliich ther 
diaries) the book seems to have made little prog 
felt, he says, “in a cyclone of new knowledge.” 
enlarging the range of his studies in art and nat 
feeling his way to laws common to all manifestatior 
beautiful. In the first draft of the second volume 1 
unfinished chapters in which lines of beauty are il 
alternately from mountain forms and from the humi: 
But for the present his hardest work was in manual 
in the principles of light and shade. He took up 
Liber Studiorum, practised its methods, “ and 
spring-time in 1845 was able to study from nature ac 
in full chiaroscuro, with a good frank power over t 
tinting.” During the same winter (1844-45) Rui 
again] reading Rio’s Poetry of CJtristian Art. His 
in this book, quickened by his studies in the Louvi 
mined him to revisit Italy and study the early ( 
painters before proceeding any further with his essi 
tour of 1845 was the decisive factor in making th^ 
volume what it is, and was a turning-point in hii 
As such it must be reserved for a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EEYELATIOlSr OF TINTORET 
( 1845 ) 

True taste is for ever growing, learning, reading, worshipping, 
laying its hand upon its mouth because it is astonished/’ — 
Modern Fainters, vol. ii. 


I 

Ruskik left home on April 2, 1845, and was on the Continent, 
among the Alps and in Italy, for seyen months. It was the 
first tour he had ever undertaken without his father and 
mother, and great was their anxiety on his behalf. He took 
with him as travelling servant the young brother of his 
mother's maid, John Hobbes, called ‘‘ George" in the Buskin 
household where both master and son were named John. 
He seems to have been a youth of cheerful spirit and humour, 
and remained in Buskin's service till 1854. His quaint 
remarks, and the chaff of him by Couttet the guide, supply 
the element of light comedy in the tour. While his master 
was sketching near Albertville, in Savoy, George was sent 
to see the town. Not much of a town, he reported ; he had 
met ‘‘just six living creatures — two dogs, three children, 
and a man out of his mind." Florence pleased him no 
better; he did not appreciate the heat and compulsorily 
light diet. “‘Oh, sir,’ he said," writes Buskin, “‘think of 
them at home walking in the acacia walk and eating as 
many strawberries as they like, and having all the blinds 
down in the library, and here we are, without a breath of air, 
and mustn’t eat anything.’ ’ Among the Alps, George became 
a mighty walker. But, said Couttet, “ afin que Georg© aiUe 
bien, il faut lin donner k manger souvent, et beaueoup k la 
fois.’’ On one occasion Buskin pointed out first an actual 
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scene, and then Turner’s vision of it. '‘George didn’t re- 
cognize it at first, and on my ishowing him how it had been 
adapted — ' Well, he is a cunning old gentleman, to be sure ; 
just like Mrs. Todgers, dodging among the tender pieces with 
a fork.’ ” George’s criticism of Turner’s composition has often 
been made in more pretentious language. But George knew 
how to humour his master. It is a quaint glimpse that we 
get of the party at Padua, where, when Ruskin was feeling 
unwell, George was sent out to buy some scrap of a picture to 
hang in the bedroom ; “ and he brought me a seven-inch 
square bit of fifteenth century tempera, a nameless saint 
with a scarlet cloak and an embossed nimbus, who much 
comforted me.” Ruskin on his part held himself responsible 
for George’s religious welfare, and let us hope that George 
appreciated the attentions. "I read my chapter with him,” 
says Ruskin, "morning and evening; and if there were no 
English Church on Sundays, the Morning Service, Litany 
and all.” 

But the commander-in-chief of the expedition was 
J oseph Couttet, in whose prudence, resourcefulness, and in- 
tegrity Ruskin’s parents had full confidence. It was amply 
deserved, and Ruskin cherished to the last the warmest 
affection for this guide, philosopher, and friend — a practical 
physician also. The letters home during this tour show how 
carefully Couttet guided, guarded, and physicked his charge. 
Nothing escaped him ; he held an umbrella over Ruskin 
while the latter sketched ; he was even at hand to see that 
Ruskin always took " a squeeze of lemon in his water.” The 
peasant’s time must have hung heavily during the long 
sojourn at Florence, but he “ solaced himself by making a 
careful collection of all the Florentine wild flowers” in 
order, as we learn from one of the letters, that Ruskin might 
compare them with the flowers in Florentine pictures. It 
must have been with considerable relief that Couttet saw 
his young employer turn to the mountains. At Macug- 
naga he was in his element — “cooking the dinner, going 
out to gather strawberries for tea, mulling wine in the even- 
ing, and encouraging everybody all day like Mark Tapley.” 
Couttet was an untaught philosopher. " He could only read 
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with difficulty and write scarcely intelligibly, and by great OH 
effort. But he was, without exception, one of the happiest ^ 
persons, and, on the whole, one of the best, I have 
ever known : and after lunch, when he had had his half 
bottle of Savoy wine, he would generally, as we walked up 
some quiet valley in the afternoon light, give me a little 
lecture on philosophy ; and after I had fatigued and pro- 
voked him with less cheerful views of the world than his 
own, he would fall back to my servant behind me and 
console himself with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
whispered ' Le pauvre enfant, il ne sait pas vivre 1 ’ ^ He 
had read clearly enough one aspect of Euskin's eager tem- 
perament. Among the minerals in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, some beautiful pink crystals 
of fluor may be seen. They are inscribed ‘'The Couttet 
Rose-Fluors,’' and were presented by Ruskin In Honour of 
his Friend, J oseph Couttet, by whom they were found.’’ ^ 

Euskin, then, was well attended, and he had not the 
least intention of encountering any perils or privations. He 
was a luxurious traveller, and fond of his creature comforts. 

He somewhere professes his sympathy with and propounds 
his resemblance to St. Jerome; but “there was,” he is quick 
to add, “ this terrible difference between us, that while he 
left, for his studies in the desert, Roman luxury far away, 

I always carried it with me, as well as my books, and my 
chosen kind of desert was — the Hotel de Bellevue at Thun, 
or the Cascade at the Giessbach” — “ with comfortable rooms 
always ordered,” as he says elsewhere, “ and a three-course 
dinner ready by four o’clock.” ® The books were numerous, 
for he did much serious reading during his travels abroad, 
and the heaviest box in the boot was full of dictionaries. 


^ Fots Clavigera, Letter 4. 

“ I think,” wrote Euskin to 
the Keeper of the Minerals (Jan. 
8, 1888), ‘‘the entire Geological 
Society should meet at Ohamouni 
this year, and resolve never to 
return,— till they had found the 
Home of Rose-Fluor.” If the 


Society should ever make the 
expedition, they should try the 
Aiguille d’Argenti(^re ; for it was 
there (as Couttet darkly hinted 
to Mr. Allen) that he found the 
treasure. 

® Library Edition, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 109 n. ; and Prmt&riM^ vol. ii. § 74. 
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people’s anxiety and tried to dissuade Ruskin from going: CH 
Why will you go to Switzerland — there’ll be such a fidge 
about you, when you’re gone.” Ruskin believed “Turner 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish.” It 
seems possible that Turner’s love of mystification may have 
had something to do with his advice ; for he knew that one 
of Ruskin’ s motives was to hunt up the artist’s sketching- 
ground. There were, however, some political disturbances 
at that time in Switzerland, and just a bare possibility of 
danger. But Ruskin had his work to do ; nor in the doing 
of it did he ever lose loving thought of his parents. A letter 
written four months later, when the return of the prodigal 
was being eagerly awaited, illustrates the relation between 
the son and his parents : — 

“Baybno, Sunday, 2Mh Aug, — My deaeest Mothee, — A s I 
received on the 22nd a letter of my father’s dated 13th August, 

I trust that this will either arrive on or before the second of 
September, in time to assure you of my most affectionate remem- 
brance of you, and my hope that I shall not be away from you 
on any more birthdays. I am already in a hurry to get home, 
even from this delicious place, and I only go to Venice because I 
must see the pictures there before I write; or else I should run 
direct and directly for Denmark Hill, and be with you, instead 
of this letter. I think there is such a change come over me lately 
that there will be no more disagreements between us as to where 
we shall go to or what we shall do, for my childishnesses are — ^I am 
(in one respect) sorry to say, — nearly gone, and now, wherever I 
am — in church, palace, street or garden — there is always much 
that I can study and enjoy ; and although I am just as self-willed 
as ever, yet my tastes are so much more yours and my father’s 
that nothing can come wrong to me, and if even you were to 
desire a sojourn at Wiesbaden or Baden-Baden, I believe I should 
find enough to employ myself withal ; and I think in other places 
you will find me a little more of the cicerone than I used to be, 
and perhaps something of the guide where I was formerly only an 
encumbrance. I am looking forward with infinite delight to the 
prospect of showing my father all my new loves, making him 
decipher the sweet writing of Simon Mem m i in the Campo Santo, 
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and in fine condition, rendered, as I conceived, the whole thing OB 
worthy of Horace or Mr. Rogers. Meanwhile the sun was sinking ^ 
gradually, and I was warned of something equally perfect in that 
direction and way by seeing my champagne suddenly become rose. 
And a beautiful sunset it was : glowing over the pine woods, and 
far up into the sky, long after the sun went down. And as I came 
back to my souffl4e and sillery, I felt sad at thinking how few 
•were capable of having such enjoyment, and very doubtful whether 
it were at all proper in me to have it all to myself.’^ 

At Geneva, Couttet was in waiting; and they travelled 
leisurely through Lower Savoy and Provence to Frejus. 
Thence they drove along the two Rivieras. A fine draw- 
ing of stone pine, made at Sestri, may be seen at Oxford. 
Leaving the coast at Massa, they passed through the 
southern, valleys of the Carrara hills to Lucca. settled 
myself there,” Ruskin says, ‘'for ten days — as 1 supposed. 

It turned out forty years.” 


II 

His first impressions of 'Lucca were almost overwhelm- 

ing 

“ What in the wide world I am to do (he writes, May 4) in or 
out of this blessed Italy I cannot tell. I have discovered enough 
in an hour’s ramble after mass to keep me at work for a twelve- 
month. Such a church! So old, 680 probably, Lombard, all 
glorious dark arches and columns, covered with holy frescoes and 
gemmed gold pictures on blue grounds. I don’t know when I shall 
get away, and all the church fronts charged with heavenly sculpture, 
and inlaid with whole histories in marble.” 

‘‘The full happiness of that time to me,” said Ruskin 
in his retrospect of this tour, “ cannot be explained except 
to consistently hard workers ; and of those, to the few who 
can keep their peace and health. For the world appeared 
to me now exactly right. Hills as high as they should be, 
rivers as wide, pictures as pretty, and masters and men as 
•wise— as pretty and wise could be.” The happiness, the 
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I am again ready to set to •work, and tken I sit in tke open, warm, OH 
afternoon air, drawing tke rich ornaments on the fagade of St. 
Michele. , . . After working at this till J past five or so, I give up 
for the day, and walk for exercise round the ramparts. There, as yon 
know, I have the Pisan naountains, the noble peaks of Carrara, and 
the Apennines towards Parma, all burning in the sunset, or purple 
and dark against it. . . . Finally, when the rose tints leave the 
clouds, I go and spend a quarter of an hour beside the tomb 
of Ilaria di Caretto ... by Jacopo da Quercia. It is in the 
Cathedral. ... It is impossible to tell you the perfect sweetness 
of the lips and closed eyes, nor the solemnity of the seal of death 
which is set upon the whole figure. The sculpture — as art — ^is in 
every way perfect : truth itself, but truth selected with inconceiv- 
able refinement of feeling. . . . With this I end my day, and return 
home, as the lamps begin to burn in the Madonna shrines, to read 
Dante and to write to you. . . 

Lucca was a revelation to him, it will have been noticed, 
alike in architecture, in painting, and in sculpture. Hitherto 
all architecture except fairy-finished Milan had depended 
with him for its delight on being partly in decay; his 
admiration had been sentimental ; he had looked for signs 
of age in mouldering of the traceries and in deepening 
interstices of the stones; but here in Lucca he found 
himself suddenly '' in the presence of twelfth- century 
buildings, originally set in such balance of masonry that 
they could all stand without mortar; and in material so 
incorruptible, that after six hundred years of sunshine 
and rain, a lancet could not be put between their joints/' 

And again, as he writes elsewhere,^ ''the inlaying of San 
Michele, as opposed to Gothic pierced lace-work, (which 
was all I cared for in Gothic at that time,) and the pure 
and severe arcades of finely proportioned columns at San 
Frediano, doing stern duty under vertical walls, as opposed 
to Gothic shafts with no end, and buttresses with no 
bearing, struck me dumb with admiration and amazement ; 
and then and there on the instant, I began, in the nave 
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but treated with a modesty and severity which read the 01 
laws of nature by the light of virtue.” Beside the lady 
Ilaria sleeping on her tomb he partly then felt, partly 
vowed, that his life must no more be spent only in the 
study of rocks and clouds.” ^ The revelation of Lucca 
turned him, as he says in yet another place, ''from the 
study of landscape to that of life.” ^ 


III 

The lessons were to be enforced yet further at Pisa, 
where the Campo Santo became to him " a veritable Pales- 
tine.” In its frescoes he found a graphic Bible spread 
out before him, containing in its painted legends a complete 
code of Christian teaching. Everything at Pisa delighted 
him — the Cathedral, the little clxurch of La Spina, the 
sunsets on the Carrara mountains. His manner of life was 
as strenuous as at Lucca : — 

Breakfast at 7, to work at 8, work till one ; or on Thursdays 
and Saturdays till 12, when I go to call on the Professor Bossini 
and see more pictures. Dine at 2 ; to work again at 3, always 
in Campo Santo ; stop at 5, walk about town, or as yesterday up 
on the roof of La Spina, to get the details. Then up Tower to see 
sunset on Carrara mountains, home at J past 7 or 8 ; tea and 
write till 9|-, or longer, if I am not sleepy; bed at 10.^^ 

He worked with eager determination, for the frescoes were 
peeling and dropping almost before his eyes, and beside each 
perishing outline he saw 

" One wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, 

Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster, 

— A lion who dies of an ass’s kick, 

The wronged great soul of an ancient master.'’ 

The vandals were soundly rated by Buskin also, in letters to 

^ Epilogue to Modern Painters^ The other quotations in the fore- 
li. going pages are from Frcsterita. 

2 Forsl Clavig&ra, Letter 45. 
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But at length it was time to move. The summer-heats 01 
of Italy were not so healthful, Coiittet urged, as the breeze ^ 
over Alpine rose; Buskin himself was tired out, and had 
much within him that needed quiet thinking on. So they 
trotted over the Apennines, stayed for a few days at Parma, 
caught gleams of Monte Kosa from Piacenza and Pavia, and 
sought mountain-solitude beneath her snows at Macugnaga. 

Of this now favourite resort, and of the valley of approach 
to it, Buskin held heretical views. The Val Anzasca, says 
Murray, combines all that is most lovely in Italian with 
all that is most grand in Swiss scenery.’' The Val Anzasca, 
says Buskin, “ is merely a deep furrow through continuous 
masses of shaly rock, blistered by the sun and rough with 
jumper, with scattered chestnut-trees and pastures below. 
There are no precipices, no defiles, no distinct summits on 
either flank; while the Monte Bosa, occasionally seen at 
the extremity of the valley, is a mere white heap, with no 
more form in it than a haycock after a thunder-shower.” 
Macugnaga pleased him no better. “I did not then, nor 
do I yet, understand why the village should have a name 
at all, more than any other group of half-a-dozen chalets 
in a sheltered dip of moorlands.” The inn in those days 
was tiny and primitive, and perhaps even Couttet’s minis- 
trations did not make up for the flesh-pots of Florence. 

A letter from Buskin to a friend gives a description of 
the deal cabin ” : — 

(To the Rev. E. Ceaytox.) ‘'Macugnaga, Aug, 3. . . . Up 
here among the hills — ^living in a deal cabin, in which I can^t stretch 
without taking the skin off my knuckles, with not a soul whom I can 
speak to except the cows and the goats and a black puppy, and some 
sociable moths who come in the evening to put my candle out — I begin 
to feel more like St. Paul or St. Anthony than myself. I don’t mean 
our St. Paul, but their St. Paul here — the first hermit, who had the 
two lions to dig his grave, the two pious lions that wouldn’t go away 
afterwards till they had got St. Anthony’s blessing.” 

Buskin found that he was not born for solitude like Dr. 
Zimmermann or St. Paul the Anchorite. He could nor 
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the left is nearly destroyed — ^it protected the road from a cataract C3 
which has now taken another line, and has left the worn channel 
yon see” 

The studies here recorded, with others of later years, went 
to building up Ruskin’s well-known chapter on ''Tur- 
nerian Topography/’ ^ The ''specimen of the stones of the 
torrent ” was a cherished possession. He used to show it, 
side by side with Turner s drawings, to his class at Oxford, 
as often also to visitors at Denmark Hill and Brantwood. 


V 

The travels were now extended, and in a direction which 
was to enlarge once more the revelations of this year, by a 
letter from Harding asking if Ruskin would join him on 
an autumn sketching-tour. Ruskin went down to meet him 
at Baveno, and thence they drove, stopping to sketch as 
they went, by Como, Bergamo, Desenzano, and Verona, to 
Venice. The travelling companions, though diverse in 
styles, were sympathetic in tastes. "We could always sit 
down to work,” says Ruskin, " within a dozen yards of each 
other, both pleased. I did not mind his laughing at me 
for poring into the foreground weeds, which he thought 
sufficiently expressed by a zigzag, and heartily admired in 
him the brilliancy of easy skill, which secured, and with 
emphasis, in an hour or two, the effect of scenes I could 
never have attempted.” It is worth noting, however, that 
some of Ruskin’s drawings of this year show a new breadth 
and selection. There is a " View from Vogogna,” for instance, 
in which " a vista of ranges of mountains and distant lake is 
treated with all the style of the modern 'secession' in its 
decorative use of natural material and omission of the in- 
essential.” 2 At Venice, Harding and Ruskin were at first 
preoccupied with sketching. They were moored every morn- 
ing at six o’clock among the boats in the fruit-market ; in the 

See, further, on this subject, tion at Manchester^ 1904, No. 336. 
below, p. 367. . The drawing is Plate 6 in vol. 

® Catalogue of the Bushin ExMhi- xxxvi. of the Library Edition. 
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His function was hencefortli, he felt, to be that of the C£ 
Interpreter in the Pilgrim's Progress. 

The reyelation of Tintoret is described in letters to his 
father : — 

Venice, Sept. 23. — I have been quite overwhelmed to-day by 
a man whom I never dreamed of — Tintoret. I always thought 
him a good and clever and forcible painter; but I had not the 
smallest notion of his enormous powers. Harding has been as 
much taken aback as I have — but he says he is ‘ crumbled up,^ 
while I feel encouraged and excited by the good art. ... It is 
marvellous lucky I came here, or I might have disgraced myself 
for ever by speaking slightly of Tintoret. I look upon Tintoret 
now, though as a less perfect painter, yet as a far greater man than 
Titian ipse. . . . 

Sept. 24. — I have had a draught of pictures to-day enough 
to drown me. I never was so utterly crushed to the earth before 
any human intellect as I was to-day — ^before Tintoret. Just be 
so good as to take my list of painters and put him in the school 
of Art at the top — top — top of everything, with a great big black 
line underneath him to stop him off from everybody ; and put 
him in the school of Intellect, next after Michael Angelo. He 
took it so entirely out of me to-day that I could do nothing at 
last but lie on a bench and laugh. Harding said that if he had 
been a figure-painter, he never could have touched a brush again, 
and that he felt more like a flogged schoolboy than a man, and 
no wonder. Tintoret don’t seem able to stretch himself till you 
give him a canvas forty feet square, and then — he lashes out 
like a leviathan, and heaven and earth come together. M. Angelo 
himself cannot hurl figures into space as he does, nor did M. 
Angelo ever paint space which would not look like a nutshell beside 
Tintoret’s. Just imagine the audacity of the fellow — in his Massacre 
of the Innocents one of the mothers has hurled herself off a terrace 
to avoid the executioner and is falling head foremost and backwards 
— holding up the child still. 

“And such a Resurrection as there is ! — the rocks of the sepulchre 
cracked all to pieces and roaring down upon you, while the Christ 
soars forth into a torrent of angels, whirled up into heaven till 
you are lost ten times over. And then to see his touch of quiet 
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none, to the best of my memory, contemptuous/'^ This OH. 
was not quite the case; for the Athenceum, which had 
loudly assailed the champion of Turner before, now re- 
turned to the charge with a copious vocabulary of abuse 
against his new production. “Flowers of Billingsgate," 
“brick-bats," “ kennel- water," “eructations of idle wind," 
were among the critical amenities which it bestowed upon 
the Graduate. But the notices were, upon the whole, highly 
complimentary ; especially those in the quarterly reviews, 
then more numerous and influential than now. The Foreign 
Quarterly^ for instance, in a notice of the two volumes 
together, remarked that in the second volume the author 
“speaks in a tone of maturer judgment, and greater 
modesty," and pronounced the book to be “the most valu- 
able contribution towards a proper view of painting, its 
purpose and means, that has come within our knoAvledge." 

The Ecclesiastic, another quarterly review of the time, pre- 
dicted that the writer’s “love and devotion will find their 
reward in kindling kindred flames in others, and securing 
a rich tribute of homage and sympathy which nothing 
else receives besides true and original genius." One such 
tribute, which Ruskin valued greatly, came from Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh, who had written to the author, as 
yet unknown to him, immediately upon reading the book. 

“ I need not say," replied “ The Author of Modern Painters'' 
“that I am grateful to you for expressing your feelings to 
me, and that the support of such assurances of sympathy 
is in every way precious. You appear to feel at present 
perhaps a little too enthusiastically; as I suppose is gene- 
rally the case with our first reception of that for which we 
are prepared by previous tendencies of feeling in the same 
direction." A little later, the identity of the author became 
known to Dr. Brown, who had been asked to write upon 
the book for the North British Review, The notice was 
suflSlciently complimentary : — 

“This is a very extraordinary and a very delightful book, 
full of truth and goodness, of power and beauty. If genius may 
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great haste and indignation, for a special purpose and time ; Ci 
— the second, after I had got engaged, almost unawares, ^ 
in inquiries which could not he hastily nor indignantly 
pursued/' ^ He was now dealing with arguments of high 
philosophy, and he sought elevation and dignity of lan- 
guage. In theory he was opposed to any tricks of style 
which departed from simplicity ; in practice, however, he fell 
into some mannerisms — afterwards exposed unmercifully 
by himself. He had been sent to Hooker by his tutor, 
Osborne Gordon, and imitation led him into affectations, — 

‘'in the notion," as he says, “of returning as far as I could 
to what I thought the better style of old English literature." ^ 

The second volume contains throughout high thought 
wedded to stately language; it includes many passages 
which are favourites in books of selections ; and it sustains, 
hardly with a break, a note of dignity. But probably 
Buskin’s own verdict is likely to stand: the style of the 
second volume is too self-conscious; it was an experiment 
rather than a development; “it was not," he says, “my 
proper style." ^ 

In subject-matter, the second volume reflects the new 
studies which had occupied the author during 1845. The 
successive enthusiasms are reflected in the perorations of 
the several volumes. The first had ended with an exhorta- 
tion to Turner to “let each exertion of his mighty mind be 
both hymn and prophecy ; adoration to the Deity, revelation 
to mankind." The second ends with a canticle in praise of 
“ the angel choirs of Angelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they move, and the sparkles 
streaming from their purple wings like the glitter of many 
suns upon a sounding sea, listening, in the pauses of alternate 
song, for the prolonging of the trumpet blast, and the answer- 
ing of psaltery and cymbal, throughout the endless deep 
and from all the star shores of heaven." One of the objects 
of the volume was to be an Interpreter in England — of the 
school of Angelico at Florence, of the school of Tintoret at 

1 Stones of Venice, vol. i. Appendix xi. 

® Sesame and Lilies, 1871 Preface, § 1. 

® Lovers Meinie, § 130. 
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ITS INFLURNCK ON INTtl.lC 'rAS'l' 


OflAP. Vonico. 'rh« of tho book in liit'-st! nwpfo! 

aloius (inn bo moasiimt with uny jirt'oi.sitm, wan i 
Hpoody. It Uinu'd tiio tiiKUi of tho uiro to iho {»r 
Tho iicquiKition for tho Natiotial (Sallory of many oarl 
pioturoH -a policy which IltiKkin n<lv<a'ali<i 
a lottor to tho Tiinrs in IH IT — in an illustraf ion of 
version of tasto and intcrost. The fouudnliun and 
tins Arundel Society arc anot her. ( )f this Soinoty , cat 
in IK-I!) an<I dissolved in IH'i", litiskiti was fmni tli 
inomhor of tho (Jonmdl. other niomhcrs briui' hi? 
Liddoll, Nowt.ou, and Ohliield, The original pro.nj 
tho Society, after roforrino to tho ini|iorlanco of m 
revived interest in art by suitable inst ruction, rent 
if in octho of passages of tho stasuntl volume of 
" tho inaU'rials h>r smdi ijislrtici 
abundant, but staittercd, little afccssiblo, ami. i 
instances, passing away. Of the frostmes of (Sioilo, ( 
(Ihirlandiijo, niuoh whush has imvisr boon cloiinoa 
oven properly described, is rapidly perishing.'' Th 
colour f.opioH of works of art laatlo for the Scant 
roproduoi'd by it in ohroinodilhograjtliy. went on its 
tion prosentod to (ho National (lallery. 'I'ho rojw 
examines the (iollttction there! will set? httw imuu 
works to whie.h Huskin ettlhnl nlteulioii wtire sob 
tho Society for rotiord. 

In connexion with tho Arnndol Soeic-ty 1 iimy imi 
though out of chronologittal ordetr, Kuskiii a book «»» 
In 1853 tho Society commissionud Mr. Williams i 
drawings of Giotto’s frescoos in tho Arena Ghapt!! at 
Tho drawings, out on wood by the brothisr.'* Itidsi 
publisbod at intervals between !H5:t and IHUU; m 
each batch of thorn, descriptive lolterpresH by lius 
included. With tho first part, issued in iiis 

essay on Giotto's life and genius was given. I 
rospoots modern criticism of Giotto has " got pant 
now,” and in others ho himself wouhl, later iti 
have rovisod tho ossay. There is in it a certain 
apology, which ho certainly would not have u«5d 
book boon written twenty years later. '‘The early « 
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Giotto,” he had written in his first volume, “ are the burning CIJ 
messages of prophecy, delivered by the stammering lips of 
infants.” He came afterwards to regard the stammerer as 
a mighty master.^ The Protestant bias is also noticeable in 
the essay. And, again, as Ruskin said in an “Advertise- 
ment,” he had made no study of Giotto’s life ; for historical 
data he accepted Lord Lindsay, and was thus led into some 
statements wliich, in the light of later inquiries, are almost 
certainly erroneous. Ruskin, it should be noted more par- 
ticularly, places Giotto’s work at Assisi after that at Padua ; 
the more generally received view is that the frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel were the later by some years, those in Santa 
Croce being, again, much later still. The essay on Giotto 
and the notes on the frescoes remain, nevertheless, the 
standard work on their subject, and at the time of first 
publication made almost an epoch in the study of Italian 
art in this country. English taste, in the years when the 
book first appeared, was only beginning to awake to a due 
appreciation of the Primitives, and Ruskin showed the 
way to a fuller knowledge of Giotto. The points upon 
which he insisted — the balanced sanity of Giotto’s intellect, 
the broad humanity of his temper, his power of entering 
into the heart of a subject, and his peculiar faculty of 
dramatic presentation — these remain the essential points in 
all authoritative criticisms of the painter, while nothing that 
is much significant has been found for addition to Ruskin’s 
notes on the legendary, dramatic, and artistic characteristics 
of the several frescoes. 

The second volume of Modern Painters was no less suc- 
cessful in establishing the fame of Tintoret. It has been well 
pointed out tliat Ruskin had come to Venice in a right mood 
to appreciate the sweep and grandeur of Tintoretto’s genius. 
“Fresh from the stormy grandeur of the St. Gothard, he 
found the lurid skies and looming giants of the Visitation, 
or the Baptism, or the Crucifixion, re-echoing the subjects 
of Turner as " deep answering' to deep.’ ” ^ Between Turner 
and Tintoret there is, indeed, both intellectual and technical 

1 See chap. xiv. in the next * W. G. Collingwood’s Life of 
volume. John Ruskin, 1900, p. 104 
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affinity. ‘‘Graatnr iiiiiiginiiticiii, ii griiiicltir iiiif 
and conoi^ptinn, and a irinra Inirnirig atml, mill 
faithful adhoronco to tho Iniditioni of llio se 
Tintoretto H ineaHago to thii ugm” ^ It wa« tlio in 
Turner alno eonveycMl, and there m rc.^iistni for ihi 
iiife the mighty Venetian he hatl rifcogiiisial » kim 
Sanuud ItogerHj when on liin way to I tidy, had ii 
artintH n^turning from that cotiiilry.. The lira 
Thonnw Lawrenoe, and Eogom {nit iliii rjiiiiniii 
'' What do you think the finf:'Ht pieliiro you hit 
Italy ? After alight litmitatiom ho repliial, 7* 
of tit Mitrkf by Tintoretto/* Ilogcjm then »icL ' 
painter I met wiw Turner, and I put tho iiiiiio i 
Irina Without a inoiiient*a hiaaitiitiois Ini aiilcl * Tin 
It waB part of llimkin s iidsiiiciii to rovoiil the gotii 
painters to tho UKKlorn worlth He justly oliiiriio' 
disoloHod tho supromaay of Tinton^l, who liiid f»l 
into nogkmt^ until this volume iiml itiw thini of 
of Veniee worn inihHshetl In iliia rei|H50l, iia tilau 
bettor recognition for tlm sahf»ol of Fra Aiigiitioo, 
volume of Motlem inisiiretlly did iitit iiii« 

liunkiu refers in The Sitme^ tf lV«jVy *~ 
and indignation ‘'—to thi.i of Tiiitoroi ii 

JlitmlhiHtk of ihtui and for siiiiiiy yiiiii 

^ J. 'It BUnigliiwj IIollHirifii Wlini a glf»riiMtia gr- 
ITO, p, IHI. w# %% iltn f«i| o 

^ f »/ Frtdmek (hmi- llanlly , f nr In 

aUf !LA*t lOCri, p. «ifl Imrii 

** Mmimi !*mnUf»^ voL il.| ISpi« liitmliuii of litnia, atitl 

loguo, I till TtmimUh I. | tivii I Imm ii 

Fotm (Umngmtf Letttri ii ani if. rmritif i«|t 

* That l«, among ©ritki a»d tli« p»lrf t»f lik 1^1 Ji 
ggneml piiblk. Tlmt artliti ap|ir«i* liati, tl«i l««iii$iig ra?! 
oiated Tintorwt wo Imv# iilr^tly 4lgitr#.« wli 

ifiiiu Tliii following trlhuta liy «if wiilu 

Btty mtiy ki addiid. Wrllliii tn i 

Lawraucai from Y«nie« in Im al Wa il»l il« 

iay«: Ftm^ I inn sum, muit imvii aiitmlib f 
hmn much »truek with th« Tin* ItH}, 

torets hero ; la tim AeMliiitty, * liilf^Mlitrlurf 
Diwal Faliio©, ito.| hli li»t*fialg* liab*. 

ttitnt, Onwifixkm, ainall it, 4f 
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-gniiiiwl iitilhurif j in «iinli Thi^ tmif* jiiIiIihI 

cHliiiaiis nf the in Hignitiniiiit ul* ilis^ 

iti*H 

^ in tfi*^ n|«<ti Tintni-rito hiivi? 

thi^y tiu uriiiii jiifitif’*’ t»» iluil gr«^sit niii?^liir, 
lustier known fiinl tiioro fully lUiif ii|j|»mnnl«l 

until |»riiiri|m!Ij lliruiiglt tin’ rl»«|ninil writini^?* «»! Mr. 

It limy bn iiUHi’rlnil willi rMnlltb’lirn th.d. fo* |niil 4 lnr him 
him in imbilitj iui*l *4' rMnrn|niMij, iunl fim* iii 

kmtimi.** ^ 

OhiirloH Klint N«*rlt*it him wnll mut! iluit tin? oliiijiinrn 
iomnici fuhiiiin on wiili thinr " illiiHirii ' 

‘ thii thniiu? drnwit iVoiii tlm wnrhn , . , of I’iiiiiirti.., 
it nnilowml id'iiivo id! oiln^rii with iiimgiimtivn 
i uririviillml tiixidniulc fVir flm Minliiit t»f flm imblor 
i of ilia iirk Thin wmlinii of tho h«»oh/* hn ntltlii. " in 
irig forth of ih« kumlhm of iho iiim|,niuilivti fnniilly 
iriiil iirt| limy wolt ho oottiimroil with Wtirihiwiirilh.f^ 
H hi thiur ntutly of thi? miitin fnoiilly iin diiij4iiyoit in 
WorclMWortldi niul Ittnikiihii trontsuni nro iiiiiiiiiilly 
riiaiiiiiry ; litiii ihcij iiflonl ii body of flooiriiiii iitl- 
' fittcicl to oiilighiiiik oiiliirgi^ iiiid oloviiitf iho iiiidor* 
of iliti rtiiidtir in itn ii{ijir*Hiijiiioti of iho work mitl 
'f thci iitoii prtoiotiM laid lofisoni of hoiioni jiowuri.'* ^ 


itit©r{irotiilitiii of Afigi?Iioo mml *t‘iiitori4.t«i wm, ttt*w- 
i!y fi'iiti cibJiMst of lliiikiii H hook. Tho oi,!tf?r wit* in 
Ji Ihti iiiiiiiri of ilitii i|i.iiilily of hmtiily wlitoli I iinw 
oxisi lliroiigli ti.ll tlio liiijijiy oondilitiii* of lifiiig 
ri.T*;*lci oiiikiii ita initoro, laid to mlmt lliii 

lib fiioiilij*' of itiliniriiitoii hy wlibli it may ki 
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P. Piunif'n^ ocenpii'.s a ctiuiral platui in IIitHkiii h hvhP'iii, iiiitl lib 
attiiuiiu at tiinoH towanb thn Inii^k i5 of ,so|iio 

Tho ancoiul vnluino wan in I84 h, ps.^l, mitl 

1BG9 ; it waH iiuihuliHl.of tunimv, in tin? tioiiijilolo iiow ritiiitui 
of 1873. lln wi’iH avorHo, lunvovt^r, fnau thii ro|tii!ilioatitfii of 
tho book, anti wan uH]aHnaIly tnit of hiiiinoir wirli iJn? 
vohuno. Ho had outgnnvn itn tlioologirnl Biiiiidpoini ; im 
was liHhainod of itn nootarian narrow iioaii , and w'hh dia* 
ploaHod by itn afToctationH tT Htyln, HtairiB wlnai ooiiiiin- 
plating arovisod aorioH of hm Worka in VI* li«» oxi'hidtHl 
tho fiocontl voluiuo of Minlrru front ila Bnijind 

Subst)quontlj, htmaivor, ho Holt?i:t«al lliut %‘'ory volmuo for 
separate) and Hpooial ropulditaitioii. Wlint laiiiBod Idm to 
change his mind was, firstly, tho rbo of ilio an-tMilhid 
'Tisthotio*' craze, with which by the igiiorniii ho was ainiit!- 
times hiinsolf conneckHl ; unth next, tho coitHiraiiii tin ftdi 
to reinforce tho system of natural philositpliy and iiiiiiinil 
theology,” winch he had accoplotl as the basis of his ionoliiiig 
and which had come Ui ta^ lumailod 011 so many niilrs. Ho 
had intynded, he says, never tt» have rojiriiiiial tho soeond 
volume of il/fw/rra ; hut “ I limt tump ho iidtlod. 

** that the 'general Kiudent* has plunged int*» aiteh abyases, 
not of analytic, Imt td diss»»!ytic, tlialyi ic---iir i‘V*ui I'harrlurie 
«-4ios, bohmging t.e the Sintiy and Hiuisual «diuiieiit.s iif his 
Ijondun and Ibris life, that lunvi^vrr itiip«"rferlly er dimly 
done, the higher iinalyHis ef tliai lairly wtirk *d iniiie miglit 
at least to be put witlun his reach , mid the hiri* 
enforced upon him, thiit there wem jieepln liefeni hr li%n,?d, 
who knew what Tesihesis* momit. ilituigli ih«’y ilitl litii 
think that {%«* fliwouritig of {ligd-wnslt wim luiiiobleil by 
giving it tl'iat Greek naiiui *. and ihiti ihere wi?ro ninn jip«|j!i! 
who knew what vital kiiiuty itHfani, llioiigti iln^y did ii*»l 
seek it either in the mociel-riKiitt, or tho Eure mis IVirfiV** 
To the same oflbot is tliii note iwldtid in lm:i ui ifm first 
ehapter of the ioeoml volume, in |ir«i4«l ngaiii^i tli# 
** lestlmtio” folly ** whioh in recent iiays Ims iiiiidn iiri m mice 
tho oorruplion, and tlie jtiit, of the vtilgiir w^irld" Htiiiiliirly . 

* Hm$tm mtd LUm, la^l | i, 

Lum*i Mdnw | im 
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Ruskin felt impelled to republish his second volume as a 
protest against so many baseless semblances of philosophy/’ 
and as a vindication of the Faith the creating Spirit, as 
the source of Beauty.” ^ Accordingly in 1882 he prepared, 
and in the following year published, a new and revised 
edition of this second volume. He had come to feel in the 
end that he had builded better than he knew, and that the 
volume, which he had thought of discarding, might yet be 
of special value in its time.^ 

What, then, is Beauty according to Ruskin ? and what, 
the faculty which apprehends it? “There is,” he says, 
“ no other definition of the Beautiful, nor of any subject 
of delight to the aesthetic faculty, than that it is what 
one noble spirit has created, seen and felt by another of 
similar or equal nobility. So much as there is in you 
of ox, or of swine, perceives no beauty, and creates none; 
what is human in you, in exact proportion to the perfection 
of its humanity, can create it, and receive.” ^ The beautiful 
is not, as Keats said, the true ; for the mirage of the desert 
is fairer than its sands. Nor is it the useful ; unless the 
most beautiful products of art are spades and millstones. 
Nor does it depend on custom; Gower Street may become 
less ugly to you if you are used to it, but it is not custom 
that is the cause of the beauty of Giotto’s Tower. Nor 
does it depend on association of ideas. Associations are 
a source of pleasure; so is beauty; but beauty is not 
therefore association. No; beauty consists, says Ruskin, 
in certain external qualities of bodies which are typical of 
Divine attributes, and in the appearance of felicitous ful- 
filment in vital things. Every one has heard of the repose 
of true beauty; why is repose beautiful? Because it is 
“ a type of Divine permanence,” and satisfies 

“ The universal instinct of repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity. 

Inward and outward, humble and sublime — 

The life where hope and memory are one.^' 

^ Deucalion (1883), vol. ii. ch. ii. 

* See further on this subject, Vol. II. chap. xxiv. 

® Aratra Pentelici, § 12. 



sot), BEAIITV ^^TYnVM/* AND -VFrAI/* 

.F. That m an instancH^ of what HuHkiii hy I'li-plml 

Ikmtiy. Why, a^min. in 'Hho hloal" hi’uiiiifiil ^ Why in 
tho skylark bnantifiil ? Ikuauim* il m jii’rtVn’lly fiillilH ihti 
hird-icloal : so happily pi'rforsna, \lml is, tlii' tiiinnaoiia nf 
Bon^^stor of the sky. Why is tho fma^ <if lai idoal tmm 
mom boaiitiful than tliat of thu man in tho f ilooiuiini 

art is **th0 pure mirror that can show ihi^ 
by each bacly> as signal, to the ln?avonly liiiitl/* Tluit In what 
Is meant by Vliat limuiy. Beauty, tlioii, atn’ordiitg lltiHkiin 
iH “the oxproHsiim of the <*.realhig Hjiirit <«f llm 
Beautiful things are useful to nitm bccaiwii tliey ari"^ boaiiii- 
ful, and for the sake of their beauty. The Ktueiif’e of luitiire 
must gi?o hood not only to her chemieiil or pliysieal eoin. 
position, her truth, her utility, luir richnesH, her hfrtility, 
her eyolution, but to that nho which mi Wfirship in lifu unrl 
despise in argmnent, which is graven in facts and {ireaeribod 
by systems, which wo seek in stlenco and dreiiiii of wuth nwo 
—the Boautifuh*' * Wo may name the creating spirit of tlie 
itniterse as wo will* but the recognition of it in a oondiiioii 
of the right apprehension of tlio beautiful. I1ti» tlsi^oretic or 
oontomplativo faculty which appri.diends the in'iititifid is not 
a moro operation t)f the sunm% neither is it entirely of the 
intolloct 

**Far, it is accnisiary to the oxtstearn «*f iiii iilni of 
that the seimual pkmsure which aiay \m ili ImaiH niioiiht iirctnie. 
|)aawd first with joy, then with h>vti of ihe tibjcct, llicii wiili tlic 
peroeptioa of kiiidno«« in a supcrii.a iiilelltgeiiri!^ iiiiiilly* with ilmiik'- 
fulneifl aiKl veaemtioa kiwards tlmt irtteHigi»i*rif ; iiial m tm 
idea can bo at aJil coniidenid m in arty wiiy iin iil«i of Imiiilyi tiiilil 
it bo made up of thuio amotions, any molts ilifin ww tmii Im% #iitil ti# 
have an idea of a latkir of which wp {amtavti llm |wrfiiim:i fi.fi!l Itm 
fair writing, without underitanding the conkitik of it, or iiiiaiil tif it; 
and as thoi© emotions are in no way nmnltiini frtuii, iiur tjiiiiiitiii|,i|ff 

^ llmMn d la IMigitm de h htiiiwiirtitl tun l»y giving iliprciti m 
Ikautdf by llolMirt dt k SlKtraiina, or two friifti my Himtlim 

1B97. Th© chapter In that lioi.ik in /faidwi {iSIM.Ih anil I m,iw %mk& 
htadeci Nature’* coiitiiini an «i- leave to c|tiiil« » or two 

mirabk iutumary of EiiakiiFi from lil»* 
theory. M. do la Slairanne 
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by, any operation of tlie Intellect; it is evident tbat the sensation CE 
of beauty is not sensual on the one hand, nor is it intellectual on ^ 
the other, but is dependent on a pure, right, and open state of the 
heart.” ^ 

The world of beauty is like the Beryl in Rossetti’s ballad — 

“None sees here but the pure alone.” 

It is the theoretic faculty that apprehends better than 
reason or the senses “the claim of all lower nature on 
the hearts of men ; of the rock, and wave, and herb as part 
of their necessary spirit life.” And the exercise of the 
faculty is itself the service of Heaven. This thought is 
Aristotle’s, in the great sentence of the Ethics which Ruskin 
thus translates: “Perfect happiness is some sort of energy 
of Contemplation, for all the life of the gods is (therein) 
glad; and that of men, glad in the degree in which some 
likeness of the gods in this energy belongs to them. For 
none other of living creatures (but men only) can be happy, 
since in no way can they have any part in Contemplation.” 

Such are the ideas which Ruskin expresses in the second 
volume of Modern Painters. “ I am warned,” said Emerson, 
“by the ill fate of many philosophers not to attempt a 
definition of Beauty.” Ruskin’s theory has been, and will 
be, assailed; but it is consistent with itself, it explains 
many of the phenomena, and it harmonises, better than any 
other philosophy of the beautiful, with a system of natural 
religion — the religion, as Ruskin says, of Job and of Linnseus. 

“ I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee.” “As one awaked out of sleep, 

I saw the Lord passing by — eternal, infinite, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and I stood as in a trance.” The volume has, 
moreover, a permanent value, independent of the theory 
which it expounds. No one, I think, can read the chapters 
on Infinity, Unity, Repose, Symmetry, Purity, and Modera- 
tion — or, again, those under the head of Vital Beauty — 
without having his ideas of the beautiful enlarged, or 
clarified. Ruskin was to continue during many years and 
^ Modern Painters^ vol. ii. sec. i. ch. ii. § 8. 
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F ill luaiiy voiuiiu'H to illuHtruto tho pliiUPiitioiiii t»f iiatiiro iiiul 
* tho principk'H of thoir bojiuty whioli lio Iiiict ili-mirilnai mid 
clofiacKi ill tlio two limt voltiiuoH of imti 

it in not too much to nay that ho. liko WiiiokrliiiiUitn liiis 
given tho miiici a naw organ for tha approoiiii-iofi of Imiitity/* ^ 
ThoHO oarlior voliimoH of Mtitlrm Ptiinlfm iti«l iiiiiali* ftni, in 
tluiir clay, and am of parmanoni importamat im i«’iidifig to 
oriiat-o a liigh ideal boilt of art and of Art, wliicdi m 

tho intorpratation and ma’ation of hoatiiy, m no morraiiiiii.^«« 
it is not a mom amuHonumt, ''a ininiHii’r to morbid aoiiai- 
bilitios, a tickler and fanner of the goiir» Mkinp.** It ia more 
than this; not because art is not t«» give pitiaaiiri? : on ilm 
contrary, it is not art uiih%HH it does; but fieciiiiae the pleii- 
surcH to which it is the highimt ftinc^lhui of art 1.1.1 ii|ipoal 
are not mere plaasureH of sense. ItuHkim m wm ludil in llie 
leading English journal on the day follmving Ida tleiii.|i, 

**caiii«tructcid lui i«iml b»r tie* nrtha. an wril an im of nrl, 

Ha shovvetl the artintii* |iodra^i**fi ifisit it hm a mimum like tlm 
pulpit. He iucrulriiteil U|»»ai it i'l'fiprrt k'niufiif iin 4rl ^vuriliy 
of . * Artist.:* luirU ii*»l !*«’ uiiioimlftil ttail lliny 

the fulliir rcc’ogiiition h|‘ llirir till*’ h* public' iidiiiiriili»in amt pulilr 
patrouiigo in no sinidl <l*'gO’o u% thi» I44/.0 *if glury liiti 

inataoria piu-i lias invniiod tlnur VMriiiioti, Evury liiia 

men in utatura hy virtno i*f UmAiif?* i,| ilin liiiigliin 

to wliidi FnglWi art muni, iinil Kngikli arlirtt#! 111*1%% 

Nowliere are such high ideals more pinrorfiilly fireanilial 
than in the scioond volume of MmlrTu 

* I'liiniartI fkiiiiia|ia4, A «./ /Eii4rfsr, 

^ Twill?#, Jim. leeo. 
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MARRIAGE 

(1846-1848) 

The writer^s whole time has lately beea occupied in taking 
drawings from one side of buildings, of which masons were 
knocking down the other; nor can he yet pledge himself to 
any time for the publication of the conclusion of Modern 
Painters ; he can only promise that its delay shall not be owing 
to any indolence on his part.” — Preface to the first edition of 
The Seven Lamps, 

By the time the second volume of Modern Painters was in 
the hands of the public, Kuskin was again on the Continent. 
He had felt severely the strain of writing the volume, and 
in April 1846 he started to revisit old scenes and to show 
his parents some of his new discoveries, No further portion 
of Modern Painters saw the light until 1856. During this 
intervening decade, the magnmn opus was never wholly out 
of the author’s mind, but its place of precedence was for a 
while usurped by other thoughts and tasks. “It is curious,” 
he notes in his diary of 1849, “ that in literature the most 
successful books seem to have been planned as they went 
on.” Not Ruskin’s books only, but also the order in which 
he wrote them, were planned as he went on, and his mental 
journeying was at no time free from digressions. At the 
end of the second volume of Modern Painters, he was rapt 
in contemplation of “ the angel choirs ” of the early Italian 
painters. He followed up that volume by some minor 
writings on allied subjects ; but these were anonymous, and 
when he next appeared before the public with another 
volume, it was found to be devoted to the principles and 
ideals of Gothic architecture. This new study occupied 
hiTTi for seven years, and its results were embodied in five 
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illUHtratCHl VoIlUiirH ■ Tii* Sm-u Lami^^ *4 J i-i'li iirriiiir 
* (1H49), Thf #S7f#«r.^ **j IViiirr% vul. 5. 1 1 HJ4 I. K.r*tiHi4*'H t(f 

ATehiiftiuTf i*f VrHt*'*' and Thr t^j 

vola ii ami iii. (is:.:i}. 


liunkiii tlid nut naitiHif ui tUv ttinti whun iw ^diirivit till’ 
cm liin mm unturpriHu Imw !im^^ ihu iiiti^rrii{»tiuii \% III lnf, 

Wholi ho \vm vvriiiii!^ Thr «sVivii Lnmim, li«^ ^jIiI! i.|iiiiigiii 
that imo irmru viihiiiiii wmiUi oiiiii|iIriy VniHirrn; 

whilij, cloiibihiHi, Ito did ihjI furuiiim huw hihiiriutiH ihu liiiidiiiii 
for his prtijootod wnrk on Voiiiiljiiii wiiiild 

hocomo. Hontici ho folt no ho^cirntioii in yiidiling in n ihhv 
iinpuliOj or— it woro, jiorhapK, to n$iy in nhi'^yiiiK 

new call Ho was m^vr iinpotnous aitd . wlmi. 

ovor his hand found to «{o, ho hugini duiir^^ mitli all ids 
might on the iimtiini* In 1^445 In? hinl iiirip-il froiii lliii 
study of rooks and otouds to ihiit of Fm AiiK«dioii urnl 
TintoroU Hu hurricsi honio full of fervotir, innl jiiil otil iliii 
SOCund voluino ot d/oi/rrn /Wm/rr.#. lliii iilfuiidv. im wti 
have hoarci, anothor mlmimi was stirring iiiiliiii linn. His 
gift (or arohikiotural drawing had grinilly dovidojinl* anti 
ho Haw around him on all siilos ih*? |iiisaitig nwiiy of l»i’'iiiiiifiii 
buildings whioh ho folt that Im Imil ili«i ini|»iiiniy i«i iinilo'r*' 
stand and tlm skill to rooorii. It auis n Inf mint to 

MmselJ, of now or Ihduy wutikl l«i iloiibly fniid, 

Hci might lai too latii to rooord, and hk roiitliirs wutilti tin 
longer be able to im Thus tlm saiiii-i btiriiiiig *mihunm»m 
that first Hirew him iiiki ilm ihifenao uf Tiirinsr. iiint iliitii 
into the intiirpnitaliiin of Tintoret, iitiw fls%''©riwil ititii in 
mocliinvid arohiteetiirti, 

Porlmpi, too, iiiiiiiitliiiig was dim i« iiikilkcuinl rti-iieiiiiin 
Like most great workers, he knew only oins form uf* r€H!n,iiititiii 
—a ohange of work. Ihe ehiaii study of it,rcititli*niiirif iiiiiy 
have oometii^a relicif from iintt of |iiiiiiiiiig, Ifn anti km 
parents went first to Ohaiiipagnole, atiti an cnlry iii liig iii»ry 
is interesting as giving the note on iImi i|^t from wiiiili 
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a famous passage in The Seven Lamps was afterwards O] 
written : — 

“ Champag-nolb, April 19. . . . I have been walkings lin the 
woods beside the river on the ascent towards St. Lanrent, and I 
have never seen anything like the luxuriance of the wood anemone 
and oxalis; I think Shelley’s ‘pearled Arcturi of the earth’ would 
apply better to the anemone than the daisy, for the star shape is seen 
more definitely at a little distance, and reminded me over and over 
again of constellations. . . . And when I got to the edge of the ravine, 
and commanded the steep and far ridges of the higher Jura, there 
was a hawk sailing slowly along the opposite cliff, just off the brow 
of it so as to get the deep river under him, and the solemn roar of 
the water came up from ‘beneath, mixed with the singing of the 
thrushes among the pine branches. I felt it more than usual, but 
it struck me suddenly how utterly different the impression of such 
a scene would be, if it were in a strange land, and in one without 
history j how dear to the feeling is the pine of Switzerland compared 
to that of Canada. I have allowed too little weight to these deep 
sympathies, for I think if that pine forest had been among the 
Allegheny s, or if the stream had been Niagara, I should only have 
looked at them with intense melancholy and desire for home.” 

From Champagnole they went by Geneva and Turin to 
Vercelli and the Lakes, and thence to Venice and Florence; 
afterwards staying some time at Vevay and Chamouni 
(where Ruskin had the pleasure of meeting Acland on his 
wedding-journey), and then home by Troyes and Chatillon- 
sur-Seine. At Venice he was already busy with elaborate 
measurements of the buildings. He filled many pages, too, 
with notes on Willis’s recently-published Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, He was reading also Woods’ Letters of an 
Architect, Points which he afterwards developed in The 
Seven Lamps were already occurring to him. Thus, it was 
during this tour that he was struck by the system of inter- 
sectional mouldings, which he discussed at length in that 
book as a principal source of corruption in Gothic architec- 
ture. On this tour of 1846, he was as absorbed in sections 
and mouldings as formerly in flowers and rocks, and as busy 
in drawing doors and windows as once in making sketches 
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Pt of skioB ami mcnnifiiim But om^ fnnut’rr of juirty foil 
HoriouH (liMppoiritiiioiit in thin tlivt’rsiiui *4’ infr-roHi , llmiliiii 
had clwcilt with ploamiriihhi antiinpuiinii ih^ prohjinti 

of initiating hiB piimit^ into tho hi^atnioa *»f IiaHaii CSuiliii*. 
But his fathor, wlio wan huroining an 4»lil mail, hat! iini, if|i 5 
inontal agility wliinh oiiahlotl his hhii Ih Inrii .?•:>*» frttm 

ono iuitlniHiiiBiii to anothor. Failn'r iiinl •* h^it 

ontiroly of ono mind iihont th<^ oarvi**! jatridii H *4 AMirvilli^ 
and living piatiin’K of Vandyrk ; hut wloii my hifhi’r imw 
found liirtmiilf riH|uiriH! to ndiuiro alau Ihd wiilbi, Fitripnl likii 
Uu^ BtrijHHi ualieo of an Aniorioaii flag, iiinl «njd tynd 
liko tho figuros on a Ohim^so toanup, !io gr*'-w rr^tiw" Ami 
tho son grow impationt. Chm aftoriioon -m wiu'o ilriving 
pant tho ohapnl of La Spina at Pisa, ihci waking oiii 

of a rovorio* asked nuddonly, ’‘.ftdiii. whiit shall I givo {}§*! 
coachman?** "“Whonaipoii L insttaid *4 ndhng him whnt 
ho asked mo, as I might to hitvo thaio wiih muidi oom^ 
plaocinoy at lining rofoma! to mi tln^ imietfT, toidi iii« 

with impationoti to rc^prov**. and laimiii my fiiiliorM 

hardness of heart in tliinkiiig at that immii'iii of loiiiliiiiiiry 
atluirs. And the spoc’tnd Spina of tlmi *’liii|n4 !iit« Htiiyoil 
in my own htmrt ttvor sinm/’ A lot tor friun the! ohli^r 
lluskin to his fruuid W, !L Harrimiin liinong iiaju^rs 

it has boon found, shows iho ditlVir«uioo in ihr^ poini of viow 
botwoon father ami son :■'-» 

*Mlt$ is miltimting art at pmmoii (Vtinirr, May iMiai, 
sciarohing for real knowhalg^^ hut li» yon unil ilo# in ni liprsinti 
II icmlaci book. It will iieiilipr take lliti 4 pi|»«^ of |n«'iorf^ fi»r 
It is giitkirtd in bardly wrought* f^r h*^ in t|f4wir,|l |4ir|«'tii 

ally, but nu drawiag iiieh m in kmtu r «lay« y**ti or I tutoiii r*,iii|ilt 
juGut in tbti usual way by wiying it flit»rrvr4 ^ , htti 

of ovfirytliiug from a C.!u|Ki!a to a (Wt-whrrI. but oi nnrh iliiii it 
is to tbii eoiiimcin ay© a imps nf Iliaroglyptiir^ »!! tru*^ IVuili iiA#lf 
but Truth in 

The wrikir*» hahituid good soniMa liiii nir in u liafipf 
phrase the somewhat disjointed niiltirw of Biwkiii » lilinibs, 
and the letter i» not without iioto of fuiilitiii to tlm 

iympathotic ear* The father hid licifitMl tn wiii tii« ioii 
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Ihjcoiiw a aii«t thti i.lhtireli liad boon given np; € 

to «oo him liocoiiiit ii Mootirul Byron, and puotry wan now 
writicni no mom llo had tnado Homo mark with his 
drawingH. iiiut now Im only did arohitootiural jottings, 
il/oi/fim wiih winning (ur liirn a liUirary roputation ; 

yot ho shiiwiHl no dispoHitiun Ui finish tho book. It (hais 
not appear, liowovor, thul Hnakin liad as yot dotanninod on 
tmHiing luH iirohiioottinil siudioa into tho form of a soparata 
oKHiiy. limy sooiii to havo h»‘on originally inttnultal for a 
part or a Hootioii in .l/or/rTii lliat hoiik, howovor, 

mado no progross. Ilia litornry pnaiuotion ditring tho next 
twti yi*ars (tH-IT* !H4H'| wan Hnnill. Ho sutTorod a gtaul dual 
from ilhimatitn and tlmro wajrtu ili.HtraotionH. 


II 

On Ins roturii frtnn ilm C’f»iitinont, Buskin was stiU muoh 
oooupiod, a« his nolo4Mii»ks show, with iinddtootural sttidicm; 
ho H|Hini miudi itim^ also at itm ttritiHh Musonm among tho 
ilhuniiiiitod nmniisorijiU amt tho miinnd history oolloctions 
{not then nmiovod in Srnitii lioiiHiiigton)* Iluj oiralo of 
his friomls. iionnainiitiioos. and oorrosjiondonts was now^ 
onlargiiig ; his htj^rnry rojuitation wi« htfooming rriora ox- 
toiidod as tho inriniliiiion of J/nr/rra I*(ii‘ntrrH inoroasoch 
III! was tifi.on to bo Siam at Itogors’s broakfast tahio, 
|iiiying rospiaitfiit ittnnngo in tlin prtmonoci of graoious con- 
doHotuisioii. Wtiti iiiiotlior, and a vory diflbrani* litorary 
porsoiiiigti Ilf tlio fliiy— Mary HuhsoII Mitford ■■ dm ikjw forirmd 
a fritii'idiliiji. wdiicdi was to hn mw iif tho cihit?f solacsos of Imr 
diioliniiig yniirs, Bnskiii has itosortlaHl hor among tho oirtdo 
of nmdost iiiittitw. ill ilm days of tho Anmtitln, who woro 
within litii koto tliroiigli his ** first editor/’ W. IL liarrison — 
** marry Miss Milford, imtiially living in tho ccmntry, iwitiiidly 
wtilltirig in it, lot iiig it/* * To her studios of eoiiiitry lifci, tmcl 
of isliildroii * tm iiliimiMicl no small imporianoo in litorary 
hisU'iry. Ilctr writittgi. Im saitl. **liavo tho {iliiyfnlrMiss and 
purity of tlici Binirn/ withciut tli@ riaiightirioss of 

* ** Ilf Flr*t iflitor/* wprifilufi In (M Old Mmul 

* d rf mf I 11^, 
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its ocoitfiional wit. or ihv iimt nf tlu? wtirlcl’n grnii rinwl mi 
tho oihor siilii <»f tliii * Sli<% tm ln^r jiiiri. wm im i^iaiy 

aduuror of Matlrni Hnskiii had tir^i t«i si?ti 

hi)T inJaiuuiry 1H47. " liavo yon road an Ctnidiiiiii'a 

lotkirs on Art?*' kIio wroto in a friond iJuinniry liTi. 
author, Mr* liunkin, wan horn Iasi wnrk. niui in or^riniidj ilm 
most 0 harmiii|| porstui I havo ww kiiinvm Hh’ huiiicH anj 
vary boiitili fill, alihnugh I donut ai^riat in all iin^ npiniuiiH ; 
Imt tho young man himmdf is just what if hiol n imu imu 
should havo droaml of his turning out, in ndnd, iiiaiittpr, 
eonvorsatbn, ovorything/*® Tim visit wm ri^jH^jiii^iF iind 
Miss Milford wiw morn and mnn^ doUghiod wiili fiim. |{ii 
has boon Imrci two or ihroo tiiims/* aim ivr«»iii (July Im 

is by far tho most oltHjuuni and iniort*siing yoiing uu%n ilmi 
I havo ovcir scion --graon itsidf and swootnoss/* * 

Of tho porsonid appoaraimo of tho 'diiii’fi’siiiig y«>iiiig 
man^* who thus won Miss Milft>rd‘s Imuri. tho bo:^i Uko- 
noss is tho fulblongth |a»rlriut in w*ator=’i'oliiiir by Ibfurgo 
Ilichmomb roprtHluood as froniispiooo in iliiH votiiino. It 
shows a tall anti Klightly-butlt tiguro. olnd in llio liinpto 
frock-Cfiat and bluo si* ode, wliitdi in^ idw-nyM w'«ir*% In^ad 
surmtnmttsl l>y abumlant brown Indr. Ib'^ i.?i idltiiig, m 
lltiskin said in doKcribing tho portrait, •’ at n piotiir«5.?i«{u*j dosk 
in thu opon air. in a orimstm wabtooiii mid wldi*^ truiiiiisrs. 
with a magnifmont ptjrt»orayoii in my hand, mid Mont, illunt?, 
conTontitmalisod to llaphaohiMpm gruro, in ilm diiiiiiimn.'* 
Tho artist amid tlmso piolorial grmam ttid tioi iniiis itm clinr- 
aotoriitio hand, with its long, lidm mal iii{iifriiig fingors. 

Miss Milford was sixty wlmn Um4iii lirHi. fnir, slio 
was in poor hcialth, and iiolnvorburdoimd with worldly gtintb, 
Hor Eimollsdmm of a tAtminj Lip\ jniblbtioil in IH52. tioin 
oludod with a chiipior on lluskim and in it fdio »md ; My 
most kind Mtind Mr. Ilwskiii will iiiidor^iaitd wliy I «riii. 
moot hii iiairio with tho lakist ofriii llnit Ints bidiilhui iiiu, 
tho loafing tho oottago that for thirty yours liiitl my 

sholtor/* Mis thouglitful kincJmisii did iintoli. in tiiilti 

^ Litter tf'» Mlis Milford (April *ii, IWfti). 

* Tim FnmUdjm «/ Mary iimmU MUJm4, tol, In fi. lol. 

^ LMtwi f/ Mttff MumM Hwtiiiii tul, t. p, 
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ways, we are told, to cLeer her closing years. He sent her OB 
every book that would interest and every delicacy that 
would strengthen her. At the time of his first acquaintance 
with Miss Mitford, she had become lame, as the result of a 
fall, and he wrote a letter of condolence : — 

“[Denmark Hill] Saturday, l^th June [1847]. — My dear 
Madam, — You vill not, I am sure, doubt the regret with which I 
received your last kind letter, informing me both of the disappoint- 
ment I must myself sustain and of its cause, so trying to you 
yourself. I do indeed sympathise most deeply in the sorrow (it can 
hardly but reach what may without exaggeration be so called) which 
your present privation must cause you, especially coming in the time 
of spring — your favourite season — a punishment certainly far too 
heavy to be connected by you in thought with any such gossamer- 
bodied sin as that in which you say you were once entangled, the 
vanity of long walks ; for which vanity, if all guilty of it were to be 
shut up in doubting castles, without keys, their cramps taking them — 

(I beg pardon for mixing in this heterogeneous manner the giant and 
his prey) — I fear that it would be soon said of each and all of ua 
walkers that ‘ nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.’ In fact, is 
it right to think of any misfortune in the world (except such as are 
necessarily and legally connected with every sin — mortification with 
vanity, and lameness with over-exertion) as sent as punishment at 
all 1 Do not twenty miseries come for a jpurjpose for one that comes 
for a punishment"? After all, though your feet are in the stocks, 
you have the Silas spirit, and the doors will open in the mid- 
darkness. . . . 

“I leave town on Tuesday, in order to be of what use I may 
— Heaven only knows — at the meeting of the British Association, 
whence, returning, I hope to stop at Reading and to find you — out. 
Afterwards I am going to Scotland to stay quietly with a very dear 
friend, in a cottage — a little worse than a cottage — at the side of 
Loch Tay. I need this, for I have most foolishly accepted evening 
invitations, and made morning calls, these last four months, until I 
am fevered by the friction. I have done no good, incurred many 
obligations, and suffered an incalculable harm. I know not what is 
the matter with me, but the people seem to have put a chill on me, 
and taken my life out of me.” 

VOL. I. 


O 



no MISS LOCKHART AND THE QUARTERLY 

Among the distractions referred to in this letter were 
receptions in Park Street by Lady Davy, one of the leaders 
of literary society in that day. At her house, Ruskin used 
to meet Miss Charlotte Lockhart, who became to him ‘‘a 
Scottish fairy, White Lady, and witch of the fatallest sort, 
looking as if she had just risen out of the stream in Rhymer’s 
Glen.” ‘"But I never could contrive,” he adds “to come to 
any serious speech with her.” Lockhart, however, had 
invited Ruskin to write upon Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art He accepted the invitation less 
for the sake of the editor than for that of his daughter. 
“ With my usual wisdom in such matters,” he says, “I went 
away into Cumberland to recommend myself to her by 
writing a Quarterly review.” His father, who knew his 
son’s hopes and fondly counted on their success, had already 
been looking out for a suitable house in the Lake District, 
where Ruskin and Scott’s grand-daughter might establish 
themselves. In March 1847 Ruskin settled down at the 
Salutation Inn, Ambleside, then a country inn in a country 
village, mth George as his companion, to write the review. 
But the sentences would not come readily, and Ruskin fell 
into a state of despondency of which, he tells us, he knew 
not the like again till fourteen years afterwards.^ The 
review which appeared in the Quarterly for June 1847 gave 
Ruskin occasion to cover ground which he had already 
traversed in the second volume of Modern Painters, and 
was presently to occupy in The Seven Lamps, Lockhart, 
he says, cut out all his best bits, and objected to a criticism 
of Gaily Knight, on the ground that he was a protege of 
Albemarle Street.^ As for Miss Lockhart, the review, good, 
bad, or indifferent, elicited no encouraging response from 
her whatever; which was not surprising, for her interests 
were engaged elsewhere. The review is a somewhat laboured 
piece; and besides, on August 19, 1847, she married J. R. 
Hope (Hope-Scott). In June Ruskin had gone up to Oxford, 
as we have heard, to act as Secretary of the Geological 
Section of the British Association. His despondency was 

^ See Vol. n. chap. ii. pressed criticism in Stones of Venice : 

* Rusldn published hie sup- see Library Ed., vol. ix. p. 431, 
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ncr easing, and tliere is a note of nervous strain in Ms 
.etters : — 

{To his Father,) “ June 27, 1847.— I am not able to write a full 
account of all I see, to amuse you, for I find it necessary to keep 
as quiet as I can, and I fear it would only annoy you to be told of all 
tbe invitations I refuse, and all the interesting matters in wbicb I 
take no part. There is nothing for it but throwing one’s seK into 
the stream, and going down with one’s arms under water, ready to 
be carried anywhere, or do anything. My friends are all busy, and 
tired to death. All the members of my section, but especially 
Forbes, Sedgwick, Murchison, and Lord Northampton — and of course 
Buckland, are as kind to me as men can be ; but I am tormented by 
the perpetual feeling of being in everybody’s way. The recollections 
of the place, too, and the being in my old rooms, make me very 
miserable. I have not one moment of profitably spent time to look 
back to while I was here, and much useless labour and disappointed 
hope ; and I can neither bear the excitement of being in the society 
where the play of mind is constant, and rolls over me like heavy 
wheels, nor the pain of being alone. I get away in the evenings into 
the hayfields about Cumnor, and rest; but then my failing sight 
plagues me. I cannot look at anything as I used to do, and the 
evening sky is covered with swimming strings and eels. My best 
time is while I am in the Section room, for though it is hot, and 
sometimes wearisome, yet I have nothing to say — little to do, — 
nothing to look at, and as much as I like to hear.” 

An election was pending at this time. At the dissolution 
in June 1847 Gladstone stood for the first time for the 
University of Oxford, and Ruskin was persuaded by his 
friend Richard Greswell of Worcester to join Gladstone’s 
Committee. It is an indication of the repute already won 
by the author of Modern Painters that the Oxford chair- 
man was '' sure that Mr. Gladstone would appreciate at its 
full value the support of such high personal merit and 
extraordinary natural genius.”^ The two men had met at 
Lady Davy’s dinner-table, where they disputed across Miss 

^ Morley’^ Life of Gladstone, vol. i. p. 329. 
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1‘. lioukhiirt «vor }»rui*>itH : Mr. t 

8tH\ t'xpltiiiis liiiiikin, Uui! th«' w.-r.- ih,. 

imtHuU'.' 

Ill 

It WU8 not Huri'r>!*i»K' Di.«i ih«j i "f H . ikm i li Urr 
fpoin Oxford, with jtn Hft'ouiil of tiiid 

ooIh. Oonvilti’od lilH piirotilsi lux h< .d'. h Si-vd-d 'i< runia 

iitlnnliou. !!o WllH Hi’lli I'^Ul lo’ llillll;*- 

Um ft*r II Sii**iil.h*« I’uri^ “ tin4i-^r Mr> ri4«‘.r». }|r 

iitsciipiml liiiiii4»4l luili wiiii 

iiiuali Mliitly, l»y ilniwiiig iiii4 iinnlyia.n. *4 iir.iiiiP 

and wiili iiiiinr «ni nf n 

religimii fatili ii«*w firnl ih-^ikr.ii 1*lio nf 

Ilia iliiitiglii. and td Inn phy^a'^d ir-nn nrr%’.^iiidi 

M8i to atntiti ris»i.miiil»linhni*nii nf «irp ^liown m Ini 

lattnra mid diiiry : * 

(/Mfiry.) ** LaiMiaDtiiN, J%§h^ A« I 1.* »l '^tii ill# 

c4li®f llliw rw»,iv,ir-s%iiAl kij|»ii54 a* lli# 

iiitd piirily i*> pi %ll :.4 

drawing, iitid |*iirtly Irmn riitis^uA I r-o^ild Ii:r-||» 

intn tlsn initial irrti* iiindoiifd u.^ nvr.^ | 

liavn IIDW *I|I illD illlilr J%r- aip| ^|:s4 | 

Wprd-^w*4llj rliriiil# 

try, iiticl a and on «-il ar..i| 

Ilirl^rt atifl i*lfil«. All $Ji»» mtm laa--* tisy miiwl, -aitd at ilsr. 

tiitif\ wy r«|»riwirlifiitl|, Wiifii*wsirili*i t4 ilw 

laatti Iliitiirt Wulfo^r, whs* *dU»mr4 awi a rnmn^ni *4 fr^'rmipni 

niwjit ii{aiti a Hatiiiiiaf mUmfumm, wdi«ii Ii*» iadii!|,m| |*iiii*f>Sf »|ili 

a Nnwipaprr, m mMtmtmm mkh a lUgmMMmm* \l'|i«i # f 

tif l*ariill«i« ta iirli a tiiaii wiaitil llii# tmm *4 Im, iLi« Iriwir# 

and ihnin kajkil Hti I mdkml im»% all ili« 

to any mum %km mmtinmllf lokiility m4 

liitliiifttw; flllli fmtmi tm, I h^m llitaighi #I||I» i r*ir.W' ll^t 

niiieli tif itii rlnrgyfiiiiii » tisiw btin^ 0mm !*• n* il*r ir|t|, 

and th§ tml to aiattow to mt4 hti it«i 
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room for the peculiar lassitude, which continual book occupation can Cl 
hardly but induce. I will not buy any more books, but I am not 
sure that I am very wrong in wishing to do so.” 

(Diary.) “ Auyf. 7. — It was cold and dark and gusty and raining 
by fits, at two o’clock to-day, and until four ; but I went out, deter- 
mined to have my walk, get wet or no. I took the road to the 
village where I had been the first day with Macdonald, and about 
a mile and a half out, I was driven by the rain into a little cot- 
tage. ... It had rained hard while I stayed in the cottage, but had 
ceased when I went on, and presently appeared such a bright bar of 
streaky sky in the west, seen over the glittering hedges, as made my 
heart leap again, it put so much of old feelings into me of far-away 
hills and fountains of morning light ; and the sun came out presently, 
and every shake of the trees shook down more light upon the grass. 
And so I came to the village and stood leaning on the churchyard 
gate, looking at the sheep nibbling and resting among the graves 
(newly watered they lay, and fresh, like a field of precious seed). 

One narrow stream of light ran in ups and downs across them, but 
the shadow of the church fell over most — the pretty little grey church, 
now one dark mass against the intense golden glittering sky ; and to 
make it sweeter still, the churchyard itself rose steeply, so that its 
own grand line came against this same light at last.” 

(To George Riohmord.) “Leamington, Aug, 16. ... I am 
packing up to leave for Dunbar and Tantallon — only stopping at 
Kenilworth to finish some ivy stalks to-morrow. I am indeed better 
at last — thanks ,to the perfect rest I have had here — and my 
thoughts and faith are returning to me. I have had great good 
from dissecting some water-plants out of the canal. My eyes do 
not seem to serve me very weH, but they are better than nine pairs 
out of ten, and I am very thankful to have such, and to have 
Jephson’s authority on two points — first, that there is nothing 
whatever the matter with me that I cannot conquer by quiet, 
regularity, and exercise; and secondly, that there is nothing which 
may not soon be the matter with me, if I go much into society or 
sit up at night. Acland does look very happy, and I am sure he 
is ; but Mrs. Aclands are not to be found every day — nor to be won — 
except by Dr. Aclands ; nor Mrs. Richmonds neither. Thank you for 
your kind affection. . . .” 







E Thii oiiiry f'rtnii llitf iliitry Aug.. T waa iii«‘itif|tK| in 
iiiitl gri^iitly iiunn^il tm*^ *.»f lluakiii'n liiit-’r fVir^iiiii, 

** I ihirik mmi wfiii-c’ %hh.^^ ¥rmu^r-m^A A!«*.%4iinli'r, 

**!iiirclly civar iiiijilung In-iuuiuI aa i!n^ ilr-urriji* 

tioil of ilw rolllllry ehlirnli iili4 gravr}iif4 ai ulnrli 

liiis Htiijiiit ill my iriiriil nil ilny. m» iuai!«jr niiai I }iat« 
bmm diiiiig. im if I liiut noon }»i^iiuiifiil jnr'Uirr-/* 

Tlifi iiitmiioiiial m ihn liiary W'llliiiiii M*«’- 

tliiiiiilil Fiiri}iiliiirmui w-na n biirtl. n 

yiiilth iiiiw of wniio lwo-nii*i-l%vi^iiiy, tmiivt uf |ifti* 

porliii« ill lYrthnliirin aiul /anibnii* in ilio Et.iiin 

golkml fiiiili, Ho hiitl vimliw.! uornaiussally ttitJi Im ii,is.»llic?r 
ciltl frbiid of liiiakiiia fnllior 'iit H*^iiiiiiirk Itili, ami 
had l4ik<jti II itroiig liking lo liiiakiii* Uv r}iaiit'f5i| in lai 
itiiyifig lit Li.miiiirigi.iiu nt lliia mhn nioL'r I^r, 

scm’s mr©, atid lu» mini© Itufikiii pfmnuw lo vifui Imii in 
til© autiimu iii hill iili«.M»iing h.«igo, at fh« LmiI 

of Boliohallbiyi, baiwoou IfnumHdi ai»4 1*iiiu!tit4.. 

liiiikiii wout^tfd SonlliiriiL iiml iln? of tlojiroiijii<.»ii 

utill hung upon him : - 

(7h W, IL *' liosii.j4ii, 'jci . I mn% mty 

inuali o!.^ligt«l it.i f«»r lli*t |«irl *4 y«mf l«Hrf m i.|ih 

jwt of it"'— ’though gntn^ni t*» hmt )'ot4r <4 

parliantiui, Whiit wo ulmtl n» I r.atiiO'#i I flii4 tliti l^iufi 

of lliti ami liiii|ail-i uiu*hMt^m¥ atoil my hiuhIioa in ilioii 

|.mrmaiiiut j>oliiit*a«-’-iiiiil timtr |iritiri|4o^ *4 |»itir.|i ti.ift| 

and hold fwt. I am iiiiirli lunef? I l»li ^itliig rv-gtil^i 

iiordii ami rest I hofas I ihall iml aga.iii fall itili.. ilip •i«i# I mm k 
all thii wii:ittr» gritfima m inyi^lf mul iiiii|iid !« fiir#f|l*it.iy., I4iil 
thorn k 14 mirbiiii aiiiuiiril iif »pimn, m what it itiay iimtr pmilj 
Im mlhid, itsiiigbd with my prwiMil whhdi t mun*4 1*41 

.1 ©iliinot lliiclir«tiif«l hfiw ymi iimrry immpU ran mnik lip 

world as you iio» It it^ma hi tim a i^d ih^i 

pl^juri in it| and Itiw of Ihaii <*f niilipr al |r!i*i if ili» m 
ttrprot&fcioiii i«i by tlni iii«t |i|cma im$ph mi th#’ Im tut 
if not, thou wor^s ptill. llul it li wt.ip|til m llomf |#«*f 
teilitig all night and liriiigiiig in a few awk* t4 kmtmg^ mW ! 
wsek or «o, »ud lying watching Uunr unit 4ry on »l«. ,•!»#* aj! 4#! 
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thoir wives and cMldren abused and dirty — scolding, fighting, and CJ 
roaring through their unvarying lives. How much more enviable 
the sea-gulls that, all this stormy day, have been tossing themselves 
off and on the crags and winds like flakes of snow, and screaming 
with very joy.” 

{To his Father,) “ Dunkeld, Wednesday Evening {25th August, 
1847). — I intended staying here till I heard from Macdonald, for 
it is very beautiful, but I must go on. I feel so utterly down- 
hearted to-night that I must get away to-morrow without going 
out again, for I am afraid of something seizing me in the state of 
depression. I never had a more beautiful or half so unhappy a walk 
as this afternoon; it is so very different from Switzerland and 
Cumberland that it revives all sorts of old feelings at their very 
source — and yet in a dead form, like ghosts — and I feel myself so 
changed, and everything else so ancient, and so the same in its 
ancientness, that, together with the name, and fear, and neighbour- 
hood of the place, I can’t bear it. . . 

Frona Dunkeld Ruskin went on to Ms friend at Crossmount. 

A day with the guns on Schehallion was perhaps the only 
experience of sport in Ruskin’s life. He did not enjoy the 
bags of hares ; and betook himself instead to the laborious 
eradication of a crop of thistles which had been too success- 
fully grown by northern agriculture in one of the best bits 
of unboggy ground by the TummeL'" The days thus spent 
at Crossmount are '‘among the few in my life,’' he says, 

“ which I remember with entire serenity, as being certain 
I could have spent them no better.” He had stubhd his 
bit of Thornaby waste. And there “in the thistlefield of 
Crossmount ” he had “ wise thoughts and wholesome sleep 
after them.” Those thoughts " are scattered afterwards up 
and down in Fors and Mumera PulverisT Nor are they 
absent from TJie Seven Lamps of Architecture, in which book 
we may find the germs of his later teaching in the political 
economy of art, and catch the first sound of waves of thought 
and feeling on social questions, afterwards to reverberate 
more loud and clear. 

Ruskin had recovered some health and spirit; but he 
had written querulously to his father, recalling among other 
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things Ilia gritn’ainii) iilMmi Tiirm^r's *' i|i l?fii 
Thci fftiliwr » r«j% i\w iiitui ^ 

|S4T.> I iliw 

tcrati of jiiiir liiifir inii*’h n%**tr rhtn^iinl An-l ^ 

wit! l4 if riiliniitir-tlj, ill t*A.nl f f 

tif i:iiijoyi«Piit, tliiit tliry mm'p mrmi Um Ir4lr.r,g 

riitlittr tliilltwl my ii|»ifii», f**r llu^y liini, ilmn I livi^i Ii*i4 

ari kloii Ilk wti liml Im’pii, tnmt in ^ 

utoti' <»f * jirtsgri'i^iuii liy ^ «*iir!i li*lf ih^ trulls, 

laid nu|i|«>iihlg it ilm wlitdin I ww iiiiiy iiiii!ii#llf 

ilafmtifltMi tmrh iiiht*»r*i rli^iriirlnr ui iig figlil and mmil. In of 
t!ii«» liittera I wiidl iiiori' of tlm nntfrriisg and tifs|4i%i;%i*f»ifif*ft,}i I lt#f| 
iiiiwillifigly in jmrt itifliri«l m y--^u m T*» my iii«miory 

th«y ftfi litirdennd mdtii no gtmim »liiir« **f inmhlrM iliini I 

Wkfn, In mrst fiuniliM lln^ fjill, I |p4w*ri'«;,.f; nt, fwif f4*r 
thii filltiro, for tlio* I linvn no |4ro»|*t?t"| *#f l«t«"oiidfiK gtr^^lly r|iaisg«l, 
a tiirmiiiwliinea }iii« mmh tn*^ riJlIftri ih^i I wmA ivirw,|in|||y »frfn|| 
and ilmrt-niglik^il in nit to y«rtif |»w»tiii3s.. 

Mamiiaiiyil lun very imiirttng, mid no | Wii-ts llw 
but niivnt itinrn nftw it wm dam. W|iil.?ii. tmdmg now iliij liiiinrky 
fimt vciltiinci for iiriwii I hmi by iim buti-i^fs |ifm,if g|i€wi,fi l«f wi^-oiwb 
and 1. Imv« Inmn hu utrurk with tli*^ ini|»ifHi,trily *4 ^olnin®, «iitl 

m.i jHwitivtily «tir|*rimid i4i ilm work* iiial I Waiiio .^iinff wiili 
for liaving by iny inijwitioiiro i^nd olwli nary mU.mi the mm lliiiig iti 
any way ehtwktsi tliti fliglil or i^inliii.itmw'^l ilir rc 4 if :«'»*4 ilioiigliin lilt 
and iieraalixt iiiob a iiiind in |*ntgf«iii m ili« liarl atsd 
Ibrcmgh tllti w«tw wliinli b» itaalf im aimutg a I iIji 

You will lad nit from cioiittotioit «ioiio wiili aaking y«ii «l*» atif" 
fcMiig itcil ^ouftit jirii|ior by ytinruolf to do* I rail ilii» fi^iiitig 
wi^ proit and to llin jiiir|K^f, Two |i«iiiiia in yotir lidtom I «ii|f 
r®ii»iiil>w lialf»dwtni.^wl tiio, md }w!iii|Mi llipy iiiftfidy iIIiib- 
trati^e as iisiid by ywi.. You my wn isoulil iii»l by • wli«l© «iiiiiiii«r 
glvti you a ton III of ilto plimauiti llial tin Imw toll ytiti m tiioitlli In 
tbi Highlands In would }«¥« dono^ mw by liti|iii.i Tiirtitit' »ii4 
WincitM*i gfdlnry thi plfa^iiro that twti Turtiew woitld l»¥ii 
in 1842, you having two or tlirwi ymw wilti a m%^k If# 

^ A rnftrittei to tin* titio of L*.»fd K»$mf by 

Ettifcla ia lh« Qmrtm*!^. 
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Turner. I take blame to myself for not sending you to the High- 0] 
lands in 1838 and not buying you a few more Turners; but tbe first 
I was not at all aware of, and tbe second I freely confess I bave been 
restrained in from my very constitutional prudence. ... I bave, you 
know, my dearest John, two things to do, to indulge you and to leave 
you and Mama comfortably provided for . . . but if you bave any 
longings like 1842 I should still be glad to know them, whilst I 
honour you for tbe delicacy of before suppressing tbe expression of 
them. . . . On the subject noticed in one of your letters on our 
different regard for public opinion, this is a malady or weakness 
with me, arising from want of self-respect. Tbe latter causes much 
of my ill-temper, and when from misunderstanding or want of 
information I was losing some respect for you my temper got doubly 
bad. We are all wanting in our relations towards tbe Supreme Being, 
tbe only source of peace and self-respect. But I never can open my 
soul to human beings on holy subjects. ...” 

Such a letter may well have touched the son. He was 
presently to please his father and mother in a matter upon 
which their hearts were set. 

Ruskin returned from Scotland in October, and the 
winter of 1847-48 was spent quietly at Denmark Hill. 

His only literary production was a second review for the 
Qua/rterly — this time, of Sir Charles Eastlake’s Materials for 
a History of Oil Painting, The essay broke little new 
ground, though his diaries show that Ruskin read up the 
subject diligently. For the rest, his months were spent in 
various branches of study, with a view to the continuation 
of Modern Painters. The architectural reading was con- 
tinued ; and his note-books show that at this time he made 
a minute study of Homer, which he afterwards turned to 
account in the chapter on "‘Classical Landscape’' in the 
third volume of Modern Painters. His drawing — now 
mostly devoted to trees, leaves, and flowers — was also 
steadily practised: — 

“ While my father, as was bis custom, read to my mother and 
me for balf-an-bour after breakfast, I always bad a fresb-gatbered 
outer spray of a tree before me, of which tbe mode of growth, with 
a single leaf full size, bad to be done at that sitting in fine pen 
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|\ rmtlifie, fill'Wi with llie wiiijiti* r*»hiur t»f lliii limf nt itiijtli. Du 

finti iltiyi, when the gmiiii wiin tiry. I usr4 In lie ilnwn mi ii aitil 
dmw the hliiihw m they grew, %viih the gmiiinl litiit»’rt‘ii|i 

or hiiwkwtiwl niixtHi aiinnig lln?m, uiiiil every ft»nt tiit'iiilnw, 

or nnmsy hiiiiki IxMimiiti eii iistiiiile |tirltire ntpl pna#r»it!ni in 
and thi gmtw liml Iltljll-rttliient In eiieh *»tlier nf gniiidng Iriitiifi, II 

subjoet of !««»re risrioiirt iiitere^l In me thaii the r*iiii|»r».iiiiiuii uf imy 
pairitor « niiwtor-|dt'rtn** 


IV 


TIio ontriim in Ituakin^a tliiiry imi iti tliiii liiiio mnl fur 
btjiwtiiin. Thci oxplaiiiitinn h givmt in iiii oiilTy i*u Ilneifiiitnir 
22, 1847 : My tUary him of lain laieii in loiiora lo lv it, il/* 
Tho itiitiak utand for Kii{'ilHiniia C'ltnhiinri Ciriiy. S}i«^ wim 
tlianldat clanghtar of Mr. {loorgi^ CSrny. ii *»f liowitw- 

walk Forth, who wim an old friond of itimkiii'a {iiirtinia Stni 
Uioci to Yimt ihtiin at Iltirno Hill mid it wim for Inir thiit 
Buskin had written Ins Kimj of (hdiFu /iifrr, Shu 
was a child at that tiino ; and hnviiig liward of lliii 
young mans literary gifts, hml ohalh-uigotl him in w’rito ii 
story. To a mannucript ia»jiy of tht sitiry in iltii liniitlwrit* 
ing of the Ktlio hr whom it wm wriiitin ihoro iii iiji|aitidiicl 
in liimkink hand a sot of voraoH hy htni wliioti, iiiitlitr 
tho title “ (Jharitio/* havo apjamrod in many forum. In llio 
i.niim.iiori|it thiiy are tmlitlod A Mtirniiig liyiiiii of tlni 
Trcaaura Valley/* At the and of tho story Ciliit^-k, llw lliirit 
brothcri ** Wint and dwoli in ilio valloy, and lint fMMir were 
nofor driven from hm door,** and ** ihim tlio Trttiisnr«i Viilloy 
liacame a garden s^iiin, and tho inlioritaiioo* wlitrh Inid l^tioii 
lost by cruelty, was regained by I^vn** 

The Ijmiiin of liiornitig ans 

The Vfillay latighi their liglil in mte' ; 

Ami earth ii bright with gmlittitli.% 

Ami liCiaveii with I’haritie/* 

The story wim publkhed in 1851, with illtmlriilinini by 
Biohaiti Doyle, and attained an tiiiiiietitiiiii p|itiliirily wiikli 
it has ever since retained, both in Inglftiiti aticl iit Aititirtna* 
It haa appeared in iiuiaerous fortai, and iti« rewtiwl ihe 
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penny libraries. It has been translated into German, Italian, CH 
and Welsh. It has been adopted as a Board School prize- ^ 
book in England, and as a lesson-book in the United States. 
Looking back upon this early work, Euskin noted in it an 
absence of invention; but, for the rest, it was “ a fairly good 
imitation of Grimm and Dickens, mixed with a little true 
Alpine feeling of my own.” ^ Grimm had been his familiar 
companion from very early years, and each new part or 
book by Dickens was altogether precious and admirable” 
to him and his father. The grotesque and the German 
setting of the tale were taken from Grimm ; from Dickens 
it took its tone of pervading kindliness and geniality. 

The Alpine ecstasy and the eager pressing of the moral 
were Ruskin's own; and so also is the style, delicately 
poised between poetry and comedy. 

The King of the Golden River, written in 1841, is a 
prelude to the story of Ruskin’s marriage. Six years later, 
at which time we have now arrived, Miss Gray had again 
been a visitor at Denmark Hill. Ruskin was her senior 
by ten years in age, and by much more in habits of life 
and thought. She was a beautiful girl, of a bright and 
cheerful disposition, and, unhke the Addle of earlier time, 
showed a sympathetic interest in Ruskin's literary and 
artistic pursuits. He was much interested in her, showed 
her pictures, and took pleasure in cultivating her taste 
and improving her mind. It was for her in 1847 that he 
wrote the verses which have been printed under the title 
'' For a Birthday in May ” : — 


Thorn, and meadow grass — sweet 
sister, 

Twine them as I may, 

Teemest thou a darksome garland 
For thy natal day ? 

Thou thyself art fairer, sister, 
Than all the flowers of May ; 

Had I brought thee buds and 
blossoms, 

Shamed were I and they ! 


Think not of their grace, sweet 
sister, 

Nor their colours gay, 

Since their utmost glory, sister, 
Is to pass away. 

Grasses of the field, sweet sister. 
And the wreaths they bind. 
Though they deck the depth of 
summer, 


1 Prceterita, vol. ii. § 64. 
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Drttftd iu» wiiikir wiiicl. 

Though thi* thrilling Inmt , mnlm\ 
Though tlui hliinh 

Th««ii to imrth anti fill tinr nritiitiiroii 
Artt fc»r nvor kind ; 

And Iwt ui riiiiHiinlHir, 

Wit!i II i|uk4 iniinh 
Evnii thiirn« iirn fiiir, 

With thn lit.tfiviin lM»liinrl, 

May that hii|i|*y |»i%ih, iktnr* 
Evtinnorii bw thiiin, 


Tlimiigli tliti itiiglity i 

Ami t»y tlit inp! 

Miiy iiil Wirt Illy wiin fiwrm% siitur, 

On thy j*»iirnvyiii,ii whtiiif* 

Tinmgh |»’rlia|»# llipn* nwy tw^ 

minUift 

Hhiidows u|»oii iniiip ’ 

Kimlly I to h»r nib aislur. 

Will llip mill fU’sigii, 

Will* f«#f KjIIi uisr Bjfttfir, 

|ir»Miktn| llitt aiid 


This may Imvu beuii a bvti pm.?iia »r it itiay Hut 

liuskiii^s parcjiiU argiiutl fr«Hu tlmir ami's iiiiidiiimis iliiit Im 
was ill lorn Hit mt.iihor was intwiit mi itiiikiiig lliu iiiiitoli. 
whiuh iiiclaoth for various roasoiis, was mjiuilty ih^siro*! liy itm 
paronts on both hicIoh. Huskin wiis «lovn|i»jiirig wigiis of 
rnorbici doprtssion ; his aflairs t*f tho honit hitd hittiorto lamn 
unsucoessful ; horo, in tho bright and proliy iliuigliktr of 
thoir old frionclH, sociiiiod tho %mry uoiiipaiiioii host stiilrd to 
curt hii doH{K.mdonoy ; horm km. tlio vory iiiniiiis for ilioiii 
to gain a daughter aiid not losti a mm, Husk in jiro}Misi.id, 
was aoooptod, anci tho ouroiiiony of iiiarriiigo t«iok jilacm at 
Bawarswell on April Kb I84H. 

Tho lioniiyinoon was spont in iho Liiko llisirirt, and 
thonco Ruskin wroto thus to Mifm Milford : ■■ 


**KlswIcilC| Fridtiji {Aprs! 21 » ISIH ■ -Alt Omaii Mim 

MitfomOi— T hi pidu of mdf rnproarli itiili tli« 

delight whieh your kitUir giivo urn ymitiiriliiy, Twn imiriilin l»i4 
I was tmch day tm lh« jaihit of writing lo yiui t« mk ym for y«»iir 
sympathy '“thii kiudtist and kimimml iiyiii|»aihy I tliiiik, titer 
filled th© broadth imd depth of fin anmdtisli hmiri. Hut my 
wai viiriouily itaywlj ehbfly, m I, renminlit^r* l»y llw mi lliii 

Coutinisut» fraught to ma with wy ilwp itimpiKiiiiliiipiiii and 
casting itiii into a dnpriisitioii and fctiir f>f spirit wliirli, JnintMl will 
some otlmr cirmiinito.!'U!M mmrer home, have, itnlil ii«tw Ihal I aiis 
resting with my kind wife fimong ihtm i|iiiPl liillii.* tloniwl iim llie 


^ Wrongly dfitnd lHf »3 in th« hiogra|'»hefi of iniii itiia* 

JMmdih^ of Mary Humdl Milford, Ukmti cWiielbtii.. 

and thi error hm miilod various 
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heart to write cheerfully to those very dear friends to whom I would CH 
fain never write sadly. And now your letter comes, with all its 
sweetness and all its sting. . . . But you are better and the spring 
is come, and I hope, for I am sure you will allow me, to bring my 
young wife to be rejoiced (under the shadow of her new and 
grievous lot) by your kind comforting. But pray keep her out of 
your garden, or she will certainly lose her wits with pure delight, 
or perhaps insist on staying with you and letting me find my way 
through the world by myself, a task which I should not now like to 
undertake. I should be very, very happy just now but for these 
wild storm-clouds bursting on my dear Italy and my fair France, 
my occupation gone, and all my earthly treasures (except the one 
I have justacquired and the everlasting Alps) periled amidst Hhe 
tumult of the people,' the ‘ imagining of vain things.' Ah, my dear 
Miss Mitford, see what your favourite ‘Berangers' and ‘Gerald 
GrifiSins ' do ! ^ But these are thoughts as selfish as they are narrow. 

I begin to feel that all the work I have been doing, and all the 
loves I have been cherishing, are ineffective and frivolous — that 
these are not times for watching clouds or dreaming over quiet 
waters, that more serious work is to be done, and that the time 
for endurance has come rather than for meditation, and for hope 
rather than for happiness. Happy those whose hope, without this 
severe and tearful rending away of all the props and stability of 
earthly enjoyments, has been fixed ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling.' Mine was not; it was based on ‘those pillars of the 
earth ' which are ‘ astonished at His reproof. . . . ’ 

“ My wife begs me to return her sincere thanks for your kind 
message, and to express to you the delight with which she looks 


^ The Irish poet Gerald Griffin 
(1803-40) is the subject of ch. 
vi. in vol. iii. of Miss Mitford’s 
Becolkctiom of a Litera/ry Life. A 
letter from Miss Mitford (to Mrs. 
Browning of July 30, 1848) records 
a visit from Buskin and a story 
about her favourite B4ranger. 
“ When Lamartine was in London 
a few years ago Mr. Bogers asked 
him, with strong interest, to give 
r him some details about Beranger, 


‘the greatest French poet.’ ‘Ah ! 
Beranger/ said M. de Lamartine, 
‘he made advances to me, and of 
course wished for my acquaintance ; 
but he is a sort of man with whom 
I do not choose to have any con- 
nexion 1 ' Think of that ! Mr. 
Bogers told the story himself, 
with the greatest indignation, to 
the Buskins, and they told it to 
me ” {Life of Mary Bussell Mitford^ 
voL iii p. 211). 
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IP. forward to being presented to yon — remembering wbat I told ber 
among some of my first pleadings with her that, whatever faults she 
might discover in her husband, he could at least promise her friends 
whom she would have every cause to love and to honour. She needs 
them, but I think also deserves them. — Ever, my dear Miss Mitford, 
believe me, faithfully and affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.’’ 

Ruskin’s letter reflects, it will be seen, the excitement caused 
by the events of '48, when men opened their newspapers 
each day wondering what fresh revolution would have 
broken out and what other king have gone into exile. In 
Italy Charles Albert had declared war upon Austria and 
pushed his troops beyond the Mincio. The fortune of war, 
which was to give the victory to the Austrians under 
Radetsky, was still uncertain, when Euskin wrote as follows 
to George Richmond : — 

“Deitmabk Hill, of May, ... I found on my return home 
with my wife on Thursday your drawing of my father placed oppo- 
site me in my own little study, and it is quite impossible to tell 
you how happy I am every moment in looking at it, nor how 
much it wins from me of fresh affection and admiration every 
day. I am but just beginning to understand it, and to see what 
you have put into it, and now I am glad that you chose that look 
of gentleness rather than the more frequent {not more characteristic) 
gloom or severity, for the portrait is becoming more and more 
ahve every day, and it gladdens me to see my father smiling on 
me. I am coming to see you as soon as I can. I have been 
committing and causing my wife to commit all kinds of breaches 
of etiquette, sending no cards to any one to begin with. I daresay 
I shall bring her to see you some day soon, and Mrs. Richmond, 
which I suppose will be another, but a more pardonable one. 
When will you come and see me, and tell me whether it is of 
any use to write or think about painting any more, now, or 
whether there will be no painting to be loved but that ‘ which more 
becomes a man than gilt his trophy ’ 1 I feel very doubtful whether 
I am not wasting my life, and very sad about all. Alas poor 
Milan, and my beloved spire, and now Verona in the thick of it. . . 

Buskin had interrupted his honeymoon to correct the proofs 
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of a second edition of Modern Painters (vol. ii.) wliieli were 0] 
awaiting him at Denmark Hill. These despatched, he took 
his wife to Commemoration at Oxford, and they then started 
on what was intended to be “a pilgrimage to the English 
Shrines.” ^ Salisbury was selected for the starting-point, and 
there the young couple were joined by Euskiu’s father and 
mother — not the wisest arrangement in the world, one may 
think. A tour of the English Cathedrals is the ideal honey- 
moon for Miss Yonge’s heroes and heroines, and Sarum is 
associated with The Angel in the House ; but Ruskihs interest 
was not so much in ecclesiastical or domestic sentiment as in 
architectural measurements. ‘‘My son/' wrote his father to 
Harrison, “occupies himself with the architecture of the 
Cathedral, a lovely edifice, but I find it very slow/’ How 
hard Ruskiii worked is shown by many pages of notes and 
measurements in his diary. The fruits of his labour are to 
be seen in many pages of his next book ; but he was over- 
taken by a feverish attack, and the projected tour to other 
cathedrals, and to the abbeys, of England had to be aban- 
doned. The family party returned to Denmark Hill, and 
Ruskin was laid up by his mother in pillows and coverlets. 

He was not, however, to be put off his cathedrals altogether, 
and, as soon as he had recovered, he started with his wife 
for a tour in Normandy, which resulted in the writing, 
immediately afterwards, of The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture. 


^ Preface to the first edition of The Seven Lamps. 
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TiiK SFA'KX lAMi%s^ tiJUliE 

(jniH |H|!ii 

**Tlin iMwik I mllml TIu- aVwi I^auuim i*» 

wrtftiii rimlii utiiiiw ut #ii*i tmmnl w«»t'ri 

ii'Wgki |HiWiiri hy whisili »li gt*ml mtAnUn^lmv li^l lm«ii 

fi/ HAlii 

** I vf%itT to Itonl«»j»nn,‘’ v^roio UiiMkjn’s !niU»’r to Hi 
" imd «ttw jiiy Kon mul his wifo nlV l>y ruil lu AMkjviUo 
ho i« ill his ohtiuoiii uiiiitufiC oaihi«lrnl» innl iuml4 
hoviWJH." TIuh luittuntit of tlu’ is U»rim 

Kuskiii's own lottors iuni diiiriiH. I'ho i*mr Jw 
AbimvilUicm AujfUKt H, IHIfi, iimi innh«l, wiili tiisorw .* 
ami I’aris. on (hjtolu r J t. Kvory ilny of tho «4in*»i» 
WiW» spi'iit in luoiwoirin};. noUj Jiikini,'. shoiohiii}?. No 
liuBkin had aj(ain homd iloiinitu tannijoilion, «U 1 
enthnsiiwnn ravivotl. und Im workod iiididnlii^ahly an 
eonoonlralion, Hi> was up ni i», hi» lolls hi» fai 
road boforo hritakfiist whioh wius «l s. Hy ‘i 'in 1 
soatod in »mmi oumor couvonintu for Hkoiohinf,*, 
busy with hi« inoiuiurirti; ruh;« ami noi««-hook<i. 
wan at 1.30, and again from 4 to ft ho win* hkotobi 
“oouplo of orookeUi" would Honu.iiuiDS omnipy h 
" upwards of an hour," His compiuiions w. ro 
tho sorviao. Thorw was no tinio for umuM'inMni. .»/« n 
girl might havo undursUiod it. Sh«« eould |Bmt 
diary; and ovon Qoorgo had t» supplannmi hw v 
by tracing as host ho might bas-ndmls and pamdu. 
was in a fovor to mako tho immt of tho limo, 
record tho lioautios that ho saw whih< yot tho sitiin 
standing tho ono on tho otlmr. T!m book whioh un 

his studios was oaliorl t»v a r,f l« 
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hymn to architectural loYeliness ” ; the rapture which 
colours the pages of the book appears also in his daily 
letters home, and the country delighted him no less than 
the churches: — 

{To his Father) “Abbeville, Aug. 8. — It is most fortunate 
that I have come here, straight from Salisbury — not even blunt- 
ing at Winchester the severe memory of that Gothic ; for, much as 
I admired Abbeville porch before, it comes upon me now in such 
lusdoiis richness, — so full, so fantastic, — so exquisitely picturesque 
that I seem never to have seen it before. . . . 

“ {Aug. 9.) — I was dancing round the table this forenoon, 
in rapture with the porch here — far beyond all my memories or 
anticipation — perfectly superb, and all the houses more fantastic, 
more exquisite than ever ; alas ! not all, for there is not a street 
without fatal marks of restoration, and in twenty years it is plain 
that not a vestige of Abbeville, or indeed of any old French town, 
wiU be left. ... I seem born to conceive what I cannot execute, 
recommend what I cannot obtain, and mourn over what I cannot 
save.^^ 

{To his Father) “ Lisieux, Aug. 23. — ^You never saw anything 
yet in France so lovely as this Normandy — ^just fancy vallies like 
rich bits of Italy, tufted with elm, poplar, willow, and Spanish 
chestnut, set between round sweeping grouse hills of purple 
heather, as bare as SchehaUion. I think Effie makes the heather 
grow under her feet. But I never saw such a lovely contrast of 
purple and green; even in Switzerland, where we have the rose, 
the green is blacker and not so soft.” 

The entries in his note-books are severely technical 
and laboriously detailed. Every church that he visited was 
described and measured, with accompanying sketches or 
memoranda. These diaries, note-books, and sketches show 
very forcibly that Ruskin’s generalisations were founded 
upon minute study of particular instances. The “personal 
observation of which he spoke in the first preface to The 
Seven Lamps as justifying his essay was long and minute. 
Industrious and indefatigable though he was, Ruskin still 

VOl4, I, P 
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folt at tho Giul of his tour that ho wiw oulj boj^inning to 
learn : — 

(7'f) his lutlhrr.) “ lloOKN, Ori. iri. • •! Htill fiH*i tliut 1 loivti thiR 
pkoo UiiHoon ; this w inirtly, liowowr, owing to itiy hIowikwh in 
taking in ; I ninmit grasp it ; ovnry tinui I walk into thn Sipiart) 
it is now to me. Still I verily iH^Iieve that 1 now know more 
about it than any lOngliHh arohitoitt, amt than moat French, anti 1 
havo improvtul in my tlrawing in thi'Ho tiirtai months l■on.HiIll!l■ably." 

Ju Rouen, as in many ot her tutios of Kranre and Italy, tho 
inoniory of Euskin’s visits long survivtai in HaerislanH who 
lov (5 thoir buihlings. “It may be," says Mr. Theodora 
Andrea Cook in his aceount oI St. Otic-n, ''that the old 
Sacristan, for your good fortune, will Iw living still to toll 
you of tho groatost Englishman In* hu.s ever iteiinl of. .Itdui 
Kuskin, who often looke<l iitto t hat quaint mirror <»f Holy 
Water, and watched the strange ndltHilion ef tlie iirehuH 
soaring upwards in the nave." ' 

Ruskin’s visit to hVanee was during a lime of mnoh 
political excitement. Dmis Philippt* had Unut <lrivon out 
early in the year, and tho Uepuldic: pruelaimod on tho 
basis of “ Liborty, I'kpiality, Eraternity " and with the prom wo 
to liiul work for all. Reaction against tlu; system of natiotial 
workshops led to the rovtdt of eastijm I’aris in June, and 
tho tour days’ battle of tho harricades, Thiers assumed 
the leadership of the party of reaction in tho Assiunhiy, 
and events wore drifting towanls tho uleetion ttf Ijouis 
Napoleon M President. A enreftd reader of The i^eirn 
Lamps will mark more than one passage in the hoek as 
coloured by tho revolutionary events which were passing 
almost under Ruskin's eyes. Tho improssitms anti reflections 
which they suggested, leading him into many «|uoslioning8 
of tho foundations alike of politics and of rtdigioii, ajqnjar 
in his letters 

(7Vj his Fathftr.) “ Lihikux, 2ith Auffuni.—As 1 have Imsch ttuw 
delighted than over with this country, I have Iswti mero disgiwUxl 

’ Ths Htory nf Hottm, |>. 840. 
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than ever with its inhabitants — not but that we have met with 01 
sensible and agreeable people, and that all are so fav sensible that 
we have not spoken to one person who does not regret all that 
has lately happened of tumult and disorder, for the substantial 
reason that all have suffered for it. But the mental and moral 
degradation are beyond all I conceived — it is the very reign of sin, 
and of idiotism. It has made me think something more seriously 
than usual of all the old difficulties which so often have arisen 
in men^s minds respecting God’s government of this world, and 
many other difficulties which stand in the way of one’s faith. I 
believe that you, as well as I, are in this same condition, are you 
not, father? IsTeither of us can believe, read what we may of 
reasoning or of proof; and I tell you also frankly that the more 
I investigate and reason over the Bible as I should over any other 
history or statement, the more difficulties I find, and the less ground 
of belief; and this I say after six years of very patient work of 
this kind, at least in those hours set apart for such study. 

‘'Now, this is very painful — especially so, it seems to me, in 
a time like the present, full of threatening, and in which wicked- 
ness is so often victorious and unpunished; nothing but sorrow can 
come from a doubtful state of mind even in this world. I was 
reading, too, those opening thoughts of Pascal in which he assumes 
that there is no proof of there being a God; but, as he has a 
right also to assume, that there is no proof of there being none — 
(certainly the difficulties on that side are quite as great as on the 
other) — ^and there shows the utter absurdity, in the state of equal 
chance, of not risking our all, our life, conduct, etc., on the chance 
of there being a good God — ^for if there be, the gain is infinite; 
and if not, the loss is nothing. Now, I think this is good logic, 
and I began to consider what we have to risk on that side. Pascal 
says the first thing we have to give up or lay in the stake, for 
eternal life, is our human reason. . . . Suppose we give up all 
reasoning about the matter and resolutely determine to believe 
with all our hearts, I fancy that this choice and determination 
once made, convincing proofs will soon be vouchsafed. But you 
and I have begun at the wrong end, and have impertinently asked 
for the proofs first — ^is not this so, my dearest father — ^and do not 
you think it is high time for us both to try the other way ? If 
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(>«« waro t<i ralaiilitta lift' nl Yrmru, '^iili n l|l♦|||^|, 

fill avtmiiig iiftar lliiit tima, initl iIii.h r-i’f »*'»■*«'» a 

of iixtaaa litniw fr<»iii m% iiis*rinfig iill luiitii, I ftin 
you at #iV ill ilia avauiiig- ■ \%i!h Uuh nf ii.» itia liay 1*^ !.it ti|rt-ri| 

I nisvar thiiil my iliiy Wiirili iiits*4i iifuu t^wh^ Atitl j«| 

1 ftmr— fargivo iiwi if I mu wnuig- tliat uriila'r liiitu iHiliar 

elmstui aiir iiiiwtar «r l^agiiu *»iir w«»rk.“ 

(7)f kiM Fill hm\) I ft. Hi#-* rlmrrli wo-tim uf 

tIuH afkjnitHUi in ilia riil-h«‘t|ni| I ll**’ liwl at wliirli 

wa iliall 1 hi |irawiiit juuruay in ** tUmmmni rloirrli , iiiitl il 

hiw |iarhji|m tanilriliulrtl naira t«* my farini’f nlmM uf llir |ir*^kriply «if 
ipliinclour of nmiia ami nralnlarSiiro in rrligi*»tia ilmu any al 

wlibh I ha¥« ham |.ir<!Mtiit of tlm kiml ; llw fwlt atui 

fttteiitifo I tlie lirt'lilnalioji riiiiiitig iloUfii willi fiii ullrmlniil#* ii# 
to hii »«»t opjamito tlio |iiil|»it, aticl llianra i4a#iiing Ilia , ||tp 

iirnion rilating tlm goial that raligi«.*«ii inan ami praliiton tuiil ilntin 
to tba city; ita * Iltamal ara llm yah* Iia%'a tlm t.#rir«l for 

their (Iwl*; %\m Hinging aftora-arilii inofti »4iinily Ami ' 11111411110 . I 
felt cotivinoiHl that freail from ihifi *4 w^ri'ico wm 

the right oiia^ ami that if |fii4liii|iH %%‘v4v I»ih|i«i|ih ifnlurnh anil |*rie«tJ 
prlaiitH imioail, if thii tliM-triima of purgatory ami Iwiiiglit 
of Marioliitry, amt of lim virnriuniHm *4 llio jf 

iliriioimity ami doing avil that go«wi might rfiiiin uml i4 ihw'lritia 
of aalvation hy worka warn vmt mil *4 ih«? i‘liiir»4n th« tlihlf 
matin ftmi to tho jMimiki,— ilnil all thvm promt pillari ami 
CMiltliititii all tliP'iii liliriiitig lfiin|iH ami »iiio|iiiig iill ttir#i 

utiitol fobti and pikuiin organ inmh hml llmir riglii anti holy ii^i 
in thii tliilr mirvien, iititl ilial all llmm-’ nhito-ridwtl iiiitl 

young teKip of nmlm mul ehorktor mmU Im, aiiil Miigtii to Im 
dciYotod to th©ir lofty duth^ and unprulJi^l from tlip ©siuiitiiiiii wtifid 
without offiri»««*yiii, unci with high lionmtr* l«4orf» 

(fo hiM JWAtn) iM^mr 24, l»ii4, . , , g*, mnel 

filting and Mring and drinking, aitiging, and I tiPtwr mw 

nor hoard siiiet I was irst in rraii»-4iit all m% ti-ff 'and folliid liy an 
under ©‘vicleiioi of diilrtai, tlegfadalioii ttiul daiigttf, tli« inc^l ultitf 
and immediate; I hafii been in Park fm twi# ilayi: il Ii*ii 1 

Maek, rent ami patobwl, mmm and bitten km$k mlmml ill ghm^ly 
fauho-mfip i hut to stt— as now h llik gltjmn wiihutti rtit 
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meanest effort at the forced gaiety which once disguised it — deepened Oj 
by all the open evidences of increasing — ^universal — and hopeless 
suffering : scarred by the unhappy traces of a slaughterous and 

dishonourable contest — ^is about as deep and painful a lesson — ^for 
those who will receive it — as ever was read by vice in ruin. But the 
melancholy thing is the piteous complaining of the honest inhabitants 
—all suffering as much as the most worthless, and not knowing what 

to do or where to look. I think the only cheerful face that I saw 

in Paris was that of Marrast, the President of the Assembly (whom 
we saw at the theatre) a countenance hardly fine, but prepossessing, 
thoughtful, and hopeful. I saw no other face that did not bear the 
signs either of melancholy — anxiety — or outwearied dissipation — 
more or loss concealed under a dark indifference. . . . Vagabonds 
and ruffians— undisguised — ^fill the streets, only waiting — not for an 
opportunity but for the best opportunity of attack. And yet even 
from the faces of these I have seen the malice and brutality vanish if 
a few words of ordinary humanity were spoken to them. . . 

Ruskin hiuaself, when occasion offered, reasoned with the 
people of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come: — 

{To Us Father,) “Rouen, Od. 2.— Certainly I saw nothing 
good at Caen. I went to a caf6 to get my sketching regularly. The 
first day I went there, about eleven o’clock, in the upper room (sanded 
all over to conceal spitting) there followed me upstairs a party of five 
young men, decently enough dressed, who sat down to drink beer, 
smoke, and piay at cards. We all continued our occupations for 
about an hour and a half, when one of them having risen and come 
to the window to see what I was about, I put aside my drawing 
(after allowing him to see it) and began conversation by saying what 
a happy country France was or must be — ^in comparison to England — 
where the young men could afford the time and the money to spend 
in caf4s from eleven to one, who with us would be compelled to work 
for their bread. He blushed considerably, and said it always hap- 
pened more on Saturday which was a kind of holiday. ‘Then,’ 

I said, ‘on Sunday — to-morrow — of course you go to church.’ 
c Jamais,’ he answered, but not in a spirit of bravado: on the con- 
trary, looking fidgetty and uncomfortable. ‘Never at all?’ I saidv 
‘ Jamais.’ ‘Then, I suppose you do not believe in God,’ ‘Oh y^ 
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cerUitily.' ‘Wi?!!, hut tlwn do not Urn {in««i4* t*»II y«M lJ»t yim 
«hoald K” h) idiurch I " ' Oh j-«w, hut r» i*'«wt |«« k t «>uliii!w 

'Wi'll,' 1 mi<l, linking all tho whilo v«»ry ««4 n if I 

iiakiid for iiifonimUoii — 'thou, of oouriw you my y<>ttr jiMyors in th« 
iuoruing aiiei wlum you go U> ImhI?' Ho lm>k<«t round at this to hi» 
coiiijiiutious who worn BtiU rlriukiug ihoir Unu, hut had l«'ft off lln ir 
gaiiio at ranii* to ItHtou. Tho ijnostion ttaa winv«>4 with >i laugh 
iiidtHHl, hut not ail iiwiihtul ono (a» I nscjuietiHr) ; th«')' vory 

much aatoui«h«il ami a go<«l dual aahaiiwl awl j»ftrtly itugalwl 
to know wluit I wiw at, and jiarlly iiimnir*! at th«* midicnl dincmnfufi 
of tho iwriKm unmodiatoly mldrnamid, who roiiliiaj hujutatingly, * Xon, 
non, noun no jirion* jamai*, c'lwit a «lir« nnlJn— >€j|i (ail la j»ri«*ro 
quand on oat trhito.’ " 

Euakin oarriotl kiH nnKniutniry oninrjiriiiM' furihnr, amt tiumi- 
ing tho sanio yotutg inaii again a day or two aflor, '• vwnlnrwi 
to guggoHt to him that ho would Hud llm lUldo a ¥i?ry 
intorosting htaik, anti romlttig it ijttiio aa DUtorlaiiiitig aa 
oard-pkying in tho morning." 


II 

On hia return from Kraneo, Httakin I'alaldialmd liitnwdf 
in a houHo of hia own, No. dl I’ark Slnwi, Oroavonor Hi|n»r«, 
and there during tho wiiitor wrote ’/Vra .sVi ro o/ 

Arohiteitttire, During tho aiuno tiino ho wrote ft»r lh« «lrf 
Jownud an aocouat of Hamuol I’roul—iho artiat wliono 
drawings had drat fainiliaruKtd Iiitti with Eronoh aroht- 
tooturo, and whose work imiat have oociirrttl to hitti at 
every turn in Eouon and Liaioux. Tho paja^r on IVont in 
among the most ©harming of Euakin'a warlior |ii*<eoa, and. 
as the biographioal dotaiia wore durivud from Um aribl 
himself, it is the standard authority on its anlijnet. The 
essay appeared anonymously in the AH but it 

was rigned all over by the author of Mtulrm titiuh r*. It 
shows once more how full was Buskin’s mind at this i>eriocI 
of the destruction of ancient buildings, ami of the value, 
therefore, of aU piotorial records of them. A time will 
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come, he said, when Front’s works “ will b© cherished with CK 
a melancholy gratitude, when the pilliim of Yeniee shal! ^ 
lie mouldering in the salt shallows of her sea, and the 
stones of the goodly towers of Rouen haye become ballMt 

for tlie barges of the Seioe.” 

pen-picture of Ruskin at this tune of eager acti¥ily 
has been drawn bj Dr. FumiTall, who wm in¥il^ to eM 
at P ark Street one Sunday afternoon : — 

After a short chat with the wife^ I mw the door mui 

John Buskin walkt softly in. I sprang up at mm to take tkt mt^ 
stretcht hand, and then and there bc^n a frandlAip wMA wm im 
many years the chief joy of my life. ItosMn wm a tel, il%ht feltew, 
whose piercing frank bine eye kiokt Ihroi^h yoii, and drew yoa to 
him. A fair man, with rough light lair ^d reddish whMani, in % 
dark blue frock coat with Telvet collar, bright C^fcad bln® 
black trousers and patent slipp^ra — how Tivid he is to me slil ! Tte 
only blemish in his face wm the lower Mp^ whkli pn^nded 
what : he had been bitten there by a dog in Ms miiy youth. Bit 
you ceast to notice this as soon m he began to Imlu I mww a»l 
any man whose charm of manner at idl appreiiehl 
fe mini ne it was, no doubt * but ti© deli«^, l&e At 

gentleness and affeciionaten«8 of Ms way, the fr^ 
things he said, the boyish fna, the eaiii«tniWi, ^ he 

in all deep matters, combing to nake a whote whkh I Mvi 
‘ seen equalld.” ^ 

Ruskin^s absorption in his work did not oali»ly fwmm% 
social engagements : — 

(To Ms Tather,) Jim, SI, lB4i. — I Ittte wfea I mw 

you into the at ten o’clock ywterdaf TOisiag, M tfe 

same hour that evening I ihonld be prarfaiaii^ 
duty to Madlle. Jenny liai. But m it w»% for a «»« im im 
as soon as I got home, frem Mr. C3i«^, aAiig ^ to dw wi& to 
and his sister and Mm, m a way, al I 

when I went, only Mr. Qec*^ arfhis s»l«f, two 

1 Porofrordi to ^ 

concerning Mmm «i fi« 
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in Ihit !niiw% I>r. Hkii^v* iinJ Jiniiiy IJtui I w%n ti‘ir|^n^tr/4 ,'if, 
llrsl, tliP fiirt itia.1 .4ni i» vi^ry nmiMkMj |4j4it3, 4f^4 «4.« 

fiitigll«4 !*y lilt,! ttn^ siigltt ; li«^r munupf tii«M»t 

iiiiii Iniijlikin C’iiiiv«!ri4i4ti«ni iit *!iiiit*'r Inrsii^J rliiriiy nu mill 

Al[4lit! luii! Hwwli»h urinn^ry ; **f tti*’ Fr^iirlt, alir ihny 

rtrinniMl iu \w n iiiitiini dml *mi i.f 

liloMiiig ii|«in iiintn nnti I iiil«'r*'*' 4 r -4 fur llir»i, sitnl 

unitl fliiit flii^ |Hiit»«tiitrj wt?ri! fi«*l iilliigi’tlwr i.iiily 

WiUitiHi itu InniisMl g«ivmin$fnl imj*I Irn*^ ^iiil All 

in iliiii Imi wnrtl»‘ iJio ri'iJinJ. 

** Aftar wifFimi ithn ml ihmn at ihr- |»iiin»» litnl .■ 

wliiit t'*Aii<!niintn wiitilil mlJ * far li^vay liiin ’ *4 Hi%r*|i'ili mmg, I mmi 
tlmi I hiwi litiird nhn liitrmJf rliMly likt’Mtl \hm%hU^»4%nt *1/ I likr 
lliitij* ills liiiitl, willi aiiigulitT mUmmiy ^^uhntly Iriiiitlaling iliti 
Frtnuili <if Iicir ! ‘ ihim lf«r an iii^tliin! • 

* Dill ytm kiinw hiin’r *N**/ * f*^r y*m ili4 rs»ii/ * ffriw 

hoE *TIin Ifiin— t<M» gri»iil>* ftai4» liwr vinrp priJpiitly fallrriiig 
«. liitln, I hiwI iici iJnii atwliej i^i him^ *if { 

ilinttld nnt liiivit ,ii|inki!n *4 liitti. I »ai4 il la^lipr l«* liatp 
and tn riniHiiiibsr. Sim H’lnsiint^l t|niri tialf a tiiiiitik% and 
filing llcilliiii*^ *i|iii 111 vi«'p‘ vi^ry gl«ri*m4y, |»r«4n«i4ing ili«» l'*m i>«itw 
tisnirtly Hkn finft wind atinnig lr«m# ■ tlm liigln^r *»iir,.|i: a lillltt fum 

jinwiirful fnr Uin ntnin, h%it tln^ Inwiml witri! I*r.4ir«l dying iiwiiy an if in 
wtniinn di»tit.nrn f«>r nl hfmi lialf a iidtitil#* and ili«ii iiisnll^Ml miii 
«il©nntn It wii^ in mniiid ri%a«4ly wbai Iml $4 Al|»ifw ftistiiwt 
in in rnlnur. Hlitt limit muin ami iifl«!r l«4l n# |ti my grimi 
ciim|i{inlittmiiti| fcir I wm iu td gwlliisg m Utllf? i|tiip| talk wilti 
Iwir, and |airlia|w cif gniliiig htr Ui ma? ilm Tiifnt^rii m% ilpiiiiiark liill 
Ilnwtiver, wiiii I iMigaii iijaiikitig tw my iitf»ili»r mUmi il ilti# imirnifig 
sliii ww liiirrii«l| in il la ju»i m w*4l I tiiil m#|.. Hti# in |fM,ik 

mmii hnr just ai an circliimrj 

“ Mr. CliMtrp liiw la»ii wnwpll witli iaBiii.iti»t atid wii# mtmii If* 
gn tn tlm dcitir witli li«f| m I mm hm tliawlmi ami l«<t»k Imr i*i ti^r 
etirriagii. Mimiitiiiiti Iflln Itiil g«m«i t*» Mr#. Miiiiiaidfi, iift*^r 

ilmmy lindN dopartiiriii I fidl«iwt#l fi#r, amt f^nind fir tififl Mst# 
Iluckknd and Pmiik Iltmkkml, Mr. aiicl Mra Liii4«di, L^vly Lyull aiidl 
hm sliter» l4>rd Lftiiidnwiit, kiily Mary Wiawl* Pm 4 *^m 4 f f 4 yiif. and 
a good many mor®* I ItM a tong Mk wtlli akml 
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Normandy, and Effie about something else. I will get her to send C] 
you a line herself, for she knows much more about the whole of it 
than I, but I will try and remember something for to-morrow/’ 


III 

Ruskin can have had little time, however, for such 
distractions. The Seven of Architecture was all 

written between November 1848 and April 1849. It was 
the first of his books to be , illustrated, and in the original 
edition the plates were not only drawn by the author but 
were also etched by his own hand. These plates will always 
give a certain interest to the first edition. They are rough 
but vigorous, and exhibit, as Ruskin afterwards claimed 
for them, ''the architecture itself with its actual shadow 
at the time of day at which it was drawn and with every 
fissure and line of it ” as they existed at the time. “No 
architectural draughtsman whom I can name,” says Hamerton 
in laiB Etching a Aid Etchers^ "with the one glorious exception 
of M&yon, has ever drawn buildings in a way comparable 
to Ruskin.” The illustrations were in soft-ground etching, 
a process of which he picked up the technique as he went 
along ; and one at least of the plates was executed under 
decidedly disadvantageous conditions. He had gone abroad 
before the work was finished, and the last plate was bitten 
in his wash-hand basin at the Hotel de la Cloche at Dijon, 
The book was thus produced at high pressure. Time 
pressed, for the buildings described were in danger of 
destruction. Conviction pressed, for Ruskin had long 
meditated on the principles which he was eager to expound. 
Other work pressed, for The Seven Lamps was an interlude 
delaying the continuation of Modern Painters. The manu- 
script of The Seven Lamps shows that the book was written 
with all the author’s habitual care,^ but it was written 
with something more than his usual speed and concentra- 
tion. It has a unity of subject-matter and an orderliness 
of treatment which do not belong to Modern Painters; 


^ See on this point, below, chap, xviii. 
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ilunigh, iiiilonl, !ii^ llml fi»iiii4 grr.iil ilillinili,v 

in Win Htn'i’ii t#iiifH.i,^ Kt^4il *»r 

Nino ■«!«* vvm <|iiil4J ii inilgur row nf ^ k^uli 

huH, 1 . 110 , I’Voii iiinrn iltiin tin.? §iiil}i*»r*^ }i.ilnin;il 
Nn iiiotiiiHit{i’riil4o jMiri of iho omisiini! rliiifiioir-r of 
hu KujH in *' Tiio of on i}i«i lo^jirimr^iiin 

of vitiil oiiorgy. 11ii' Litiiiji iH si#^4f nr-^.n li^4iiimi. an n 
iimi i‘riiiu him obnorviHf, in "thin ftt^auiifnl mitl i!ii|iii.wiiiiir4t 
work of liiiiraiurn. ihiv ihiiti* lluftkiii in'*%‘or laoku, lini’or 
ItngH iin anti that b an inviiioibln vilalily 0.,injH%trt| %utli 
Ins groat %*iiiilil)% ilin vivmnly of olhor iii.illn*rfi b liiili’ iiitiru 
tlian an insigiiHitaiiii m iiiofltiittiinl sigiiiiiion/' 

A boiik iliiii ilitia oaiiiii from iho lioari- nipt wan. 
with Hfi intjoli lifiJ 4 hI not. full of liinking an 
olTycttj au*I ii hiwi laioti among iho immi witli^y ro'iwl of 
all tlm iuitliior‘ii wiirka, 1*hn lii^k of ^«aitiig liwl 
ihnmgli ilio {irtiHH liai! hiaiii ontninitHl ii.ii nniiiil i«t W, H. 
liarrimnn and lltwkin waa r4*.fititig in ■Siiif^.i.^rl.iiiifl winm si. 
appinmiiL I hiring a {»orl.ton of ! |s«.» lossr liiiskiii woiii for 
an oxjHHlition to ikitinnayotir t»y hisnfitdi. irliilo liiw joiroiiia 
Ht4iyotl at Utniova. Ihio folhiwing aro osirfi«i„.a frnfii lo|.i«^r^ 
writti'n to him hy Ina fiiihi^r ingoiiiiinii in ilnnr 

onihti.siasnr HomoismoH not wnihoni iln.hr juilprinil harli : - 

(C hCN'IcVAi Jiihj ‘ill, 'I - Mi» Twmliklp mfA pmf luiok kiU 
mtvlt* a iji'mf ** Tliiom Im# isir|*ri««il arnl il©- 

liglitaii tho i*hiii»htir of l'kf|iut.w l»y yosir hot^lrsiw of tn* .iiicli itiittg 
fw |iilj.orty* I think h« km k-irrowiMl ** . , » fA«igii*l I): Tli« 
whit’ll Hsihih mna gmal tm, |«#i an 

favtmraUltt noftw on SHtivpij tmly a^;"rilisiig »fi 

tif t4nn|ior, quoting riiilrcjail imwit.gi! its fntjof. Aiitw? wm tolil hy 
Anittrinfui fiiniily mirviiiit that y«iss wiir» its Aisirfirnii aiwl 

got it ft»r tlifi Nmp Ymk nf July 13, ini it 

join hook. Tliny my th»y iirn willing to W |p#fiiprii Immh wtlir't 
than rritiim of, «nrlt n Iwirik, nli^. Thii /.ifeiilf AViri (mmm *»f itiif 
Ihmrh ]iCKi|ihfi |mjior) lia« a mjiital It . *Tiii« 

t>mn /ar«t|w, tilr S¥. (nuim of to Ummtm MtiiitMi* • »4siioii* 
IB'SO), and Ftm (Hupiamti .letter ft. liia 

® Mrs. MiiyriilFs IiitnKitwtbii 
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is a masked battery of seven pieces, which blaze away to the total OJE 
extinction of the small architectural lights we may boast of, etc., 
etc/” (August 5): “I have, at a shameful charge of ten francs, 
got August magazine and Dickons, quite a prohibition for parcels 
from England. In Britinli Quarterly^ under ylilsthetics of Gothic 
architecture, they take four works, you first ... As a critic they 
almost rank you with Goethe and Coleridge, and in style with 
Jeremy Taylor.” 

Reference to the periodicals of the time shows that Miss 
Tweddale did not exaggerate in saying that The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture ‘'made a great sensation'’ in literary circles. 
Reviews in the daily and weekly press wore prompt and 
numerous, and for the most part long and complimentary. 

The monthly and quarterly magazines were equally appre- 
ciative of the book. Almost without exception they noticed 
it, and added to favourable criticisms long extracts or a 
careful analysis of the author’s argument. In the United 
States, as well as in the United Kingdom, the book made 
an immediate mark. On the whole the contemporary re- 
views of The Seven Lamps of Architecture are creditable to 
the critical fairness and insight of the day ; they anticipated 
what seems likely to bo the verdict of posterity. The book, 
predicted one of the critics, will establish for itself a place 
among the standard works of English Literature.”^ Nor 
was it only with the critics of the press that Buskin’s volume 
made a hit. The title-page (‘*by John Buskin, Author of 
Modern Painters ”) contained the first public avowal of his 
identity with the Graduate ” ; and a year or two later he 
and his wife were invited to the Master’s Lodge at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where his architectural studies secured 
him interesting talks with the great archseological authorities 
of the day — Whewell himself and Professor Willis. Letters 
to his father show with what consideration he was treated 

“Teinity Lodgb, Sunday evening [April 6, 1851], — I could 
not write to you last night. We got here at twenty minutes past 
five, and there was a large dinner-party at J- past six. It is a 


^ Dublin University Magazine^ July 1849. 
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F, Imutifiil ati|H'sri»»r l« «»iir at llirkt i'liitfrli, 

'■ Imt'k riMiiiw wllli urii'l wiiidf*w» idt^nty «»f liglit, 

ii!«l fliie tliirk fiiriiiitiri% mr¥wl tilr., iill tmty W.itilifnl , . , 

Imrgfi ilifiiier : «d 0 U\, iisid IViili*, witli 

wlitiiii I f«rt'giitli»r«l, Ilf roiir^f, iiihI my^*4i 

** 7, |H5I|. . . , I Jr. niid Mrs. Wiittwull lire 

kiiifi, iiiitl linliglilfnll)* rmy l*» 

diffurifiit friiw **ur fiiritmlist hmds. trim iw ii«f« 

find I liiivn tmd ncmnMiiri’ rti&iin with i‘i4.f*v«»»r Wiltig ; 
Init I wii i|iiitii ri»tiiig---tiikisig n«» ftiiil galling m iiiiirti 

relMiitiriii Hi |Kii4iiililii. . . , Tri-mtirr«iw g** i« tily^ wiili fir. 

Wliewttll mul Froftsmir Willii.'* 

Til© phmw C|tiot 0 ti iil»avti friiii'i citifi nf itiw rtrtt**w^'"tl 
**soiiiMls lik© a hyttin ici arirhittfolurii} Iirv« 4 iiieg«** w©ll 
©xpr©»ea mm quality cif ? 7 i#t ,sVfTi 4 l^unp^. Itii#kiii in Inter 
yeara fouiici fiiult wiili tlm tin*? writing «f ill© Iwiwk^ Tlmr© 
ara whiah nr© pprlinpn <'tvt.?r©littrgiMl wttlt «*riiiiiiiiiitt; 

but how iniiny ihoni am alnn ivhtt,?|» inijiiiriiwl tn ilie 
mind of ovory miulor a frnah in aroliiteo* 

turoi and invoakul it with an t4t’nii?iit of aiiiiiiitiiuil ! 

Thom ii prohaldy iwboily wh«» «h-a^i ii**l fiti«l wuitoiliiiig In 
diaagmo with in Thr Sri*r-n hamim %*f Hut 

many of ihoao wlm ilitror friUii iho iiiitlnir iti«ii tihiiii wniikl 
finch tifMm taking a cn-imfu! iiiviuiuiry nf lli«4r iiituilttl fttriii* 
turn, that they would bo iniioh ilio |aiiiror, in itntir llnaiglila 
and fiolingg about arahiiiioiurti, if lio IumI ii©v*^r |iiil4iiiln«i 
thw book* ** No mini of fiMiling,** aayi Mr. Fri?*l«rie ll.iirriwit. 

±.f ^ . .. rt«*_ ir . . #1 iL,f _ ?*■» _ ♦» .. 1 .. 1. 
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exercised a potent influence in asserting tte dignity, and 
enhancing the reputation, of their art. The profession 
in its corporate capacity showed its appreciation of his 
services by proposing to confer a Gold Medal upon him in 
1874, and by passing a vote of condolence with his relatives 
on the occasion of his death. ^ 

The influence and the importance of The Seven Lamps 
are, however, something else besides those of “a hymn to 
architectural loveliness.” Its central idea and many of its 
leading principles made an epoch in the study of architecture, 
and exercised considerable influence upon its practice and 
development. That critic of an earlier book by Ruskin who 
had told him to eschew eloquence was perhaps not altogether 
ill-advised. The luxuriant rhetoric of the perorations in 
The Seven Lamps, the very richness of the images and 
illustrations, 2 have led some readers, as Ruskin himself 
often complained, to separate the style from the sense, and 
to ignore the structure in the decoration. It was the first 
treatise in English to teach the significance of architecture 


1 Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects, in proposing 
the vote, said that ^^Mr. Ruskin 
had been a power in the country 
forever half a century. In their 
own particular art probably no 
man in this age had influenced 
architects as he had. He was re- 
sponsible to a great extent for 
that wave of Venetian Gothic 
which passed over the country, 
notable examples of which were to 
be found in Oxford and in London. 
He was the man who probably first 
awakened the English people to 
a knowledge of what art really 
meant : art in the life of its 
people, art in the true sense of 
the word, as an ennobling faculty 
which raised men, and induced in 
them a longing for higher and 
nobler things. Probably in that 
connection no work had had more 


influence and deserved higher com- 
mendation, not only to students 
of architecture, but to all who 
were striving for culture, than 
that magnificent book, TTu Seven 
Lamps of Arcliitectwrej and particu- 
larly those chapters which dealt 
with Truth and with Sacrifice” 
(Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects^ vol. vii. (3rd 
Series), p. 116). 

® How fine, for instance, are the 
phrases in which he teaches the 
architect to think in shadow” : 
‘<Let him design with the sense of 
cold and heat upon him ; let him 
cut out the shadows, as men dig 
wells in unwatered plains” . . . 
let him see that the light *^is 
broad and bold enough not to he 
swallowed up by twilight,” and the 
shadow *'deep enough not to be 
dried like a shallow pool by the 
noon-day sun ” 


mm TltHTlI IN AllC^illTEfTiHE 

l\ liiiliciitiil llii«kiii lnnl lint Inilli 

HiHnirpIy» l«tig liw ili«> vt%Unmh li li »iiiiwil - 

inciyf’iitiilly. iipiiigii dnirly in tm tlrni iwaiiy, iliai i,|| 

Thf' Ar$'liiirrfurr ; liilt in Hi*" Sr-r-ru l.nkmim it fg 

wtirki^il tiiil iiilirp fully* Tim* fiiinliiniriiiiil liurlnni', iiiIiLh 

rrrtft^HHor m iiii*l iiiMtiE im vtif«»r«tw| in ilny 

lio IttHii iliiiii furiy ymim It tn, iliiii in urclniwitiirif, im 

wi?Il m ill i!i« ciiliiir film iirlii. tin* tisuil iml tif iln^ otc^'*41i4irt! 
of II work in ilio i^jnrii of whioli il m llm oijiroaiioti, ntni uf 
wliicih ii gtvoi iivitlotimn iiliko in it?4 find in il« mw'ii- 

idisritifi nil tlio iniii%niiriiig uf iln lifiin* 

ioiitioiml iitiil iimf iiiitdii tiliiirnclor/*^ In itimlrntml of llni 
noferiil *^Laltljw/* llii»kiii*ii Immk b o<|iiiilly Tim 

liiHltiry Ilf iircliiltM^turis wiyi oniiglilt^iiiMl liy liin m%m\y%m of 
tho fifty yoiirit wltioii witini-niiiHl i,!io |»rfiiinioii «f Froitnlt 
Ihiii iliori " jwrioil of iliiriiig wliioli ilm 

iirahiteot gavu iMjind iiiionuon to ilni f**riit of ilio irncHiry 
iwkI tl'Uj piitiorri of ilni tight it iiinl na^'tl not ilio 

lino* but tbo iiuuiii, m thn nbutioni of ti$.i4 d«?o«riiiiiut. Aii«l in 
tionniixion with tlio r«4iilion of »tvlo to in Itii-fikiifii 

own aril ii may Ih? iioioib in iho fiitnoii« ni ilio oiid 

of’‘TlniLamp of Truth/* with what, twniiitfiil jirooiiiioii iliii 
(iiatioii fiia tho thotighi: ■ 

** At t’’l»if4a «if lilt* jiiiriml of tli«* ir«l nigii *.4 r|iiiii||is mm 

lik« a low Itnaim!, jiawiitig llir«mg}» iln^ trae«ry, »iwl inakiiig 

it tretiilik. !l k^gaii lit hkn ili« ihrwi-iifi f.if m i‘«4»wt4.f lifl«i 

!ty tiii wifiiL It Iciii Us emmum m a #4 §umm. 

to lliti ikiideriniw iif llirwtn, il Wgan to l*« m 

als«j tliilr fliaihillty, Titii wnn will* Ihb 

fwny, and til lilni^If to rmrry it mti ; and in a liiiltt liwiif, ilia 
of tr«!«ry wirt niutiiMl to |}i« rjp m if lii»y twd U'm 

wcaiin togetliir Ilka a ib«I» Thia rnmm m idiungp wliitli a 

gn^fit firincipltt of Irnlli i it Ihn *4 ili#^ 

of tins iniittriiil ; wiih la-m^itvnr tkllglitfiil m in llndr llr^t 

dovtilo|)mottt«i it wiw iilliiiialily rttinnnji. , , . li mm n«t tim 
not tl«5 fftiifttki tint tliii lil«jiliiit«iar, wfco llsit *lr«lfisrii*iw 

that they had wronght ; ilm wtr, ihm wratli, tlw trrr»»n nmgkt 

^ Prifae® to th# Awirimii lltmilwiMiil imi, |i|i. h. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK 

worked their worst, and the strong walls would have risen, and the o 
slight pillars would have started again, from under the hand of the 
destroyer. But they could not rise out of the ruins of their own 
violated truth.’' 

And, more generally, The Seven Lamps applied to arcH- 
tecture the same touchstone of truth and sincerity that 
Buskin had already employed in Modern Painters. '"It 
shook conventional ideas,” says Mr. Harrison, "to the 
root, and flung forth a body of new and pregnant ideas/* 
The book contains much that is disputable; but "the truths 
were cemented into the foundations, and have stood solid 
and unshaken for two generations. The law of Truth in 
Art stands beside Carlyle’s protest against ' shams ’ ! That 
a building should look what it is, and be what it is built 
to serve — no one now dares dispute. That beauty itself 
comes second to truth, and must be sought in the archi- 
tecture of Nature herself; ... all this is now the alphabet 
of sound art.”^ And The Seven Lamps was among the 
most potent of schoolmasters in teaching the letters.^ 

The main significance of the book, and its general influ- 
ence thus exerted, are independent of particular fashions 
in architecture, and are not affected by the dogmatisms, 
paradoxes, assumptions, and preferences of the author on- 
particular points. As for the sectarian bitterness which 
flaunts itself here and there in the book, this has had no 
severer critic than Buskin himself. It was a principal reason 
why he allowed the volume to remain for many years 
(1855-80) out of print; and when he did reprint it, it 
was with copious footnotes of self-criticism and with omission 
of some of the more violent pieces of Protestant intolerance. 

It is worth noting that the circumstances of the tune a.t 

1 John Bushin, 1902, pp. 57-59. forment la partie la plus durable 

® According to one of Ruskin's de son oeuvre par la minutie des 
French critics, his architectural recherches, la profondeur das con- 
books are the most important : naissances techmques (Le Mcnwe^ 
C’est en ^tudiant Tarchitecture, ment UMide d socwd dans la 
qu’il a dcrit le plus de livres, Litterature anglaise au XIX^ 
trouv6 les pages les plus 41oquentes, J ohn Buskin. By Jacques Bardoux 
formula less id4es les plus justes. (Paris; 1900), pp. 300-301). 

Les volumes qu^il lui a consacres 
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which ihc hiK»k wriiiim ui«y hav« 

Umtijs'h nui ft ju^tilicjiUuij, Uit hi» w'ctwrittii « iuj»h»Ai3 
ftrchilccuiml rtvivjil »»f lh< r. ,v. jwN.n'iiii. 4 ij* t-lio 

pcrKcn ttf Hi»m« i4 its wiih !h-4( n.-Xi,tl 

Hu«kiti iiiiiy wt» thin iiceoiuit hav«> u 

inupliuHinis utriiiigly Im Vp^lvnii%ui itnw r 

thin iitiiy hi*. iIm’ lipjipiiriiiit^c^ 'Hh* Srrm !.^unim *■’*«*’ 

isuiiwili*rii!ttti in ihi** tiMilur- 

ihtiii in T*i iliii* fnrilp'r will 

fiiiiiitl iii II liiipf citiiipipr . i» film* n* }iisiiiiii'« iiitlin'iirii l^.-^ 

jirpHnrviiliiiii t»f iititnniil It. in tlip 

rm ‘*Tliii Lwii|i nf Mpiii*iry** tlml In? wmlti iIim 
|mwng« nil rii«iciriiil«ii ** 

“ Iki niit IpI tii tiilk ilif?ii i 4 Tlw l.liiiig hm 

friitii k^giiitiltig l« Y«*ii nmj tUAk^ « tumM n i 

you ujiiy tit II rcirpmi, mitl r»«Mkl lli« iitp4l «! tltci c^lcl 

wallii ‘wilhiu il m yiuir mui luiglii liaiw ilw 

iulvMitiigi? I iitntliiir mm fp»r r*irv h%%l lii*^ i 44 Imihliiin i*i 

iititi thill irinrt? iMtiilly »fitl ihm si it ti#*! m%mk ititc.t m 

h»Hji uf tliiiiti tir iiil-** n mim-M *4 hm l« 4 i 

out uf tlt*fwliititl Kiiiisv« 4 i iliiiii r-ntf will 

In ihu nU^ry nf lifn. im l«i lli« iiinliiiit liii 

work, Thr Sreru in uf fiirilitir ifii#fp 4 i ff>:r 

imtitupiiiioti of mmuil iitnl |«iltiioiil «lii«tt 
wartk ill milimir nil li» olltiriii. Tin* litMik w’li^ 
wci hfwi iiioni ill tlni ilirririg liiiiui «f iiw .pint Item ct 

Froiujh aroliikiotnrii w©rii iiiiiiit.i tlnring iliit iirngnitJi of 
S'rifioh wolttiion of ilmi your. %* mriioil aiitl 
raiiicis it tauil alwnyi lin itiiiilor «f i«i wialiiiftit 
ktrmcmj bitwoun ii.inlto* in tiiffiirr.|ii i|iliifr«*i: lo Itritii 
into rokticiE oonoluiitnw jirritmt iti in iiHfi fioki mkU 
obnorYod ia anotkor. Tlik .nUmitiii it iiiniiifoftl iii 
piwiigoB of The Bmmm Idmtfm, anil ^j»oiii.lly in ilaci 
ohaptoL ^‘In thowi ImmiIs of »»»«;* mill Itiiikiii mt. tli 
Olid of Mfiflmi "’ilioir tilillmilltii 

» For a fliiotisiliiii of %lm Itiiii- l#rf In il» ii 

of Th Hmn Lmmpi ifi«i t»f llwiiA ^ 

Bimui Fitiiri on *Hlio Wttlii of iml. tIi Pfil lMm% f. 1 ST* 
tb« §m m% artl§|« hj 
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essays on art, is their bringing eyerything to a root in C 
human passion or human hope. . . . Every principle of 
painting which I have stated is traced to some vital or 
spiritual fact ; and in my works on architecture the pxe- 
ference accorded finally to one school over another, is 
founded on a comparison of their influences on the life 
of the workman — a question by all other writers on the 
subject of architecture wholly forgotten or despised.'' ^ The 
point was to be made more fully in The Stones of Yerhice^ 
of which (says Euskin elsewhere) the object was to teach 
“the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its 
beauty, on the happy life of the workman." ^ But the 
doctrine is implied in much of the argument in OOhe 
Seven Lamps, and is in places stated explicitly: — 

“ I believe the right question to ask, respecting all omamemt, is 
simply this : Was it done with enjoyment — was the carver ha.ppy 
while he was about it % It may be the hardest work possible, and 
the harder because so much pleasure was taken in it; but it locmst 
have been happy too, or it will not be living. How much of the 
stone mason’s toil this condition would exclude I hardly venture 
to consider, but the condition is absolute.” 

“We are, perhaps, hardly enough in the habit of inquiring-, with 
respect to any particular form of luxury or any customary applianTO 
of life, whether the kind of employment it gives to the operative 
or the dependent be as healthy and fitting an employment a»s we 
might otherwise provide for him. It is not enough to find men 
absolute subsistence ; we should think of the manner of life w'Mch 
our demands necessitate ; and endeavour, as far as may he, to imake 
all our needs such as may, in the supply of them, raise, as well as 
feed, the poor. It is far better to give work which is above tke 
men, than to educate the men above their work." 

Buskin’s mind was already at work along the lines on 
which h.0 afterwards based his teaching at Oxford ; He was 
connecting architecture with social reconstruction: 
from day to day, and strength to strength, you shall t>mld 

' Modern Painters, voL v . pt. ix. ch. L § 7. 

® Fors damgera^ Letter 78. 
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up iutliiail* hy Art, hy Thought, imd hy Sml Will, i«t Ko^Iiiaiii 
of Eiigliiinh of wliicjh it Khali not ho aikh * HiHi whut iioifiiiiir 
of BtoiHiH iiro liore/ what iiiiiiirior of iiiiUi/ ^ Tim 

inipIiaationH in mioh jniHKftgtm worn uoi luKi tijiiiii Hi»iiiii uf 
.RuHkiu*ii roviuwitrH wlmii Thf Snrn humi^ n|ijtoiiriii!, lUiil 
hin i)hl mmmy Mnnniinf wm pir/./Jot{ mnl siir« 

ciiatio lit luH ** hroaking Iuoho“ in '*,ho niriiiigo ii iiiiiiiiiur.*' 
It wuH not llui firHt tiino tlmi an iipoKilo of n turn tliHpoii« 
Haiioii luul Iwuii umi with thu tjUimiion, What wilt ihig 
bahhlor nay ? 

^ /,fdi#rr.« tm 4fi, | 



OHAPTEE XII 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
( 1849 ) 

“ Great cathedrals of the earth, with their gates of rock, pave- 
ments of cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, 
and vaults of purple traversed by the continual stars.’’ — 
Modem Painters. 

“ I HAVE been as busy as an ant,” wrote Euskin from Chamoun; 
in August 1849.^ That is a description of his life, in on( 
of its aspects; and if it be the case that an ant’s mode o: 
progression is not always from point to point, of Euskin alsc 
it is true that he took his arduous divagations. He hac 
finished The Seven Lamps and intended next to write oi 
the architecture of Venice, but in the meanwhile he con 
tinned his studies for Modern Painters, He was exhaustec 
after writing the former book, and the Alps were calling 
His wife felt unequal to the fatigue of foreign travel ; anc 
it was decided that she should go to her parents in Scotland 
while he went with his to Switzerland. Cousin Mary wa{ 
no longer of the party. She had married some time before 
and died while Euskin was abroad in this year. 


I 

It was among the mountains in 1849 that his principa 
studies for the third and fourth volumes of Modern Paintert 
were made. His diaries and letters of the time are ii 
almost every page a commentary on the book. The scene? 
which left the deepest impress were Vevay, Chamouni, th( 
Rhone Valley, and Zermatt; nearly all the most beautifu' 

^ See below, p. 
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and tfii) iiioit in llio tcilttmcrj tiintmMly 

inipninsioiiii wisiivsl «ir ri^€«>nlwl iil ”ii« «»r 

fd ihuHii jiliici:i 8 , Itiinkiii litul }ii» wmii firiii t*;i ilm 

Graiuiti Gliarlroiwin In in%mm^ Uiri'>iii|}i flu? in^ iiniiMnl 
that thci wiiidtiw tif iiparl h«»kt ’4 ■utT^W'* !li«’ liiilci 
gartlaii ctf its iiiliiiliiiinil Ui llm wall %4 llm I’ull mul 

iiiniuiiaudiid iiu tilhiir T** Itiinkifi iluf 111-^*11111 Aiti# irtirc 

cmthiiilrali tif iliti iiiirlh* anti hi' it-skisl iln' twmk liim 

why this wintliiw wiin imt ttiiMiti mtht'r mi ihi' iidi’ r 4 ih*.i r«|| 
whiiiicMi it wcnild Ui iht» a«- 4 oinii Al{»iiiii 

valloy* WhtmifMiii, with a tnirl of lib lip, W m iI*i nut ruirin 
horn/* said the iiiniik* **tn hmk at ili« mmmimm*' Ttiii 
anawcir m rnaardcal anvnnd itinoa in llmkm n UmA$, aitil in 
Pnrifmtii hn adcla lib nwii ailmit ’‘ What, ihtni, tjy 

all thatb atupkh do ycni aoniii htm^ for m all f '* A htiinr 
writton at tho tiino ilifiwi llml ilin rotnri %tm gifmi in nilmr 
wortli “ 

(7^1) Oeoiicie IlitiiMimin) ** , . , Hy iliir.liin, I 

havn to tht^ flrinidt' C^iarlriiiiip' -.■^11^*1 wra gtiing aii 4 

ccmlch/t fniiwh tin lirgiiiniait I gr4 inni willi uf lli« iiiuiiii.% 
tm tlai i«i|mj|iricity of Iiiii utiiyiiig 4 i|i iWr*? and «h#iiig fl« 

aaaiiariHi hinimilf to Manf^n iliwsmifliifig Aiiiah^k hy lnddiiig tip liin 
haadii, I iHiggwi him lu {i!:iaiirvii that Mian?* iinly mitie |« ilmt wtwii 
Iw wii« Um old tc» «lc» iiiiyiliitig 1 ihink I ulitialil tiat'» gti| ih© 
twtter of him, if It h«lii*t for ili« wtmllmr." 

At ChamMry Euakitt iiiinio pilgriiiiftfii 1*1 Cliarttstilli^, 
UEohangai at lliii tiitm lairti Morby in lib fclndf of 
Eoussoau ha« oontn^kid Ihci imiioti and htiinily of iliii i|mi 
with ** tho ci.is©fi«td tniiomhlis lib nf iliu himmu man who 

found ft Boanty Bpwi of puradiao in it," tiimkin uoua 
" ft ohftt with fljn old inwi, a proprioUir «»f »inui> iAitd «*« 
tho hillaido, who oompkindi bitiorly thftt ih«» prinaii* anrl 
tho rovonue ofioor* Aoiited ©vorythiiig, wwl n«.i!iiiig 
but bhusk broad wm left for tho iwMiintA." Thk k i*ii« 
of savorul cntrios in hk dkry of tho time |»i»i«iing to 
tho ftwftkenmg of tho«o huitinolA of |MiHtio»l ruvnh m 
Euskin’a mind whioh wore to niftko him okiw Hftiniiy with 
EovuMOttU. From Ohwubdry BuAkin wont on a idwrt 
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THE FIELDS OF VEVAY 

excursion to Chamouni witli his old school-friend, Richard Cl 
Fall. He then rejoined his parents at Oeneya, and they ^ 
went on to Vevay. 

II 

It was at Vevay, among tlie narcissus meadows, then 
scarce touched by villas and railways, that Ruskin stored 
up the impressions which he cast into his prose-poem on 
the grass of the field. Everybody knows the passage;^ it 
is the one which Matthew Arnold cited as an example of 
Buskin's genius in its best and most original exercise. 
The first thought of the passage occurs in his diary of 
1849 

“VevaYj Sunday^ June 3. . . . Such grass, for strength, and 
height, and loveliness, I never saw — all blue too with masses of salvia 
and flamed with gold, yet quiet and solemn in its own green depth ; 
the air was full of the scent of the living grass and new-mown hay, 
the sweet breathing of the honeysuckle and narcissus shed upon it 
at intervals, mixed with the sound of streams, and the clear thrill of 
birds* voices far away. ... I looked at the slope of distant grass on 
the hill ; and then at the waving heads near me. What a gift of 
God that is, I thought. Who could have dreamed of such a soft, 
green, continual, tender clothing for the dark earth — the food of 
cattle, and of man. Think what poetry has come of its pastoral 
influence, what happiness from its everyday ministering, what life 
from its sustenance. Bread that strengtheneth man^s heart — ah, well 
may the Psalmist number among God’s excellencies, ‘He maketh 
grass to grow upon the mountains.’ ” 

It was on the same walk that another thought came to 
him, which finds expression in the third volume of Modmi 
Painters on the weariableness of the imagination : ^ — 

“Vevay, Sunday^ June 3. — I walked up this afternoon to 
Blonay, very happy, and yet full of some sad thoughts ; how perha|^ 

I should not be again among those lovely scenes, as I was now and 
had ever been, a youth with his parents — ^it seemed that the snimt 


^ Modern Fainters, vol. iii. ch. xiv, § 51. 


® diapw X. § 14. 
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of kMky iiiiik itiit likis tli# «li»|mrt«rr» «! yt,itiili, Vnm I liii4 t 
hot iiiiirtili iiiiiciiig tlip viiiwi, Wiw«^ti lltpir wiilli ; 

oncii or I fltiggwl n »ti4 tw|pin lliink il , limn I 

put Illy wn'rifl itilo iIip iiiittm*! *4 in 

Itiitkfi rnfwrt of it; itiiil liiokt^l »! it wil.h llm grmit 

of tlio Iriio hop; il »ll iW ikni4 wiilis, unti 

I folt ti ehitnti ill nvrry tiim kfiitlril IIiaI loitig iIipiii. |i 

riw|iiirt!ii iiii offiirl k* lh«» fw-linn : It wIuIp ii 

liwti^il, iiiiii I lliiii il iJiily wliil*^ tin4c?r il lli^i r»*iil4 
or iiivoiit* or gi¥o glory lo^ »iiy ii^rl of norli *% |iiri4.?o*-«|« I 
* I am ill Smimrimmi* tivrr atiil ov^r again, till tlm naiim liarl 

tlii trilf group of aii4 I foil I hatl # mml, |ik» my 

ioulj oiiCMi agfiili. I lii4%*o not rii«»iigli on llii.« mmtfm ml all 

great OTiteiiiplitiifo art. Tho whi»lo mmm wiiliwiil it mmM Itsil 
and »to«M and «ti»p tlnaty rr^id.** 

¥mm Vtiiriiy Ituikin iiml hta pnrotila wr-m tiy Ckiiiwvii ici 
Ohaiiicmni* Fnw incKlorii iravullora know iinirli t»f itm lt»iig 
Tallciy of npproiiolk of whioh ovrry olifi winl tiidil whim 
doar to Iluakiiu It in not ao nniuli h vnltiiy, Im iiiya, m 
a winding plain Uotwooii gnmt iiuniiiiiiifii 

(if jm^turo iiinl fort^nl^ tiMiigliHl wiih in a way 

whicdi you rrni only iit j:^rt?iinnt urn in Havoy ; itial I* to yoti Itiitii 
walnut anti fruit imm of groat aiei% uuxr«l wlih mk, hn%:h^ miitl piti«i, 
M they all ehoomi to gTow--lt If ili© fruit 

theiuiilvw M frtily at itiu plmw. , , . No atiyw'liwp ; wiiuliiig 
iekl wftlki, or tmk imth% to ml luge ; kul »»t «if 

the luiiirlotti or trim Iteriiiwo ty|% nor ynt roinfurll*^ rlwilpto ; luit 
iuilobnt for ordtrly aiwl virlwata lito : In cmler l»#iiilfitl 

©xo^dinglyi Juit btcaiias tlielr aloop mofi, wkito walH a»wl wmiitluf 
ing vinti had no |ir«toii§« to iterfoc^lti^ litil wmm wild 
Mils. All tliii I'wtoml tounlry bji|i^ intti iiiitto aiitfuig Its# r!if% 
mat litdk of Isreh aiicl pliii enmliitg m wmwdmg tti«‘‘ tiigl$«f fmigr^ 
whoii griiiu itiiiwlowi ebangn m tbty rim, iiitii iiif^y Bkim, aitii 
Me away at Iwl among tiiu grty riilpw of nmk ll»l pwii^I 
sil?©red with autiimiml anciw. Tlit li««itillta* Ittifllt iif tlili miltfi 
bttwteii Oliiies and Si Miirlin*ii| Inolinlt innrn »! |^ii»rat 

bmuty andtmonnMn pwtr ihaii all ^ ptto of A® wmM 
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imagined; and present more decisive and trenctant questions re- OH 
apecting mountain structure than all the philosophers of the world 
could answer.” ^ 

In this approach to Chamouni, Ruskin loved to linger. 

In these later tours with his parents, he had his separate 
carriage, so that he might stop behind, to draw or to 
collect specimens, and catch them up as he chose. Leaving 
the carriage at Cluses, he always walked to St. Martin; 
pausing, it may be, by the bridge and cottage, where 
the cascade descends near the village of Magland — the 
sceno of a drawing by Turner; or studying the flowers 
beneath the vast towers and promontories of the Aiguille 
de Varens. The village of St. Martin, opposite Sallenches, 
was a favourite resting-place, and “The Hotel of Mont 
Blanc” there was, he says, “of all my inn homes, the 
most eventful, pathetic, and sacred.” “Eventful,” in the 
sense of being the home of fruitful thoughts, the scene 
of happy hours : — 

“ A two-storied building of solid grey stone, with gabled roof and 
garrets ; a central passage on the second floor giving access to the 
throe or four bedrooms looking to back and front, and at the end to 
an open gallery over the road. The last room on the left, larger than 
the rest, and with a window opening on the gallery, used to be my 
father’s and mother’s ; that next it, with one square window in the 
solid wall, looking into the yard, mine. . . . The real and prevalent 
prospect was first into the leaves of the walnut tree in the corner ; 
then of the mossy stable roofs behind them ; then of the delicately 
tin-mailed and glittering spire of the village church; and beyond 
these, the creamy, curdling, overflowing seas of snow on the Mont 
Blanc de St. Gervais. The Aiguille de Bionnassay, the most graceful 
buttress ridge in all the Alps, and Mont Blanc himself, above the 
full ‘fronts of the Aiguille and D6me du Qouter, followed further to 
the left. So much came into the fleld of that little four-feet-square 
casement. . . ^ 

A montli at Chamouni followed, and this, for Modern 
Pai/nters, was among the most fruitful times in Ruskin s 

1 DtvmKon, vol. i. chap. v. * Praitmta, voL ii. §§ 216, 217. 
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lifii. With fiiiiliftil fi»r lib hm nmilili^tt 

flu ring liuig cliip iiiipuig ilw gliMnwra rir niiiitiit'-rtml tii ilin 
viilluj, iaiiiiiiiiiiig. «4»m.^rving, ^krirliiiig, Ami ml wiuiiug 
iiuiti wu iiiiiy liiiii li'iHiiiig. Im nmyn m hm itiiiry 
(ililty lliP I4*»rk^ **f wiill lln^ p.»ail, 

f'-Xfthiiiigiiig witli lli*^ iiipI liftlniirig iii4 

llii’ir Viiiei'H Irli uw itu’ IHliiiii ijf iln-^ Viillry l»y 

of tliu wiivoB nf ilio i\rvi% willt rulili*- nut! iioiiiy 

liiid tUtii iiiingtril in rMiifiiHUUi 

likt? iho gfny Hliiimii «if tlio wi4t 1 Iniiiir^l ti|iv»ii, ' lltiifi fitil 
“Iwiiiiiy linrii nf iiiiiruiuriiig unuistr* j»iw into lib iliniigliia 
lUifi wfifib* itiit ill mHiij»iiiiy wiili ilw lintirn nf 
thiiuglii ciiiiiic! lubuira 

Hil Wiirkiicl lIjMilJ llin nf Chiiliinillit im itiligi^liily 

fW tlpnil illU ShtnrM t»f IViiNv, lit! Iiiilml iliP filiglon nf 
t!m «iliHi:irvn*l %MmyA. of idoinl, la- 

luniiW'd tlm rnnkii. ri»Ilocti?i| tim gailiorp-il llip 

rtawaw. 11 in nlmifrviiiinii.Ni w«^rn «^tii.iiriMl iiji in lib itiiirii^n 
ami iicit<.s4.HK.tkn m cmri^fully m waro lib undiili^aiiiriil niiirlits 
at Viiiiina Htn imliiniry in driiwing wium grinil.. At n liil«sr 
titnu* wlitui Im wii„h. nxiiniining bis tnninriiili for lli« 
iiun f>f tlm ftnirth volntni’ tif bn iiiinlii ii 

nata!f»guti nf bin nknlfdiim iit C^niiiitiiiiii. Tlmy iiiitiilitiri?fl 

fii)£ty4Vitir ; fimt of fiirly-nt?%-nii iwdtiiig in itia ymir 

IHTJ. Kxtriiaii from hb tiiary allow Imw lib iliiyn wnrn 
npcirii :~ 


CJitAiitmiii, Mumthff Jmm lifA> -■ C|abl aotilli miii lilt twp|%'p 
ci*ekic?,k* I l»v© iilstimntiwg ilm Iw^t-ili ml ll»tn!ali*iii, m-y 

th» Frniieli art brnma ip.iii al llumt# aitii aii<ilti«r if» 

I'Wi) ; iimrif iigiw wtiii to ttitilllfilf arottttil its, anti mf iiiil^ibl 
yiiilili riti iiifiri than wlitii fill tJim hiiri»iii wm wbmr. I mm »»|«c4*ll| 
ntriiuk with tliii gtiitiml mimlhtkm of th« ml iliu wnrlii m 

tlii *My»t4^r| Ilf CIikV CJIijiii. i, 7, riiiiiimnsil willi lliftirtwi *1, 6^ 
width I rtmil tliii tiioriiiiig in otir iwiial murm, Ttiif»© tiiiMtifli f«f 
tilt flay'i tlifiiiflit/* 

<'0ii4«oiiiii, IfilA, iVmimmimy, Jmm of lliif 

heaftnly Alplii© iiiciriiiagi, all alighli I Iwn Irfifig to pil 
iotti® of tliii ttffiiit tif sttfiri« on ihn MwtofifI, m%i w»l 
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of aiguilles, — in vain. Slanting rays now toucli tlie turf, by tlie Ci 
chalet of Elaitiere, as perhaps they touch poor Mary’s grave.” ^ 

‘‘ Chamotjni, day (and for this year, last, — ^unless I return 
from Zermatt) : Evening, July 10.— It has been a glorious one ; I 
was working from Mont Blanc before breakfast, out immediately 
afterwards ; made some notes of Aiguille Bouchard, went on to the 
Source beside the Arveron, somewhat closer than usual, it having 
changed its bed entirely within the last three days, and running 
four feet deep where I used to walk; took slopes of Dm, from 
just beside the Arveron bridge ; then climbed the avalanche with 
Coiittet to foot of rocks near Montanvert ; could not get upon them ; 
awkward chasm between the ice and them; and at the only plac^ 
where we could get upon them, another at the other side which naade 
it a risk to pass the ridge. Got on them at last, however, higher up, 
and took from them specimens 27, 28 . . . [notes on these, and on 
the geology of the rocks]. ... I have never yet seen a more noble 
and burning sunset than was on the Charmoz and lower Verte 
to-night — a hot, almost sanguine, but solemn crimson. ... I have 
much to thank God for, now and ever.” 

Jjahorare e$t orare. Ruskin’s thankfulness found its ex- 
pression in those careful and loving studies, in words and 
drawings, of the Chamouni aiguilles which fiU so large a 
portion of the fourth volume of Modem Painters, 

III 

His first month at Chamouni was now over, and his 
parents returned from the Alps to Geneva. He, meanwhile, 
attended by Couttet and George, was permitted to have 
another month to pursue his mountain-studies. First, he 
made the familiar Tour of Mont Blanc, proceeding by St. 
Gervais and Contamines over the Col du Bonhomme to 
Chapiu, and thence over the Col de la Seigne to Cour- 
mayeur. There ho rested for a day, being physicked for soi^ 
throat by the faithful Couttet, and consoling himself “to A 
the view from my window, not a bad one, of an old Lomb^d 
Tower and the range of the Col du Gdant.” From C^- 
mayeur he went over the Col Ferret to Martigny. Ihe 
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Val Furrot pIoBseil and inU'rMaltHi liini »u«>rii limn his 
walk tlmnigh thu Alh'ai Mlannha and llm Val da Vi'ni. 
Tho passa^'oa aro fn*m hi» diary tl’aurnmyntir, 

July 2S);™- 

"ThurooHt Kiajiiiiili'wil of ntia I havn y«'! 3i'*'is in dn' Al|i* 
W lliitt fill' latdHiUrlitira i>f tlm lower of tJui Vjil tin 

ni'iir t'oitniwvi’iir ; tho |«iin'ji nrw jmwll iml* *,!, I>nt they am 
hurlitd liithor ami thither ; twi»t«Hl ami iii>ii|,'le<i in all ,,f 

form iiiul all [ihtUH'a of (0({iiriiig Ufa, with the rha<«t *.f tnaMj' rofkjt 
which the glaci«'r haa ijuiuthwl down i«r tho o|.]«tail«i iiiMsnjtain harli'd, 
AikI yet, further tm, at tho head of tho valloy. lln ro ii iiiu-thtir in 
ita way as womlorful, loiw jdi ttir«?ih|no. hut wilder otill, tho rouiaiiw 
of thu ilHiulmnent lit tho (llnrior do Triolot. oaUin ii hy a hdl of an 
aiguilk iH»r tho I'otito* Jnrna»o» tho luoat i<hioii*io4 arrutiiuhuton 
of nioraiiioa I have over w»>u, not df<*j«i"’*l nuso hy uuo intu a lioajt 
and putthod forward hy th« iw phtughaharo, hut ovidoutly !a»riio 
dowtj hy aoino tninglw! torrout nf )•'»’ and t«>< k and iho«l, with tho 
Rwiftiiotta of water, and the woight of aliir.o, and thrown along the 
liinuiitain HidoH lilip pidihli'* from a atotiny #<'a, hut tho ruin* of ati 
Alp iiiatead of the pinvrler of a flint laal.” 

ItttHkin had luion unforttinato in (Burning rtown front thu 
(htl do la Stiigno tired and ill, for ihero nro fnw walks in 
this Alps inoro iovuly than that through tho jMwdttrrm and 
pitio W(u«!h of this low»<r vidloy, with tho siiiowa of tho 
Mont Blano sparkling through the hraitehes; but ttumy 
triivolhtra will find it hanl to tiispulo the sttperiorily whieh 
h« attributOR to tho Coi Forrut over tho lad «ln la Situgno. 
Ho had ptissod through tho Val Kerrol in tho iiiorning; 
in ovoning light the walk in tho r((?v«rs« tlirneiion otl'era 
sttmo of tho Bubliinwt aapootii in lluu Alp* ; thorn is nono 
whioli illuatrates more offootivoly liuskin'* cutitjiarison of 
mountains to oathocirais than iho apoiaolo of thu liugo 
shouldor of tho Aiguillo do Fdtortit a* sison fnnn this |a»int. 

From Martigny Euskin wont up U» Zurimiit for soma 
days, and thoro miwio tho *tudi«i on th(U olitTs of lh» Matior- 
hom which ocoiipy several pages tn his fourth vidurno. 
It is curious, as a contrast with prosout liinus. ir» find that, 
though it was August, Euskin had the inn pretty iiiisoh to 
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himsolf. ^‘No one has been here/^ he writes (August 6), 01 
“ but a party of French and Germans going over the Cervin, ^ 
and various German botanists and students/’ He writes his 
first impressions to his father ; possibly we must read a little 
diplomacy between the lines, for Ruskin, it will be seen, 
wanted his leave of absence somewhat extended : — 

“ [Zekmatt, August 6.] ... I have had glorious weather, and 
on Friday I had such a day as I have only once or twice had the 
like of among the Alps. I got up to a promontory projecting from 
the foot of the Matterhorn, and lay on the rocks and drew it at my 
ease. I was about three hours at work, as quietly as if in my study 
at Denmark Hill, though on a peak of barren crag above a glacier, 
and at least 9000 feet above sea; but the Matterhorn, after all, is not 
so fine a thing as the Aiguille Dru, nor as any of the aiguilles of 
Ohamouni. ... I should like, if it were possible, to spend a couple 
of days more on the Montanvert, and at the bases of the Chamouni 
aiguilles — sleeping at the Montanvert. My month from the time I 
left you at St. Martin’s, 26th July, is only up this day three weeks; 
so that I hope it will do if I am with you at Geneva on Monday 
evening the 27th, . . 

Ruskin obtained an extension of time, but not without some 
alarm on the part of his parents on account of his illness 
at Courmayour, and some remonstrances on the score of 
a temporary interruption of communications. He made 
good use of his leave in continuing his work among the 
aiguilles, and three days at the inn on the Montanvert^ 
especially pleased him. He had never yet seen anything, 
he says in his book (vol. iv. ch. xiv. § 6), to equal the 
view from that spot. The following are extracts from his 
diary : — 

“ August 22. — I think I never enjoyed any evening so much as 
this in my life, unless it were one at Champagnole in 1845.^ I 


^ This was the old inn, built was replaced in 1879 by the pre- 
in 1840, at the expense of the sent hotel. At Ohamouni, Ruskin 
Commune of Ohamouni, replacing always stayed at the Union, 
the previous cabin (known as the * Described in a letter, given 
** Temple de la Nature ”). The inn above, p. 174. 
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hi«l m} tcl'im wlml tliw | 4 iir 0 wiiA» uiilil 1 ml iit ilwt wiii4.ii%%‘ i|iiifit|| 

’ tc>-c!iiy wiitiiliiiig tliP iiiiiin4 wtiil th» viinl flow of iliit wi4liiig ilnwit 
the wicl billowy riv©r-’-yel willt lli« iti^tiiitaiiiiiiii 

iwel! iiritl Hftwl mmlM tlmt tli® iruii Iiavp rtitiml ii. I 

Ihk'Ii litmrly all rliiy tlniwiiig at tiio Aigtiillti lli'^ulb'rv/'* 

Axjethtif ptiriiiii at ('liaiiiHUiit w^aa of ii ilifT*'>rr'iii kiipi — ii 
hiiijt ft>r a glitml 


(7## big #W/ipr.) ** *s«ai/*i|/» Au*j, I i..i sipur 

(-(Hittet’ii lioiiftiSi it* iltp plari) whrri’ ibr WXm'k Iwii 

iioa, I aeiit for the rhikirim wlm Imtl mnm ti^r* a oil mm rpiilly 

dalighted by their gfiatle mid iiiia|4ii iiiJiuiirr. I liwiit tin 

thiiir WAcitii hciwiifiir, m iiiiirh m mt llanr »iiii|ilirity ; all I t*aii wiy 
is tlmt if thifi Imi any dereplitu* aoir, they are tery tiitir'li siii|*ri.n‘«| 
iw tiitiir iiiodii t»f getting it tip ainre I bml Imp. I mm ilirwi 
little girlui Ccinstanra, lb»aii}e, and (‘aroliiip* aiitl rum lillle Imy^ 

Amboiae, who all French ; another lillle tery flitgrly 

all the tinin, could only sjamk lhr«mgh dutlti}i*a Tlw 

last witness, whowi I e3«aiitini?«l m^parately froiii llie reiil, mm lillle 
EUmtoth IWinat, the dutlghter «»f the Hyndir. Alt llie» rhililfpti 
had smut for mnm Inntra, iluring Hattirday iitid Hiwiiky tiial, itie 
figure of a w(uitan in a black with feniiidtiiiig wldiii arrim* llie 

lK>»ofn| a white band aeroas the furehead, and a likrk rtnitid kniiiel 
or oap. It leaiHitt wiilt Its arms ftddwl agaiimi ilte irtiiik «if m fiiiit 
within two hundrtsl yards t4 Coiiltotk Inuwi, and wiw mily tkitilii 
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not frightened them, except a little boy who saw it firat with 
Constance, and who ran home in a gr^t fright. Conttet went to 
the place with them on Sunday last, while the phantom was visible. 
The first thing he did was to cnt the branches off the tree, thinking 
some accidental shadow might deceive the children ; hut this made 
no difference. Then he went and stood himself beside the tree 
trunk; the figure was then seen by the children beside him; he 
moved away, and it returned to its place. Monsieur LAbb4 was 
next sent for, but conld make no impression on the Black Lady. 
I am just going to see what he will say about it. 

(Evening^ I have seen the Abbe, and been down again to tbe 
haunted tree, and repeated Couttet’s experiments, the apptrition 
being ‘at home’ with the same negative results. The younger 
priest was down there also, and exceedingly puzzled; the strong^ 
point of the case is the thorough fright sustained by three of the 
children. It appears that one of them last Saturday night could 
hardly he kept in his bed, and was continually crying out that he 
saw the filgure again : and to-day Judith Couttet brought a little 
boy from the next village and told him when at the place to look 
and tell her if he saw anything. The blood ran into his face, and 
she saw (she told me) that ‘c’a lui fit nne resolution.’ She asked 
him, by way of trial, whether it was not a ‘ poupet ’ that some one 
had put there. *Ce n’est pas un poupet — c’est grand,’ the child 
answered. ‘Qa est tout habille en rouge I’ asked Jndith. ‘Non — 
C’est habillfe toute en noir.’ ‘ Mais $a est jolie a voir, n’est ce I ’ 
‘Non, go. n’est pas joli du tent, du tent, — c’est bien laide.’ The 
child then turned aside his head, put it against Judith’s side, and 
would not look any more.” 

At last it was time to leave : — 

(To his Faiher,) “Chamotoi, Aug, 28. — It was too cloudy to 
do for aiguilles to-day, but I have been as busy as an m.% 
have done a great deal. But how fast tame do^ go. I have teken 
my place in diligence for Thursday, and hope to be wiA you in 
good time. But I quite feel as if I were Imviug borne to go on a 
journey. I «ba.l] not be melancholy, however, for I have redly had 
a good spell of it; and, tins last week, I have tri«l te enough 
of it te last im for TOme time to <«Hne ; and I t h i nk I ham I had 


m* nmmmK im the Ai.m 

I\ nmrlj m litilii km y«l4»r<ky» I kti«w wlintliiir ii wai 

* hnt lit Cliiiitivmi Iml I wm «ii ii tiinli glmmt »li«rp iJiPfn wm iin 
witidi aittl lliti itm .»eii.ri’*lioil nm till I mm %»* lurii i^ck, nisii 

to eiirrf iiii niiilirrllii wliiowvwr t li-iisl m ImupI ffr«, wliieli 

I wm lint rwliict^t «viin in I ktipsw iipini 

wciiitltirfill ill tli« Al|»i llinii th« kniUtig »*f III!.# fsiiiviliiins,, 

with 111! lint i!rt?virnii in llin ^riow mlmtit HUM wiili ipirlrii., I 
iim t|uite wttih hm% k* my iinjllifir. t ilusi‘1 

liitiiiid ki write ngwfi/* 

Bo, ttion, Eiiskio lofl liw **hoinii** luiiong ilm iiimiiilniiii, 
ancli liavifig rcijoiiiwl liii isiironin ni Cioriotn, nAiiriioil in 
homo imci wife nt Horim Hill lin liml noiniiiiiiinitKl rbli 
iimloriftli for ; Inii, n furiiiiglii kitir, Im 

itartoci off cm imiitlipr to obiniii iiiiit«riiil* for Tim 

8tmhm af Vemm» 


CHAPTER XIII 

VENETIAN WINTERS 


(1849-1850, 1851-1852) 

“ There can he no question of the mischievous tendency of the 
hurry of the present day, in the way people undertake tMr 
very looking. I gave three years^ cIoto and inmsant kl^nr 
to the examination of the chronology of the arcMt^iir® of 
Venice ; two long winters being wholly spent in the drawing 
of details on the spot .” — A Joy for Ever. 

The same eager enthusiasm which prompted Ifm Sami 
Lamps led to Ruskin’s next book. Th& Stmm of Fciii« 
was indeed already in his mind when he was writing the 
earlier essay, which he asked his readem to r^ard as only 
an introduction to a more elaborate treatise.^ In Ttm Smm 
Lamps he defined certain states of moral temper which were 
necessary, as he maintained, to the prcKiuction of gixd. 
architecture. In The Stones of Venice Ms central theme 
was to illustrate from the rise and fall of Venetim 
architecture the working of moral and spiritual forim 
''He had/’ he says, "from banning to end, no other aim 
than to show that the Gothic arcMtrotur© of Ymkm hM 
arisen out of, and indicatoi in aU its feature a state ^of 
pure national faith, and of domestic virtue; and that ite 
Renaiss^ance architecture h^ arisen out of, Mid in all ^ its 
features indicated, a state of <x>n<ml«i national infidelity , 
and of domestic corruption.” ® The later ^>ok may thui Im 
said to be a particular illustration of lamapte 

down in the earlier one. He devotai Ms mmm daboralt 
essay to Venice, not b^ause he d^»i to pul forw^ 
Venetian GotMc as " the rn^st noble of ^ th© of 

Gothic,”' but be<»usa Ihe arcMteclure of Ymim ** exempt^ 

. See preia<» te tim- ^mmd 
; of WHd ^ 
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THE STONES'^ OF VENICE 


CHAP. 

xin. 


in the smallest compass, the most interesting fa 
architectural history The leading ideas in the ai 
mind were, then, the same in both books. The san 
was the impulse which led to the production of tl 
close upon the other. Just as he had hurried himse 
The Seven Lamps^ under pressure of the destructive 
of neglect and “restoration,"’ so now it was his feelin 
the charm of Venice was evanescent, his sight of the 
mouldering and rending of its walls, that drove him to 
pone the completion of Modern Painters once more 
he had deciphered and imparted the lessons of the 1 
of Venice. The title — as was often the case with Eu; 
had a double meaning. He hoped to make those ! 
touchstones — tests of the good and the bad in all 
tecture ; crucial examples, too, of the coimection b( 
national feeling and national architecture. But also 
from a city fast falling into ruin that his teaching ^ 
be drawn: “Thy servants think upon their stones, 
pitieth them to see her in the dust.” The prophet 1 
time to lose in uttering his message, for the waveg 
gaining fast against the Stones of Venice. 


I 

There was destined, however — as not unusually 
Buskin’s eager undertakings — to be some delay. The 
Lamps was published in May 1849 ; The Stones of 
was not completed till October 1853. The principal 
of the delay was the unexpected difficulty and comp 
of the task, to which may be added the conscientious m 
ness of the author’s studies. He returned from his h 
among the mountains on September 16 and found his 
now much better in health, awaiting him at Denmark 
Early in October he set out with her, bound for Venice 
showed her Chamouni on the way, and they went i 
through North Italy, arriving in November in Venice, 
they established themselves at the Hotel Danieli fc 
winter. This sojourn lasted from November to Mard 
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like another sojourn two years later (Sept. 1, 1851-June 29, 
1852), was for Buskin a period of unremitting toil. The labour 
was fourfold ; he read, he observed, he noted and measured, 
and he droAV. He had already gone through a “ steady course 
of historical reading”— in Sismondi, Alison, Daru, among 
other authors — in preparation for The Stones of Venice. At 
V enice itself he delved into the archives and into the works 
of sundry local writers on the art and topography of the city. 
Such reading may have given him a ground plan, and 
furnished him with hypotheses servir; but the conflict 
of authorities on the chronology of the Ducal Palace, and 
the absence of trustworthy data or established conclusions 
in the case of other buildings, speedily threw him back on 
his own researches ; he must take nothing, he perceived, for 
granted or at second-hand. During this winter of 1849-50, 
therefore, and similarly two years later, he devoted himself 
to close study of all the remaining edifices of the city. The 
book itself bears emphatic evidence to the minuteness of his 
study ; but the results that he garnered for publication, the 
conclusions at which he ultimately arrived, convey but a 
faint idea of his preparatory studies. 

The greater part of each day, so long as light availed, 
seems to have been spent out of doors, in measuring and 
examining the buildings, or in making drawings. He carried 
with him little square note-books, of a size easily pocketable, 
in which he entered measurements, contours of mould- 
ings, and the like, occasionally with slight notes of colour. 
Some of these books, evidently those in which he made 
his first notes for The Stones of Venice, are preserved 
at Brantwood. In the evening Ruskin entered up his 
memoranda and impressions in larger note-books. In them, 
all important measurements were recorded; distinctive or 
remarkable features of each building examined during the 
day were fully noted; and suggestions or impressions were 
written out. He avoided foregone conclusions. He often 
noted such and such an observation as provisional, requiring 
further examination or subsequent comparison with other 
buildings. As the work progressed, cross-references were 
supplied, and at the end, each volume of the Venetian diary 
VOL. I. ® 



25H MINt’TKNKSS OF HIS SITDIFS 

CHAP, waa fully imloxeii. Utjakin, whun h« «»uh« i>» wri 
ultimate treatise, spcike by ibo l«w»k.* 

Those wrillun malwrialH rwpnweut, hiiwuvt r. f»»t 
his preliminary toil. Tim proparutinn uf tlu’ ilinite 
involved groat lalHiur; but the tlniwi!j|»,>j whu-h wi 
graved are only a hiw uf those liiat were r»«d>’. TIjh 
cuts similarly represent only a Hiiiall mimlM-r lju 
of oaroful diagrams, ligures, am! skeitdo’S of arehiii 
details, whitdj the aitllmr drew during the preparal 
this book, Hheots with pen drawijigs on them oi 
sketches in jKsnoil and wash alluehud in tiiein. are no 
fair copies of the author’s first graphic memoranda, j 
the diaries wore of his written noiea Nearly two in 
of such sheets wore found at his death at ilraiitwood. 
of them have hotut exhibited, and some inive now 
into public gallories and museums. 

One of his letters hotne gives a lively account 
difficulties which he exjHjriwncwl in his work : — 

“VkNIOK, A'lOu/fiy, ‘J'h-i/ /kvtniilx-i-. A Wi!«k «>f t«i» 
commissionofl my valet de pliw*’ t<* f„r jm, i 

the wUhIows itf tilt! Itermirdo; he weiU, as h.' iniid, 

Count Borniirdo, and I hml liojH' for omo of tmiog itfliniu 
a j>ala(‘(> by the jH*rmifi»ioii of its riglitftd owenr. I waa !« 
found myself in a weU-fumishetl rtioin, with, however, the uiti 
adjunot of soino clothi’S drying out«i«le. Th«’ wunloMr jioi !» 
one 1 wanted, I asked Ui go upstairs. Abu*, the Couni owi 
a single flat In his family ]Ndac« ">ai)ti I have now to get {M«r 
from the lodger above. . . , Mr. llrowii reronuiiniided me m 

* A psosago in T. A. Troilojio's he cites a» in,lt«ti«n* «f 
Autobiography gives the evitleitce design on th» joirt t>f tfw >d 
of one who foltowod in Ituskin's tw?ts in «jimh«s wfwm ahna 
footsteps: “1 spent ssveroi mom* and immlnssiiuss might I 
ings in oarefally hunting out all pecUwl Ills facts and is 
the speoimens of Bysautins arehl- ments I found invariabiy 
teoture which Hnskin rvgistors as twit am disposMl to think i 
stilt existing in Venloe, and imii hits his bobby somewlMt ru 
testify to the absolute exactitude with Idia in llw imputatioti 
of his toptigraphic*! and arolil- fatohud and subtle dMlgti ' 
teotand statemtots. I carefully / rmwmbtr, vol. iil. i», 217). 
examined also tbs which 
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as the only one who knew anything of those connected with the Cl 
library in the Ducal Palace. I asked him, among other matters, ^ 
whether the windows, which have now no tracery in them, ever 
had any. Never, he said — there was not the slightest trace of it. 
These windows require ladders to get up to them and are difficult 
in the opening — so it struck me as quite possible that nobody might 
have taken the trouble to look. Yesterday I went for this special 
purpose — got the library steps and opened all the windows, one 
after another, round the palace. I found the bases of the shafts of 
the old tracery — the holes for the bolts which had fastened it — the 
marks of its exact diameter on the wall — and finally, in a window 
at the back, of which I believe not one of the people who have 
written on the place know so much as the existence, one of its 
spiral shafts left — capital and all. The librarian asked me after- 
wards ‘ whether I had found any marks ^ ; I said, ‘ a few traces, 
certainly,’ but told him nothing about my spiral shaft; he may 
go and look himself, if he likes. The historical records about the 
Palace are one mass of confusion. . . . Most of the accounts agree 
in proving that the top was built before the bottom. I got sick of 
this sort of thing, and set to work, to separate its sculpture into 
classes, and I have got internal evidence of six different periods 
of work upon it — and of more than one architect in several of the 
periods — these broad facts I shall give in order, and let them quarrel 
about who was who, as they like.” 

Ruskin's labours often reduced him, he says, into a very 
prosaic humour with Venice. The mood appears in a letter 
written at the time, and is recalled (with an obvious and 
characteristic strain of humorous exaggeration) in one of 
later date : — 

{To Samuhl Rogbes.) ‘‘Venice, June 23, 1852. — What must 
you have thought of me, after your kind answer to my request to 
be permitted to write to you, when I never wrote 1 I was out of 
health and out of heart when I first got here. . . . The worst of it 
was that I lost all feeling of Venice, and this was the reason both 
of my not writing to you and of my thinking of you so often. For 
whenever I found myself getting utterly hard ant indifferent, I 
used to read over a little bit of the ‘ Venice ^ in the Italy ^ and it put 
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XIIL 


III© alwayn iiitw ilio right tmin of llniiighl ag«i«^ mpi f«»r 
cmimot \m mmngh griiU^ful Ut ytui. Fur ihmp4i i 
tha «umriier» whan Vaniaa in Itni’ly, wlinii |«iiiif^ 

hb»icniiii hung nvar avary grtnlaii wmll» iiiwl gm.m 
thnmgli ©wry wava, tniMum will nut ila^truy, «»r 
imprtiHuitin ©inivaytHt at ftri^t ; it w far uilirrwi^a in llt«,i IfUii 
HtitsmaM i>f tlia Vaiiatian muimn, Fighliiig willt friwty m 
mmy turn of thn mniUn tafcan nwny iill llm t4ii frr|itig-t 
tiiul atilliid^a ; tha |irotriii‘li^l a*4*l tiwkt« Ilia «*l llm w 

thn walk ii miiinil tif aiiii|»lt» tiimniiiiforl, iintl »oiinf wilil iir 
day in February luia nUitin It* Iintl impmAI iialti#i!lj bmltii 
Diia*i mind th© raktiva mdviiiiliigi« of luinl anti w-nlur r 
eoinpirirsg th<i iktml with l*imidil!}% iintt litr^itAtifig * 
for th© r«»t of onnk lif© on© wmild riilliar hat© a gonilubt 
mil or a hiuimnn. Wlmn f nmtil to gift inlo llik Insiiitiiir I 
liad rtcouw© t« thorns liiim of yttnrn : 

* Thii Hoa k in th© britwl, Ihn fi»rr«w ilr©©lii| 
Ebbing ami Ihtwitig^ pU% ; ’ 

and thay did in© gtHnl mtrtii*© for iiiiiiiy ri day ; liiiil al k«l 
©am© whan tli© acJii wm mti in th© narrow «lr»©la» amt wm 
©bbing and not finwing •, ami omi day» wfimi I foitml jiiil 
and a half of muddy wator kft umhir lint llridg© «if High#.* i 
aground in th© CIraud C'anal m I wm going 1 

to givti th© caniik up. I hav© niifur rtiroturwl tli« f** 
tham. * . 

(To CJ. li NoittoH.) Mfiiiji Igfdl, - I w«iit tlipjtipli $ 

hani,. dry* inoelmniml toil iliorn, thal I ipiit© ImI 
it, Iho ©harm of th© pla©©. Atmlyaii k an akrtisiinibl© I 
I am ciuite iur© that j*©opl© who wt»rk mil lli» 

ar© ciiiagriiiable wrotohm, Ooi ciiily f©id# m «iiii ilioiili 
on© domn^t know itmoh akiiit th© mailer* If I g 

for a f«w minuttw, m you arii floating tip tli© mml jti#t n 
kind of feoling I had whttt I had jtmt doim iny w«#ri, wli«ii 
proiontod itaolf to in© moroly m no itiatiy * iistiiildiiigii* aii« 
few aMo0iatkm». with any building lull of »tif« «? I 
and piTOli and provomtbn ; Fain of fritildiillttii inj 
chilM thrmt i« I ©xamtnad or dniw itit wiiidiiw^ttlk !» tli 
air; PuMlemiiit from mid window iilk wlibh tlitln** u- 
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the doorsteps, or back of house which didn't agree with front; OB 
and Provocation from every sort of soul or thing in Venice at ^ 
once, — from my gondoliers, who were always wanting to go home, 
and thought it stupid to be tied to a post in the Grand Canal 
all day long, and disagreeable to have to row to Lido afterwards ; 
from my cook, who was always trying to catch lobsters on the 
doorsteps, and never caught any; from my valet-de-place, who 
was always taking me to. see nothing, and waiting by appointment 
at the wrong place ; from my English servant, whom I caught 
smoking genteelly on St. Mark's Place, and expected to bring home 
to his mother quite an abandoned character; from my tame fish, 
who splashed the water all over my room and spoiled my drawings ; 
from my little sea-horses, who wouldn’t coil their tails about sticks 
when I asked them ; from a fisherman outside my window who 
used to pound his crabs alive for bait every morning, just when 
I wanted to study morning light on the Madonna della Salute; 
from the sacristans of all the churches, who never used to be at 
home when I wanted them; from the bells of all the churches, 
which used always to ring most when I was at work in the steeples ; 
from the tides, which were never up, or down, at the hour they 
ought to have been; from the wind, which used to blow my 
sketches into the canal, and one day blew my gondolier after 
them ; from the rain, which came through the roof of the Scuola di 
San Eocco; from the sun, which blistered Tintoret's Bacchus and 
Ariadne every afternoon at the Ducal Palace ; and from the Ducal 
Palace itself, worst of all, which wouldn't be found out, nor tell 
one how it was built. (I believe this sentence had a beginning 
somewhere, which wants an end someotherwhere ; but I haven't 
any end for it, so it must go as it is.) 

“There was only one place in Venice which I never lost the 
feeling of joy in — at least the pleasure which is better than joy; 
and that was just half way between the end of the Guidecca and 
St. George of the Seaweed, at sunset. If you tie your boat to 
one of the posts there you can see the Euganeans, where the sun 
goes down, and aU the Alps and Venice behind you by the rosy 
surdight : there is no other spot so beautiful. Near the Armenia- 
convent is, however, very good also ; the city is handsomer, b 
the place is not so simple and lovely. I have got all the rig- 


urn A HOLIDAY IN SWITi^KHI.ANH : IH-Yl 

fwliiifi Iwck liow, hnwiniT ; ttiifl li«nw’ t»t writ© »i w»r«l wr tww 
Vc«ii-n yt’t, whi’U I Juiv*' girt tlm mMuyingi* •wi’lt «*Hl uf 
iny liwid Hitii llio Jiitiil. Fur tUo ftirl i«, with !•« it 

H|K)k<'ti, that whirtraa Ungura any*; 'Thuro is ■« gluriuiw city in 
till' Him,' a truthful jh'Ihuu innat any, •Tln’r*' i» a nhaiuiw inly in 
till' Miul.* it ia startling iit first tu my »'>, laii it w«>!l oituiigh 
with luarhli*, 'Oh yiifiui uf Mnrlih' ami uf Mini,"’ 


ll 

Till? wintiir of IH tfl ”<() (uuMod, atui Uuskiit wiu* still only 
nt tho hiigituunj' of Ium work. On hia rirturn hoimi, hi> wnrto 
tho first voltimo mul {nililishod it {Mnn h IHolJ m'{iAriituiy ; 
but for tho coiiiplotinn of tho lanik, liiriliur nltnly on ihij 
spot wjMt JUHH'BHttry, and in Augual IMol Uoakin at»«l hi* wif« 
Btiirtod again for Vonieo,* making holiday on iho way among 
tho Alpa. At Paris ihoy woro joimul by friond*. iho Kiiv. 
Daniol Mooni, tlmir tdorgymnn at Hotmnirk Hill, and Mrs. 
Monro, who aucompiiniod thoin for a fortnight, and at Ooriova 
thoy piokod up t'liarlfs Nuwlon. Nor umong itiiskin’s 
travailing ootupiuiions shmtld two /,if»T Stit4itnrum jilatos 
touohotl by Turm r Im» forgotion. " You uantiot cononlvn," 
ho writo.u to his fatlmr from Is's liotim's (Atigtisl ll), ‘'tho 
dolight I havo out. of tho two with m«>, limy tiuvor let tin) 
pa«B a dull mtnmmt," it soums to havn hooii a rnorry party, 
and Huskin onjoynd himswlf thoroughly. His ploMturo was 
inoroaaod hy falling in nt Clhattipagnulo with sumo uthur 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pritohord (a sislor of (Jsl»or«« (lordon), 
who attaohod ihomstdvos to tho party for somo clays. At 
Ohamouni Huskin took his friunda to iiis favoitriio (tuintS’— 
to tho wood of tho Pc'dorms, for inslMiiH), whoro thoy had a 
pionio, Nowtoa doolaring that thoy worn now •• in s«arab, not 
of tho pioturestpio, but of the pionioturwupw." There wm 
only oao drawbook : Huskin had to aet as oourbr and kept 
all tho accounts. " I assure you,** he wroto, " it is not a little 

‘ It i» oonvaaiunt to «m«n« t«r*oni»g April IftW to 

this ohaptur to tin* two Vanatiae Almost liil, mm Itsi itest rtssplsr. 
wlatars. For sooouat oi th« la- 
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puzzling to a person who rarely adds a sum twice with the 
same result.” But his personally conducted party were 
appreciative and in high spirits. They were in raptures 
with the Pass of the Great St. Bernard, though they teased 
him by abusing Chamouni in comparison. At the Hospice 
they had a pleasant evening— Effie made the monks play 
and sing not Gregorian chants merely, but very merry and 
unclerical fcunes. I was afraid we should have more banish- 
ments to the Simplon.” 

At Milan Newton left them, and they set their faces 
towards Venice and the Stones. All the while that Ruskin 
was approaching his Venetian work, he felt it to be only 
an interlude and an interruption. “I hope to come back 
here with you,” he writes to his parents from Geneva 
(August 19), when my Venetian work is off my hands, 
and I can give myself up again to the snowy mountains 
which I love better than ever.” But arrived at Venice, 
he soon felt its charm renewed. ‘‘It is more beautiful,” 
he writes, “than ever, and I am most thankful to be 
able to finish or retouch my descriptions on the spot” 
(September 2). Wherever beauty was to be found Ruskin 
had the heart to worship it, and whatever his hands found 
to do he did with all his might. This, as he says in an 
interesting piece of self-revelation, contained in a letter to 
his father (Verona, June 2, 1852), was his “genius”: — 

“ Miss Edgeworth may abuse the word ‘ genius,’ but there is such 
a thing, and it consists mainly in a man’s doing things because he 
cannot help it, — intellectual things, I mean. I don’t think myself a 
great genius, but I believe I have genius ; something different from 
mere cleverness, for I am not clever in the sense that millions of people 
are — ^lawyers, physicians, and others. But there is the strong in- 
stinct in me, which I cannot analyse, to draw and describe the things 
I love — not for reputation, nor for the good of others, nor for my 
own advantage, but a sort of instinct like that for eating or drinking, 

I should like to draw all St. Mark’s, and all this Verona stone 
by^stone, to eat it aijl up into my mind, touch by touch. More and 
more lovely I find it every time, and am every year dissatisfied 
with what I did the last.” 



UAWIKJN UHOWN 


P. It wa8 thuK in full zust that lliuikiu m'ttlcwl <!own in 
Vonieo to finiKh hi« mtrk. Hu found, ns »>n hi« pruvious 
visit in iin invaiuiiblc holjM’r in Kawdoit Hmwn. 

Anothor friend wus Kdwani t'heney, who twenty years 
befi»ro had aclwl aa Sir Walter Suoit's eieerone in Home, 
ui»l now rendunal many j^outi ollieeH to Ituskin at Venioe. 
liuskin muuh enjoyed the Koeioty of lirown and Cheney. 
"They are both as good-natured as c'an be." he wrote u> 
his father (October 11), "but of a ditl'erent speeies from 
nut—Jiien of tho worhl, earittg for very little alwuit any- 
thing but Men." Hut if Uawdon Hn»wn’« interest was in 
men, it was in the fatiunts of ohl times, anil his know- 
lodge of tho antiquithw of Venice was profound. He 
hatl gone to Vonico iti IH;trt tt> discover the tomb «if M<iw- 
bray, Shakosjamre's " Hatiished Norfolk." ami for fifty 
years ho never left the place. He coubl never find the 
heart to revisit Kngland, since it meant leaving Venice. 
Ruskin in later years had tliflieully in fimling heart to 
revisit Venice. " I don't think." he wrote to his old 
friend in 1802, "I can come to Venice, even to see i/ojt. 
I should bo too siwi in thinking - not of teti— bttl of 
twenty — no, Hi.xt.een years ago--when I was working there 
from six in the morning till ion at night, in ail the joy 
of youth." 

In such work, at the time with which we are now 
conoorned (I8.^>l~f)2), Hrown's lielp was of the greatest 
assistance, and is gratefully ai’know bulged on many a 
page of Tfw HUmm of Venor. But the first gmsl oflices 
which BrtJwn rondorod were in the matter of balgings. 
Those wore found in a hmnm in this Campu Hta. Maria 
Zohonigo : ’ — 

(To /m Fatiwr.) “»%>(. 7, 24.— We liave jpit the Haroiteit^ 
Wotekr’s a|»artinoiitii, after a great flgbt for a nsne whub we in 
aistod on having -a room f«»r lao to write in ; we have this aiel a 
kind of hall dining-nxmi, a lieautiful drawing rooitt, double leal r»a»in 
and dresHing-rtxim, throe servants' roonia and kitchen, on the (Iraml 


' Now the Palagao Swift, an annex of tlio tJraiid Hotel. 
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Canal, with south aspect, nearly opposite the Salute; and on first OH 
floor, for about 1 7 pounds a month . . . . ^ XJ 

“ I am now settled more quietly than I have ever been since I 
was at college, and it certainly will be nobody's fault but my own if 
I do not write well ; besides that, I have St. Mark’s Library open to 
me, and Mr. Cheney’s, who has just at this moment sent his servant 
through a tremendous thunderstorm with two books which help me 
in something I was looking for. I have a lovely view from my 
windows, and temptation to exercise every day, and excellent food, 
so I think you may make yourself easy about me. . . . For the first 
time in my life, I feel to be living really in my own house. For I 
never lived at any place that I loved before and have been either 
enduring the locality or putting up with somewhat rough habitation.” 

Venice under the Austrian domination was a centre 
of much fashionable and military society, and Ruskin's 
letters home during this winter tell of many and brilliant 
gaieties. Many notabilities of the day figure in Ruskin’s 
accounts of their tea-parties or other re-unions. Thus we 
meet not only the Austrian Governors and Generals, but 
also the aged Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, one of Napoleon’s 
Marshals : — 

{To his Father.) ‘‘ 22nd Fel. [1852].— I paid yesterday— one of 
what are now the rarest of my payments— a morning call. Mme. 
Esterhazy having invited me again and again to see her, I went 

^ Ruskin had George ” with lieve that coals would burn ; and 
him as factotum; his wife had Bastian (Mr. Brown’s servant), 
a maid. George was employed who came with the fire-irons, 
among other things in taking thought it necessary to instruct 
daguerreotypes and as copyist. George that the poker ^was to 
He also maintained his reputation break the coals with,’ on which 
as humorist. With some difliculty George immediately asked him 
they had a grate with a coal fire in a humble manner the use of 
fitted up in their apartments : the tongs ; which Bastian having 
There were still tongs, poker also explained with great gravity, 
and shovel wanting to an estab- George proceeded to inquire that 
lishment, which Mr. Brown raked of the shovel; hut there Bastian 
up out of his stores and sent us, found him out, and appeared for 
and we had a nice scene at the a moment disposed to let him feel 
first lighting of the fire ; for our the weight of all the three It 
gondolier servant, Beppo, had was quite a little bit of Moh^re, 
never seen one, and did not be- (November 26, 1851.) 
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m AN AiiaiiH^KK AND Mmimt 

yaitlircliiy with Ellla for t.ho llr»l timti ; Miiriiiriiil raiim iii i 
war© iittiiig willi liar-, iiiitl iti» linl iiiiifilfsl 

ra«|»i?citiiig tiiti aliiaf of tliu trail iltteliiW’ I Piimii 

Vaniea. Tha C'tnintiW litmufi h tlia |irallii’i4l tiling I avar 
ft wiiftll i-cmki* only wanting mmw Tiiriitir jiiffliiran to nitiij! 
parfartion. It i« » cornar hottaa, with ulilit wiinitiw* lf»«kiiig 
down tliii (Iranil (*ftnid— ©vary whitlow tiiifing itn Imlaoiiy, Im 
or iliort, rwifati in, and Imng with ailk, and filled wtlli lluit'tiri 

Thoro wtiro inimkiHl to<n nricI gntii nigliin 

cipora; arid mmj privatn piirtit^a in Immmr «»f iliiiliiig 
vmitorstc) Vonbo, mtah aitho Infaritii of Hpiiiii. ilip Dti 

do Biirri, lioiiri Ctncp or t!io Arolidoko Alhitri 

(To hi$ Fuihm\) AW. *i0, IH5I,- I tuirff nii 

of interant to eoiiutuudoftto to yon of iny owii ailvaiiliiro-A* l»i 
»ometimii« »eaii ft Httlo of what in going tni in ilia wnrlil. I 
out Iftnt night at ono of hor friantli*, ii yotitig llmliftti C% 
or rather (larman marriad U> an Iiidiiin“*4,*iiiii'iti'^i« lyavii'hii'"" 
ainiiddo r,rofttura» only Hirtnig Aintiriiin, wliirli, m liar litiwl 
Italian, in unfortnuHio ; hut In* m very fond of hiir^'-aiid livi 
irmtead of at Bologna, wham Ida irnlaro in, tlnii alia may \ 
til© AuHtriana, Him aaki'tl KlUo hoit night to roiiio iiiitl ni 
Arrhduk© Allwirt, Urn aon of tlio grml Airlnlnkti Cimrloi. It 
to tt?a in tlm tjuloifat English d«»simj%tie way, or niiliwr in lli« C 
way, whirh k atill i|ubt«r limn ihci KnglWi. . , . ft© iittarkt 
playfully aknit the Koaiiutli tlolnga ; atm |iltmd«l tlml iti« f 
to aiiiwer for thani, Iming Heoti!h. * Niiy.* Itn »aid* * If 
to Olaigow, you will mm ho will Im rownvwl i|iiilii m well m 
at Birmiaglmm/ . , . IIo m a gntat adiiiirtif of lUllwlin al ^ 
m it was juit an wall it waa Kfllii ther® amt not iti«. I4li« § 
very nicely, Lmly Bond aaya, with Itm fortdgimra, tint Iwiiig i 
shy likci most Knglkhd^ 

Rugkin took prido in tlio wiiy in wliioti ti» 
ftooompaniod Bonwtimm by liiiuiiilf niitl 
her Vonoiian friends, shone in iiicili fiaiiitiiMiti*. 
Austrian High Admiral camo to ¥tittieo for » Imiitiol 
was invited to give the signal Tlioy woiil m a ?i 
oharity to the Convent of the « Do gmd Brethren* 
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will do yourself a great deal of harm at the Carnival/’ 
said the Prior to her; '‘we all know what a dancer you 
are.” "Fancy Effie’s fame as a dancer having extended/’ 
writes Ruskin, "to the brethren of the Island Convent.” 
There were illuminations on the water to receive the 
Emperor, his present Majesty Francis Joseph, whom Ruskin 
describes as " a well-made youth, with rather a thin, ugly, 
not unpleasant face.” 

Sometimes, too, Ruskin went with his wife to gaieties 
at Verona, where the famous Marshal Radetsky, then in 
his 87th year, had his headquarters. Ruskin had a sincere 
regard for the old General, who on his part paid both 
to the English writer and to his wife the most graceful 
attentions. The description, in a letter home, of one of 
the Marshal’s balls gives a lively account of old-world 
courtesy : — 

"Verona, 2%tli January [1852]. — We arrived here very comfort- 
ably at two o’clock, and one of the Marshal’s aide-de-camps, Count 
Thun, was at the station. ... 

"Verona, th January . — have been as busy as I could be all 
day, in this heavenly city, and so could only send you the line I wrote 
last night. I will make Effie write you an account of the Marshal’s 
ball ; one of the chief points about it was that there was entertain- 
ment for everybody; there were musicians for the dancers, cards 
for the whist-players, sofas for the loungers, and a library for the 
readers, with all manner of valuable books laid open, so that instead 
of having to stand with my back to the wall in a hot room the 
whole time, I got a quiet seat — and a book of natural history. 
Effie was well dressed, and allowed by every one to be the reine du 
bal The old Marshal took her up the room himself to present her 
to the Mar^chale, and then to the Archduke, Charles Ferdinand, 
another of the sons of the Archduke Charles. The dancing was 
very much more spirited than ours: till twelve o’clock, when all 
the ladies were taken dowu to supper. There had meantime been 
tea, for all who liked it, in a room beyond the library — not tea 
handed over a counter by confectioners’ girls, as it is in London, 
making the people’s houses look like railw;ay stations, but tea made 
at a large comfortable table where people sat down and talked, and in 
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CJIIAF. larii*' p'IIk. tm iimkiT laniig «>in' i»f tlio M>ir»b»r» 

tiiD Thiifi— thi^ mum wiiii iiirt iw iit ti^thtnu 

liulitm* thp d| 4 3^|iir#liiil wm liwl waiter lism 

dtvwri iinrl wteKul iit llii^ tiiitl nf llin rtMiiii, jiiaI I# 
cliiiir, mmng ilmi tlivy nil Imi«I , 

m\ ka|4 riiniiiiig tfit«» tlic^ kiirhwi t« urilwr 
fit Inut lirfitiglit tnit n l«»wl i%t amin tiiiiwlf* 
ijfft IffiM UiiH)' thi-r littiD ; iinr tliiil ii p|i*»ri 

w’DfD DXt'w^lingly iitiil «iil nl 

qtiitrtrw of an h«mr. Tliiii—wit httiir fr«iti «ii«i < 
wiia iiH itnrit in imliianmrt In t!w m in litu 

for \m ianKiirlly liki^ tiiy iiiotlitir, iitiiiny 

lin tlu' itlim that jukh*!^ Inivii ^nm iiway williotil liaiii 
eriinforti'ihlo ; l»tit n-ijandtlly williritii hiititig i 

iinijtmni jantr/ my^ liia iii«ttrl «lr 

thii auhatiitittiil iittniilion In nil lii« fiirate llippi wiia gn 
Thn aupjH^r hniki^ m if il w’rrp tinmnl t« Im mUm^ pi»l U 
Tlitsm ’wm ntft a aingli» ftlinwy tliali «»f flurry pi 

** VKHc:m4» 4f/i Junr*, .. . , Wp arv PXrtmuii'rly 
Mfimhal linilpteky ^nit Initio lii,ii pkliirp 
aignattirtn I winh I multi write iw wtdt» ti.# an 

had lii'tni written at »iU iimtnul of M ; ami liin rtikf «if 
in mjt ntfW in Viinuiiu hdl liin riirringt? f^r ii», wliti , 
limintfi t)n our umng it whtii wp wanUmi ; ami iIip 
dtpauiipn ami anothur young riflii’nr ruiti# In iw i 
tins uviining. It w'aa |»li«aaiii| after lasing a* l*iiif in 
thn young mmxn riding --tliii sih-ii, Imiw, mmirj l^lai: 
iPat, and tlii horww mi ha|*j>y m ihtir ittiwtert, Irtit 
pliwi thii mrrkfn to a 

lliinkin and hm wifn llimiirndti!* r«n*t!ivtftl 
in a quint way, and gm^^ ©vtiiiitig |mrlip# itii 
and Italian aaqnaintaiioo. Tliify wi'^rn < 

oompatrioti who nlmnciiid tei bi in Vniiicn, \ 

Euikin'n lottara hnni©» of Satiii (Htr fiiltiorll mi 
and **a graat architoctiiriil afinrwawli 

pnotad vkit from tho Bialiop of Clifwd fWill 
**s©yeml kcturai on tho Itiiiaiiiaiicit lo 

tutor to thi Prino© of Wal«, m llio lio|w m 
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“ influence in that q[uarter ” — lectures which may or may not 0] 
have been passed on to his late Majesty. Of Lord Dufferin, ^ 
who came to dinner and to tea, we get a little sketch : — 

(Nov. 10.) ‘‘ The Venetians have certainly some reason to 
think the English odd people. Lord Dufferin was paddling about 
in the lagoons all the while he was here, in one of those indian- 
rubber boats which you may see hanging up at the door of a 
shop in Bond Street. He took it over to Lido and rowed some 
way in the sea with it ; when he landed, an Austrian coast-guard 
came to investigate him, and wanted to rip up his boat to see 
what was inside ! . . .” 

Euskin was in request as cicerone. Thus we read (Sept, 

16) : I showed the Dean (Milman) over the Duomo of 
Miirano yesterday, abusing St. PauTs all the time, and 
making him observe the great superiority of the old church 
and the abomination of its Renaissance additions, and the 
Dean was much disgusted.” But we may doubt whether 
Euskin had it all his own way, for in a later letter (Sept. 

20) we learn that the Dean is very fond of hearing him- 
self talk and very positive,’* though “very good and on 
the whole sensible.” English artists preparing pictures of 
Venice for the exhibitions — E. W. Cooke and David Roberts 
among the number — foregathered with their critic. Ruskin 
tells his father how much the paternal sherry was appre- 
ciated : “ the artists declared it was like the best painting, 
at once tender and expressive.” 

But these were only occasional distractions. Nothing 
was allowed to interfere for long or seriously with the steady 
prosecution of his work. He gives his father an account 
of a normal day : — 

“Venice, Sepiemler 26. — I rise at half -past six: am dressed by 
seven — take a little bit of bread and read till nine. Then we have 
breakfast punctually : very orderly served — a little marmalade with 
a silver leafage spoon on a coloured tile at one corner of the table; 
butter very fresh, in ice; fresh grapes and figs, which I never 
touch, on one side; peaches on the other, also for ornament chiefl; 

— I never take them; a little hot dish which the cook is bourn 
to furnish every morning, a roast beccafico or other little tin; 
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I'. kiclcHltAW ; liwfxfw Krtin, whitn bnsMl *ii«l eolfw’. Itiwn I m»4 

ur jilay till ti-n, whuii wn havM Jiraynt* . »ii4 KlH»i tt'mh 

ti> nt!’ lUid 1 dlruw till nbvi»H Thou { till •«;<’, wln’n »•« 

Imvi! IhucIi ; tljiM* I gu «tui j%u*! »k«’teh **f uk*’ iijl i!sr«», 

thuii mw fur Imur umi u liaU , imhw in .»n<l 4t««s for iliiniin «t 
Jivt), jtiay iiij w’tf till mnt'H ; “'it «»ti lli<’ *|5#in 

it! lUi i«llt* Wily ; ttm at *«v«n, writn nr ilraw liU i.uw, aisil gut 
rnfuly for IhxI.” 

In iho iluyj! ihuM ii{K^nl from S«’jtioml>*'r l^ol to .hmn 
1 Hri2 Huskin wrote tho '•* wt*i 

third vahtiiHsM of Tiir nf lViii«v, Ho wroiu in full 

onthuniwni. "My huiul atul lumrl," ho »ity* {Ftjh. i). * iirii 
alt(»j<«th«r in my Itook." Thi*. huwnvnr, »«« hut « fimi 
draft, and often aonlamud only thw iln^i«'ri|itivi* for 

which stutly on ih« hjw»1 wh* oMUtniiitl , K**’n*’ral rnflMHiionn, 
M well (Ui tho pruning and {adtahing of ihw wholo w«ro Iwft 
over far roviaion and further work at lumi», 

Nouhor Ituakiii'a litornry work, nor hi* aniatio puratnta, 
nor Booiid dmiraoiiuna ijitorrtjpliwl hi« ndigioua atmlina awl 
oxurciaoK. Hero at Vonioo. while at work «»n .Vfoa*'*, 

ho wrote "a coummntary of !K1 page* <tii Joh" (!>«!«, II), In 
hiH homo loltorH, too, ihi?ro am ramful aiiatyaea ami oottaliona 
of iliWo u»at)hi«g on varioiia {mtnia- on tho i*»Hlmiat*i) own* 
ooption, for inatawn), of rightootianeaa. an«l mi tho ridalionii 
liotwoon rioh aitd jaatr. Htieh amdie* wore not iitendy 
Htorary or critioa! ; they tundod to udifioation , lli«y wem 
aida to pominal rwligion. Ho rwgmi* in ouo loinwr that hi* 
obaorvanoo of outwanl eoromt>ni«a---aueh a» iiia Soripiuro 
rojwlinga, family prayora, awl ohumii-goiug did not Iwatl 
to «uoh truo oontrition a» ho could dwaim. In other hutora 
ho disouasoB with hia fathor lb« doubta and dinioulttea that 
boHot him in tho maimor of Dtviuo rovidation, and then 
oomoa a pioco of roUgioua oxportimeu in which douhia awl 
doapondoncy vanish hoforo oamoat n^aoluliona and anawered 
prayer 

fl, 1852 J. . . . Owe day Utt w.^nb I 
wa« gBtdng very norwaw alHiut Ui« tmJiHmi feeling of »l**atl»a 

18 throat, though in iuwlf atiob a trifta, ... I hngaa lliiuktitg 
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ov&^ past life, and wliat fruit I had had of the joy of it, which 

jp3^ssed away, and of the hard work of it ; and I felt nothing 
blit; dLiscomfort in looking back; for I saw that I had always been 
'myself in one way or another. Either for myself, in 
doLo.^ things that I enjoyed, i,e, climbing mountains, looking at 
pictnxr^^j 6tc. ; or for my own aggrandisement and satisfaction of 
^ gratify my affections in pleasing you and my 
that I had never really done anything for God’s service. 
TiLoxi I thought of my investigations of the Bible and found no 
coxo-Lort in that either, for there seemed to me nothing but darkness 
aEtd ^ioubt in it ; and as I was thinking of these things the illness 
inoroa^sed upon me, and my chest got sore, and I began coughing 
jnjsb I <iid at Salisbury, and I thought I was going to have 

anotilLor violent attack at once, and that all my work at Venice 
mixst; Ue given up. This was about two in the morning. So I 
<x>XLSX<i®red that I had now neither pleasure in looking to my past 
lifo, xxor any hope, such as would be any comfort to me on a sick- 
bo<i, of a future one. And I made up my mind that this would 
never do. So after thinking a little more about it, I resolved 
tbLa.f> a-t any rate I would act as if the Bible were true; that if it 
wero not, at all events I should be no worse off than I was before ; 
fbarl; I would believe in Christ, and take Him for my Master in 
wlia.t;ever I did; that assuredly to disbelieve the Bible was quite 
as <±ifiB[cult as to believe it; that there were mysteries either way; 
ajDKi tiliat the best mystery was that which gave me Christ for a 
Mlstsbex*. And when I had done this I fell asleep directly. When 
I roso in the morning the cold and cough were gone; and though 
I still unwell, I felt a peace and spirit in me I had never known 

before, at least to the same extent; and the next day I was quite 
wesIJ., 3,nd everything has seemed to go right with me ever since, 
an ciiscouragement and difficulties vanishing even in the smallest 
tlxings. . . 

Tlie religious tone and moral purpose which govern the 
a-x^gximent and inspire the appeal in The, Stones of Venice 
caixxo from the very heart of the man. They were at once 
ixxspiration and his encouragement : — 

his Fcdh&r.) AprU 14, 1852. — ^Eke fact is one’s days 
Hxixsii "be either a laying up of treasure or a of it; life is either 
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an olibing or a flowing tiiln ; ami ovory night «»m mtiat 
18 80 mnrh of my furtUHo gonw irrevtM'afily with m»lli 
storo it or to Iw givon in o*rhtt«go for it ; or, Iti'ro !« a 
of gtHjil m’rviro dmip amt iiiUjnwt got, ginml viiioyartl il 
whidt very aa-iuriMUy ‘ wlwtmivor i* right, that I shall rt’«< 

Tho Inngor loUor jtt»l oitml in<lioiiti'« noun* mtN 
of lluakin'H mirly faith, ami iti iho .si cumt vt4mi 
*SVo;«’a of FfHiVr may Ih» ftnttul iho fir«l 
works whicli wtsro writtiU in a lomjM^r titlVoronl 
oxolusivo l^roUmlantigjn that im caiiio in nflor 
do{)lor« anti donounco. Hitch a jtassagw as ihi 
thinl chapter on tlio Madonna of Mitranu horahl* 
sequent power ttf sympathy wilii every kind o 
religious emotion, and oven of sincere agtmslio 
his own views hroiwionotl, so <i«i his piwer «»f i 
expand. 

Euskin's religious oxertuses were accompanietl, 
bo added, now as always, hy much practical Iwr 
*' I oan this time slmw yoti," lio writes lc» his father 
16, 1852), " }uno tito monoy has genu to iho lust 
I have given a groat tieal iti cliarify. There is mM 
one man of the htwer classes wlmm I have «vi 
in Venice w'ht» does not come bogging, ami with 
justness of claim ns liahitual impr«*viitenc« cat 
any one." His wife, lot», visiteti the }M»or and sicl 
the hospitals and in their own homes. Nor w< 
charities forgotten. In tiiese It is father licit** 
almoner, and Euskin sent him the names and 
of poor and deserving nion, struggling artists at 
whom ho was to soaroh out and help. 


111 

Oooasionally in the hsllers of this jairiod «»!w 
anticipations of those wider smnal problems of ih 
distribution of rushes and jxiverty, of luxury an 
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letters to the times on politics 27S 

wMcli were afterwards to occupy so much of his time and Ci 
thoughts ^ 
iJSfove'inher 12, 1851.) — was rather struck yesterday by three 
paragraphs in Galignani — in parallel columns — so that the eye 
ranged from one to the other. The first gave an account of a 
girl aged twenty-one, being found, after lying exposed aU night, 
and having given birth to a dead child, on the banks of the canal 
near Maidstone, I think — ^but some English county town; the 
second was the fashions for November, with an elaborate account 
of satin skirts ; and the third, a burning to death of a child— or 
rather, a dying after burning — because the surgeon, without an order 
from the parish, would neither go to see it nor send it any medicine.” 

In after years — and first, prominently, in Sesame and 
Lilies — Ruskin made much of arguments or appeals from 
cuttings in the newspapers, arranged by 'Tors Clavigera” — 
by chance, but by chance that hit the nail on the head. 
During his present sojourn at Venice Ruskin put his 
thoughts on public affairs into the form of three letters to 
the Times, dealing severally with the principles of taxation, 
representation, and education. They were not printed at 
the time, but the manuscript of the first two was found 
among his papers after his death ; the third seems to have 
been used as the appendix on "Modern Education'' in 
The Stones of Venice, The other letters are now included 
in the Library Edition of his Works, and they form an 
important episode in Ruskin's life. They reveal the 
development of his political views, and they were the 
occasion of some estrangement between father and son. 
More and more Ruskin had become convinced that there 
saw something rotten in the state of political society. He 
was a Republican as against institutions or laws which 
oppressed the poor ; and a Conservative as against theories 
and reforms which were based on doctrines of liberty and 
equality. Something must also be allowed for his natural 
affection for the side of the minority. This is a view he 
put forward himself in a letter to his father:— % 

" Stmday, 16^ November [18513.--I |. do not suppose that at any 
previous period of history there has been mace open Cbinmunimii 
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tux»lly Willi iillirwi 111 till’ fiirti i»C mil WHI, Tliii iltiviiiiilicin 

wiw li (rmr,y k’gtiti ifi m iwrrAmry n 4 i*fiii *4 vtnirtpi 
Imt till’ wliirli ihiil frpii^.y frmrln'ii iit ilii |if>. 

mimm llip <»f lliti iiftrr sliiifnT i|ppl-iiii*ili»ii iiiir 

rf*.' 4 |ir*rt,iil 4 p LHiiiliiti Tli«’rr^ 4«:uirr4ly ,i r»«*l f«»r nil 

this «ii’s|n*r4li’ «»n in guvrriuist'iit •», iiml nmi 

Uif iiniVPiiiPiil iiiiwiig thn h»wpr wliirli *4 miinm llwy iirn 

liithi likflj t»i giihlp l*y mtiy wry nr nilir^rLiil j«ritiri|»b, . , , 

litiwtivrT, I mnut tiitmi iintt nut gpt nymi*^i%itmmg wiili tlm 

liiiilirnlH, I’llfip with m»inp tha! I <iiii a |4r«t f'liiiiijr- 

viitivn ill Fmiin% iMiriumi Ihprp t‘Vpryl«»ily rmlirah a grtiiit 
ripiiriil in AuHtriii* hpriium* llirw rvpryUwtly E r^niiM’rvsilii-tf. I 
thill %vhy I aiii »*» {m rrpiittirt^fi, 

I iiiriin, iHil 1114 imtiiig) h^ llint ilipy alwayti itilli tlunr lirtnU 

iigainiit till’ Htrmiii, I lliitl it f«*r nip thn jawitiini/'* 

In thw Hjiirit of rt?v«itt Hiiskiin fruiii ilisiiiiii nyriti ml 

VnnicHh Hurvayinl tlw niiitti nf jwlii$r-?i in Krigliiiitt. Chiilinlk.! 
l'iniin<n}miion Inii! \mm niirrtii«k i^tii IrnliUnl liiwi iir«i. 
paeifiacl. UliHrliHin hwl nirnfFinl init., I»ttl lint iiiiiviiniPiii 
fnr linforin iwniinnnt, Chirit Liiwn tiiitl tw^on mlMilinliwt, 

Imt tlm (hnim’rviitivn pnrty undrr |iifiriii4i wnpi iiill Inin- 
knring mfittr n rninrii to jirotwiinii. Eurly in iH^t Ijiinl 
ffnlin UuKHrirB ( itiin’minniil. Iniil tmwn ilnfpfili?il. tiisl.. nn 
Ijort! Htmih’y H fmiliirn in form iiti jiilinitibiriilinii, tiiiil rti- 
tiiriuiil to nflini?* lliii internal finnlti lielwiteii Ifiini Jnliii 
imcl Lnrcl Eiilnnirsliin liml Inil In tliii riMipnilii’iii of lliti 
lattiir* iwkI iliPii in the tit ftir till wltinli mumml ijie tli4V-iii 
of thii formor. In Falirmiry Lnnt Hiiiiiley (l#in{ 

Dorliy) wim Eritrin llitibifir, wlili riinraoli im ilimierllor of 
tliii KieliiH|iiiir and lontlnr in iho Hiiiiim tif 

It wiiK lit tldii riioiiiniii tliiii lliiikiri wrol*t liw litlferK. 
In tliii first of tlif.irfn iiftor a pai^iiig iiiortr fit Hknndi fi.?i 
a iiiiiro novoliit, lici iliaoiiwtal ilni {niliny of |V«to Trails 
and tilt {.iriricii{jliii of taiaikm— alointy defriittiiig the 
formar, and with rogiiitl to th« latlar inlforiitifig tlmmi iitiil 
gradtiatfid tamticin. Ho wiui only atmiii Inilf-iiHtoiitnrj 
hofore his tiiiit; for ho tmouf^, aiii only m griwliimlntl 
iMoittii-tiix, but a m iiiciiiiiei. In itii 
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mmmd liti^kiii iwlvtHiaitHt ii HyittJin cif imivorKal 

«iitTriiKi» cKiiiiliiiiril wit!i whiit in liitiir tlisciisiicms worti 
tiiill«3!i ” fninrliiHtm/* Kvt^ry timii wm to havo hh 

volo, Inii viiii\*4 wi’fi' tt» liii wto^linfl m wc?ll im ooiintocl ; 
woiglil l«niig iiitiirlinf moro i^sjHn'iidly to pniptirty and 
vdiioiitiiiii. 1lii.fi tvht kronght hini to thy Huhjyyt 

Ilf II third in whtt’h ho diHrtiHmHl thy Frinei}.i!yg of 

Eiilloiitiuli. Ity plyiiihah in thv Ktihjrrl^nutityr of yducmtioil, 
llifit ii ?dioiilti iiirdiidi? Ninurnl Hhlory. Ihligion, iincl tho 
of , iiiith ^vith rcigard lo iin Mcopo, tiiiit 

it ptioiilfl till NiitiomiL 

Tliia nfiliifino wiia got forth by llioikin two yyiirn after 
tjiirlylo hiitl pnldblirtf lua }\irnp}dfh, iti which 

work ii iloiitiilrHM owoit aoniotliing of inspiration; it ia, 
liciwovor. worth iioihnng that tho dimdplos tnnitiiHiut of 
llio iln^irio, if ainntiir in apirit, waa inoro priHnao anti deliiiito 
tliiiii hw iiiitalor‘H. liuakiifa ptditieal writings, now and 
iifiorwiirtla, inay have lioon praetiaiihlii t»r iinpracticaWci; 
hilt lit liny raio ihi^y wi?rt^ direotecl to practical enda; 
tiitty iiiiiy hiivii haikofl towartla tlio aky, hut they trod 
tlio ciiiriti. 

Itnakiii'a fntt'ior wii« a Tory of the olti miliool, aiicLan 
tuliniror of Hisnitli. whoso proconi of odnoatiiig hii piiriy 
tiiid ii-M yot hiinlly Iwgiiin Tho Itiidiciil pill, which, with 
iciftit! Tory gihlirig, Ruaktii propoacal to apply to the 
latiiy politid, wait niitnriilly unaoooptahlti at thci domostio 
}nai4c|Uiirtt!rs ; i\m Loitt.irs. Ui which the ion atiiiohtMi groat 
itii{M:triaiioo, iiiiit whicli lio particularly tioiirod to piibligh 
ill tlio tliioi yiJiir of graoin IHfdi, wore put on the paternal 
Iricki* Thci oorrcipoiidenoo hotween faihcir and ion tells 
iti own itciry:-'-- 

** Mmrfh 1 4.- -I doiiT know wliathrr ymi Imw foiiaci my Timm 
lelters wortfi »iincil«g, or wlmthar tliii Timm will put tlitm in, 
lint I nithtr !io|« •o— not in the hopt of tlitir doing any good at 
{iriMitil, hut laifiaiwo I want to }m able to refer to thim in futurt, 

I wa« II iiterii kiy wlieri tlio pniiint design for th# Hou^ of 
Parttatatnl wm chi^iin--*but I said in mi iaitont it iwii ’rile. I 
did not my m in print, I Ml toal m one would mm 
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p. for a hoy*ii l«il f wi^li imw tlial I liml writlnn 

in tho Tini^^t r«*nl4 r4*m rt^for lfi my limn »uunl i:i|titiiiiii. In 

likt! iitiinmT I flio Timrg will put |r.ilfn;i in, ff»r Imwily 

y(»}tr« hf*iioi% if i Iivi% I liku t«» I** r^fi^r tri |li»m 

ami fW ^ f tiilil ymi i«>, nml iii»w y«sti i%m l*i fiini n 

out,* Ami wiiiilcl givi» llwni, IiiiIp it 

may !h! ihwhi!*!*' !<» il** nt pmnail,** 

** Miiirh •{ liiid yt^Mlnrtlay ymir inrr ltitl«r fri»iii Ifpriin, 
l>nt wim mnry tn hmv Imm my iiif»ihi’r tlini y»»ti «'pr» ftiiip*)iiig 
y(nirHolf lM»faUHo yim «|i«l tmt agr«m wtlli tij*% nml I mn i«*rfy llini 
in tlu.i of yi*nr liiUair in lrnv«^|liii|l I tmtp vmimnl y*iii iliii 

lulcliiioiml %Ycirk of Irflimii. Km^* itilnr iinlil I gr-l 

luui tium wo will talk alanit itiom* lail «1«* n »4 tPi y«airiirlf 
you think 1 mn Inrniiig rojuiMioun. I mn, I jiiti %%-tiiit 

I was ten ymrB in nil rrnporiji lait mso, ttwi I Iia%'p iifil llw 
Jaeohite ■rei!|a?rt for the Hltwrla whirli I IiipI llnm , wteui I wa,« 
at (Jollege I uwil to aliiinl up ftir Jimim If. I tmYii ripriainly 
ehanged nO' opinifui ainre I wnUe itm in ilnn Srrm /.cifiipi 

alamt loyal ty* I nirant llm wor«l t«> signify wlitl ii rpally 
in the long run signify'-- foy ally, h»r Im)- i»r Uw ; Im llie 

King an long m Im <»lwervpi4 ami ropr^^ionU hiw , siml a toti\ iitii 
merely of twialiliuhrtl liiwa at a parfinilnr l$nit% hiil «f iliti |»riii*njilti 
of law am! ohtniieiu'e' in gtmoniL Aa ihp iinivt»f«l milfrag© 
in my letter, if yot* Imik *»ver it mrefnlly y«4i %%ill mm Ilia! I »iii 
juHt m far from utiiver«l ^uffragi'i m you mm atwl lli-nt Ity iii| 
meaaure, one man of jmrla ami rank wmihl oiiiWfUgh In irolitig n 
whole ihoal of the iiioli. . . . lliii I ii % gr%ltill«itiii fttul iiMilrAn 
iniiilt to makti any 1111111 iiira|aihle of yonuy an let 

the proper weight ki altiieliial t«i Ida opltiifin, . . , A* l«*r 
I have no anlmcmtiy iipiiimt tditi. I liww^ ii*itldng .utmuii Wmwi 
work* give iim the Mm ut km Iteing a mmmmmh ktl 
clover; only tim lant |ior»oti fit itiake m lliniirfillor »! iii« Kt.^ 
chequer. Ferhiipii Worn! wiii wtiriti ; I lldiik il in I'pry likely tlif» 
may go a« much hratni to writje a luttl t«» iiiiikti % tiify 

good politioian, in tliti itiCKliirn of ilie term. . . ,** 

A letter from Ruskiti'* felhor (ilatetl JUiuMMUwr, 80th 
March 18fi2) BtatfH hut goneml view oa the itjuwifou. In 
terms which other ami less partial oriliwt baTO oRmadopiAd, 


THE LETTERS SUPPRESSED ^ 

and whicli must Lave caused no little cLagiia aiid dlupi> CH 
ment to a son wIk^ filial affections were now 1 
be separated from complete intellectual symp.itliy ; 

“I sliall to letters for Times on my return, aj viri 
it. My feelings of attacks on your books aii-d on your 
writing differ from yours in tins way. I tMok all atta^ki mi 
books are only as the waves beating on Eddystore 
wbeims your politics are Slum Buildings liable to be kno»’l.,d livWTi , 
and no man to whom authority is a useful engine ihould ci|w,5« 
him^lf to frequent defeat by slender forces. 

“Your sneer at the age making a clever novelist Chincelb.r 
of Exchequer would already have pained yourself. Bliaell may 
end weakly, but at present he commands tbe Home, and m a aiat^b 
for Lord John or any man in it, and his adroitness and information 
are astonishing.*’ 

Here, for the time, the matter rested. Ruskin did iioi 
prei^ his father any further. The letters, then, were con- 
signed to the shelf, but the views expressed in them re- 
mained and developed in Ruskin*s mind. Twelve jmm kttr 
they were embodied in his treatise entitled Unio tkw 
For once his father’s judgment was in |»rt at l»«t at 
fault. So far as Ruskin stood for aristocracy demo- 

cracy in the machinery of government, his {»litical edifice 
indeed, been submerged. But the principl« of fi«al 
policy, of taxation, and of national education for which he 
argued in 1852 have stood, and have been gradually more 
and more adopt^ed in this country, for sixty years— whatevif 
fate the future may have in store for them. Whether they 
were ind^d firm as Eddystone lighthouse, the future will 
show ; but the past has already vindicate them froia ih# 
character of “Slum Building'’ Mmnwhile these Ictier?! 
on politic®, and the di^u^ion of them with hm 
were a distraction foom Ruskin^s work on T%f f*J 

Fcfifoe. And yet not wholfy a distr^lioB ; th® thoughli on 
scx^ial and politick ^conditions which thitf fill^ hii ttifiii 
inform^ mmB of the mcBl vitol in 

that book. It is a signal instooe of luikiii » 
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J\ raiitgo ihaf iho iniiii3 Ini^k whbh a mw iiit4irfirtiliitiiiri 
of a Hchool of iirciliifootiiri? ooniHinod iilmi ii cliiiplur wiiiuh 
was io boooiiio tlio gospol of a oortiiiii Hoiiiiol t»f 


IV 

Tw'O oihor diilriu’tioim hb ngtilur wurk. of a 

iliilbront kiiul, rtiiiiiua to l»o iijouIioihhI lM)|brti wo Itfavii 
Vuniiua On Doooialnir Ilk 1851, Turutir ilird. loul ilitiiigli 
thi) prociHo toriim t>f tliu will woro aot jol kiitovn, liiuikiri 
loarnt at ouoo tloit lio luul Iwtiii a|i|»oiiiii!tl mi 
Tho poHiiioo wag to iavolvo lihii in iniiiiy worrioi-i, tiiii for 
tho moment ii filUid him with now* intoro»l« iinct oEtniti- 
monlE. Tlioso, lunvovor, may more ooiivc^iiieiilly \m m- 
Horvocl for a lalor ohaptor (XXI.)« Aiioilior afTiiir wdibli 
oooupiad goiim of hia time and thonghia at Vutiitui wiiw flni 
aoqniiition which ho hcqa^^d to {a,)rmiado tini Triialoci In nlhiw 
him to niako on I'hoir iHihalf of tw«i |nctnriii hy Tiiilonit for 
tho National Gallery* There w*agan opjMirinnity of mimiring 
iho Cruciii^iotn'* in St, (higgiamn and iliti grimt " lliirriago 
in Cana/' of tho Salntc. Anunjg I ho Truatcog of tliii Halioiiiil 
Gallery wan Lord Langdciwno, wttli whom llnakiu had 
gome Hcuinaintanian Ho opened t ho aubjoct. io llio Tritaloca 
in March 1852; iinligiod the gupimrt of L«inl ridiiiiiriltiti ; 
and wan in corrcHpondcnmi ftirihor with Sir Gliarba Kaiii- 
lake, who Wiii then Proaidont tif thii lluynl Aciiidoiiiy iis 
well ai a Triwteci of iJm (hdlory. Ilm firii itiiiwura .itoitt 
to haf© boon ©ncouraging, thongh Itnaktii cliiifoib--iiii wliti 
has not?— at ih© ciilaioriiicHg of olliidid wiiyu ”1 liiifo 
a letter from Sir Charlcg Kimlhiko/* ho wrti«» to hti 
father^ on May Kh ** * . . witli gome r©|airl of 

progreag roBptJCling Naitomil (lallcry mid Tiiitorot, 1 will 
oncloso you his lottiir on Tuomhiy, but. iinist iihiiw tl lo 
Homo pcoplii to-morrow, I fear noiliing cmi la* --liity 
arc too slow* but .1 iifii ghul t-o find llnii .1 Intvci mnm 
power, even witli such immovablo m Truitees for 

the National (lallory,*' The Triiiittii, iriii.aiiwliilii, wirii 

* 8ii« lftil<iw» |i, 31 L 


:>ecuned by the national gallery 27H 

Edward Cheney, who, as Ruskin ur.t-rwirijs t’H 
leved, “put a spoke in the wheel for pure spile.’ ^ TL ^ 
rejection of Buskin’s proposal is recorded in the minuUs of 
a meeting of the Trustees on June 7, 1872 : 

Itead A letter from Mr. Buskin, at Venice, (d ihe link Maj, 
addressed to Sir Charles Eastlake, and enckk^ing une fr>ni Mr. 
Cheney, m the former of which Mr. Rnskin sutol tliat willing 
to undertake to procure for this Gallery twu pkiure:- by 
the ‘Marriage at Cana* in the Madunna della and the 

Crucifixion ’ in St. Cassiano ; the former valued by him at £'AKm, 
the latter at ^7000. But although he would use M^ endeavours to 
procure them at a less cost, he is unwilling to move in the mit-tcr, 
unless the Government will ultimately sanction the exjitTidiiare of 
^12,000 for the two pictures. 

“ Resolved — ^That the Trustees do not find themselves in a |K«itkiii 
to ask from the Government so considerable a sum as that respired 
by Mr. Ruskin as the basis of his negotiation for the pkturei in 
question, especially as Mr. Cheney does not entirely contar wiA 
him in his valuation of the works, and as the Tni.'^tow have not 
sufficient means of arriving at their true value ; they therefore re- 
quest that Sir Charles Eastlake will be so obliging as to comniuaieate 
to Mr. Ruskin their unwillingness that he should proceed farther in 
this matter.** ^ 

So ended Ruskin’s attempt to procure for this country two 
of Tintoretto’s finest works. It was hm first disappoint- 
ment, in matters where he was personally ©oiicK*niecl, in 
connexion with the National Gallery. The Turner Bequeit 
was to be attended with other disappointmeats, jet more 
poignant — as we shall see hereafter. 

The negotiations with the Trustees of the National 
Gallery kept him at Venice beyond hk ap|»iated ^ 
his lease of the Casa Wetzler was up, and at the 
of May he moved into lodgings in St. Mark s *' 

is very deKcious” he wrote (May 16), up 

1 iii § ^ GnUerf 

Ruskin by a slip of memory ^tm 185S : Hois^ -I laptxi 

the transaction in 1845. 164, p. 47. 
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UHO 

HAF* ilm pliuM), m Turiu^r funiwt imi hug iig«t wlitti 

ilm firKt pi«l4ir« i ilofinitliHl ’Jiiliui iiml Imt Niiwi 
wiiH at Voiiicii yul fiirlliiir liy ilm llwfi **f 

hiH wifo H jiiwulB» lluakiii liiiit lib nimjiiritHiH, iiml 
wtiigt?. cif ih'O allair ii m if lu^ liiivr- ii 

It. tihnllongt^ lit tight a Fr*»in tliin hv v-% 

by flu3 giHtil ullhu^H <tf Mr. di«in»y. iltii jiitiifin! i 
ciiif ainitc! him fur aurntt timi?; and it %hm ihr t‘'iid 
liofori) Im and hin wlfu kdt, huiimwiual buiiiiil, \iit li tin 
piurt of iho HiMamei and tliird folttmoa of liifi liiiuk 
out Thtiy roturiuni by tlui Si. Ctoltuml and ItirHkii 
a day or two among tho aooima of mmiif of liiri Imia. 
Tumor drawingH 

AtliOU\ Sumituj^ 4 (h Juty |IHrri|. <!«» not kiit*w 

liava rtiiiohiid a morn diiighlfitl piitn^ fur i% Huiidiiy » rral. 
a now inn horn, nut a fiuihi«*niilili* hutol, Inti wiiiidh 
Tho wtmtlior wioi hivtily ytmloniiiy» and thin tnuriiiii|| r 
and tho contriuit Iwtwiion tho filtli ami vim iif Vnnim Jiinl ll: 
of tho icano wlucit I havn hafuri» nu? tu.duy in mimmp 
prmmon. . , . Tlia wamo kdoro my winiluw t hi-fi tsioriiini 
of tha incmt i^xquiHito purity and |a!n,c**’ ; a g*«Ht dp-al liku l: 
our windows at (inunuuni, hut iIip grmm i4|ii|«^.n ldl| |r 
and «oft43r, all lirukim into jovmt knulln iiitd filiidtl*‘'«l mdlli 
and eluHti-irH of pina, iiml iihuvi» ihiin a umm uf miimy r* 
diailgurod hy dobria or ghtrinrn, hut with ihp mpm glitl 
Mtarry fragiimnti upon thidr diinkti* iiiitl pruwiitng liiPin with 
llntii and thraiuk of aiWur, iind lli« Tirinii iiiiiriiittring in il 
—not a wliitii glaaiar liul rlmir iiinl iinii 11*1 i 

that ite itmnd b liko th« gimilti voion of oiio of oiir Kiigls-nli 
and down thii vallay, |»roinimliiry lioytunl |irtiiiiuiilu-ry uf | 
dim with tha morning niiat ami nittisliiiiii, 1 liiiil mu itltii 
wai »o Imutifully plaaotl, hut oim niiwi rmi at a pliirp bd«»i 
be knowtn^^ 

Voiiioo wa« a by-wurk ; it wun mmmg tim fiiddi4 iii] 
that Knskiii fblt hiirmolf to bo iipoii lii.H liiilifci lujalli. 


CHAPTEE XIV 

CHAMPION OF THE PRE-PAPHAELITES 
( 1851 ) 

the midst of .this helplessness came thunder as out of a 

clear sky — a letter from Buskin in The Times in our defence.” 

—Holman Hunt {The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood). 

Our scene now changes from Venice to London, and in the 
chronicle of Ruskin's literary work from architecture to 
painting. We leave The Stones of Venice still in process 
of being shaped, and Modern Painters uncompleted but 
laid on the shelf, and turn to his championship of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

I 

After the first of his Venetian winters, Euskin had 
returned home by Genoa and the South of France, staying 
for some days on the road to study the cathedrals of 
Valence, Vienne, Lyons, and Bourges. He reached England 
in the middle of April (1850), and, after a short visit to 
his parents at Denmark HiU, settled with his wife at 
their house in Park Street for the London season. His 
impressions of a crush are lively, and might have been 
written by Dickens : — 

“ My dearest Mother, — Horrible party last night — stiff — ^large 
— dull — fidgety — strange — mn-against everybody — know-nobody 
sort of party. Naval people. Young lady claims acquaintance with 
me. I know as much of her as Queen Pomare.^ Talk. Get avpuy 

1 Queen Pomare of Otaheite made a treaty with Prance, pro- 
(Society Islands) was one of the viding for the occupation of the 
actors in the Prichard affair,” island, but Mr. Prichard, consul 
which had caused some political and medical man to the Queen, 
excitement a few years before the persuaded her to repudiate it and 

date of this letter. The Queen had to appeal for English protection. 
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as soon as I can — ask who she is — Lady Charlotte Elliott — as wise 
as I was before. Introduced to a black man with chin in collar. 
Black man condescending. I abuse several things to black man, 
chiefly the House of Lords. Black man says he lives in it — asks 
where I live — I don’t want to tell him — obliged. Go away and 
ask who black man is. Mr. Shaw Lefevre — as wise as I was 
before. Introduced to a young lady — young lady asks if I like 
drawing — go away and ask who she is — Lady Something Conyngham. 
Keep away with back to the wall and look at watch. Get away at 
last — very sulky this morning — Hope my father’s better — dearest 
love to you both. — ^Ever, my dearest mother, your most affec. son.” 

Euskin and his wife went also to Court, and the occasions 
are described in letters to his father : — 

“ Park St., 4 o’clock, May 1850. — I got through excellently 
well, and I believe did what was right — and I thought that Prince 
Albert put something like markedness into his bow, but that may be 
his general manner. The Queen looked much younger and prettier 
than I expected — very like her pictures, even like those which are 
thought to flatter most — ^but I only saw the profile — I could not see 
the front face as I knelt to her, at least without an upturning of the 
eyes, which I thought would be unseemly — and there were but some 
two or three seconds allowed for the whole affair. After waiting an 
hour and three-quarters I think they really might allow people a 
quarter of a minute each, and time them off. The Queen gave her 
hand very graciously, but looked bored ; poor thing, well she might 
be, with about a quarter of a square mile of people to bow to. I 
met two people whom I have not seen this many a day — Kildare 
and Scott Murray — had a chat with the former and a word wuth 
Murray but nothing of interest. . Dearest love to my mother.” 

{Undated.) “ We got through gloriously, though at one place there 
was the most awkward crush I ever saw in my life — the pit at the 
Surrey, which I never saw, may, perhaps, show the like — nothing else. 
The floor was covered with the ruins of ladies’ dresses, torn lace, 
and fallen flowers ; but Effie was luckily out of it, and got through 
unscathed, and heard people saying, ‘ What a beautiful dress ! ’ just 
as she got up to the Queen. It was fatiguing enough, but not so 
awkward as I expected. Effie had no difficulty nor was in any 
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embarrassment. I hope to be out to-morrow early. Dearest love CE 
to my mother.” X 

The gaieties of the London Season did not conduce to 
speedy progress with The Stones of Venice, nor, it would 
seem, to his satisfaction in any respect. In a letter to his 
father of Eeb. 8, 1852, containing an account of his steward- 
ship of time and health, he says that in the spring of 1850 
he “came home very well and set to write my book. But 
then came three months of society, and late hours; then 
after a little useless trip in the autumn, good hard work 
and a great deal of worry with the engravers, writing Stones 
of Venice all winter.'' 

The first volume was published on March 3, 1851. The 
three parts of the large folio work of illustrative Plates, 
entitled Examples of the Architecture of Venice, appeared 
successively in May and November of the same year. After 
the publication of the Stones, Ruskin went with his wife on 
visits to Cambridge ^ and Farnley,^ and afterwards for a little 
rest to Matlock. They then returned to London for the 
season, and Ruskin became engaged in another crusade. 


II 

Ruskin was now one of the literary figures of the day, 
and the circle of his acquaintance was widening. He had 
become known — in what precise way I have never been able 
to ascertain — to Carlyle. He was a member, though not an 
habitue, of the Athenaeum Club. He was often with Rogers. 
And he was seeing a good deal of Coventry Patmore. It 
was through Patmore that Ruskin was drawn into a new 
interest. It was supposed at the time, and has often been 
repeated since, that Ruskin was the inspirer of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. On the other hand, by reaction 
from this view, it is sometimes asserted that Ruskin had 
nothing to do with the movement. The truth is between 
the two statements. Ruskin himself afterwards explained 
that “ the painters were entirely original in their thoughts 

1 See above, p. 235. ^ See below, p. 290. 
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OIIAI*. anti mtioptiiuliait in tluar ; Imi, tin ilm «»tl 

XIV. chvihI mmw iiis|itriiiiiiii in liin 1* 

thijy wiirti all tliaiply intliibittil in iiin 
iMivooiiay* Tlus BnillinrlitKal liml lint?ii foriiintt, m: 
rdatiKl (p, tHl), in IH4H. In ihn fi41nw'tiiL! y*n%t 
pieiiirt^H with tlin injatia initiiilH IMIJI Iia4 Imt’ii i- 
In IHaO hiwi lipjHiuml tlin firnt imiiilit’r <if tlmir <* 
frVrai., with itM iiuiitti l*.i nneoiirup’ iiiitf ■niifVirn*-’ 
atlhiirtinco to thn miiiplichiy of iniUirn." In if 
Aciuhnny of 1H5CI iwa of iljo l»«%Hi44ii*0¥H pii'liin 
Hohooi had hmm ahown -MilliiinH ’‘tlirini in ili*’ 
IfiH Parcinta** and Holiniin HniitH '^ilniidin miti 
Tha Brothiirhood had thna fcnind mid iiroidniitioti 
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in a violent article, declaring that such 'work ‘ deserved no CH. 
quarter at the hands of the public.” “ Our strongest enemy,” ^ 
writes Holman Hunt, “advised that the Academy, having 
shown our works so far, to prove how atrocious they were, 
could now, with the approval of the public, depart from their 
usual rule of leaving each picture on the walls until the end 
of the season, and take ours down and return them to us.” 
Officials of the Academy itself fanned the flame. “In the 
schools (as we were told) a professor referred to our works 
in such terms that the wavering students resorted to the 
very extreme course of hissing us.” Other newspapers and 
magazines afterwards took up the hue and cry, and such 
attacks were calculated to be very damaging to young artists 
who had as yet no powerful patrons, and whose means were 
very narrow. The article in the Times filled Millais with 
alarm and indignation, and he bethought himself of some 
move to parry the blow. He was acquainted with Coventry 
Patmore ; he had painted a portrait of the poet’s first wife, 
and the subject of one of the pictures in the Academy, 
denounced by the Times — “The Woodman’s Daughter” — 
had been taken from Patmore’s piece, so entitled, in his 
volume of Poems. Millais knew that Ruskin was a friend of 
Patmore, and turned in his anger and vexation to the author 
of Modem Painters for help. Ruskin made a study of the 
pictures forthwith, and wrote the first of his famous letters 
to the Timies on the Pre-Raphaelites, explaining their 
principles and defending their practice. It appeared on 
May 13, and was followed up by another on May 30. The 
champion of the Pre-Raphaehtes was already censor of the 
arts, and hostile critics sneered at his “assumption of a 
power to bind and loose.” But he did in fact wield a power, 
very important to struggling artists — the power to seU. 

His praises found a purchaser presently for Hunt’s picture ; 
and Ruskin himself offered to buy Millais’s “Dove.” It 
had, however, already been bought by the artist’s friend and 
first patron, Mr. Combe of Oxford, to whom he wrote in 
great glee, describing Ruskin’s offer: “No doubt you have 
seen the violent abuse of my pictures in the Timm, which 
I believe has sold itself to destroy us. That, however, is 
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AP. quite an absurd mistake of theirs, for, in spite of their de- 
nouncing my pictures as unworthy to hang on any walls, 
the famous critic, Mr. Ruskin, has written ofiering to 
purchase your picture."' 

Millais and Hunt posted a joint letter of thanks to 
Ruskin, who forthwith sought their personal acquaintance. 
Hunt says that on the day following the receipt of the 
letter, which had given Millais’s address in Gower Street, 
Ruskin and his wife drove to the house, and after a mutually 
appreciated interview carried Millais off to their house and 
induced him to stay with them for a week. Millais’s 
exuberant interest in human experience, as well as his 
ehild-like impulsiveness in conversation, made him in a few 
days like an intimate of many years’ duration.” ^ I have 
dined and taken breakfast with Ruskin,” wrote Millais to 
Mrs. Combe on July 2, 1851, '' and we are such good friends 
that he wishes me to accompany him to Switzerland this 
summer. ... We are as yet singularly at variance in our 
opinions upon Art. One of our differences is about Turner. 
He believes that I shall be converted on further acquaint- 
ance with his works, and I that he will gradually slacken in 
his admiration.” Hunt’s artistic prospects at the time were 
almost desperate. He had written a letter, but could not 
tell, he says, where to find a penny for the stamp.” Ruskin’s 
intervention was ‘‘ as thunder out of a clear sky.” '' The 
critic had, amongst other charges, accused our pictures of 
being false in linear perspective. This was open to demon- 
stration. Ruskin challenged him to establish his case, and 
the cowardly creature skulked away, and was heard of no 
more.” Ruskin’s championship was, in fact, a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the Pre-Raphaelites. It encouraged the 
painters themselves, confirmed the wavering opinions of 
patrons and picture-dealers, and caused many of the critics 
to reconsider their opinions. 

Three years later Ruskin again wrote to the Times in 
praise of Pre-Raphaelite work. In the interval he had 
lost no opportunity of calling attention to their pictures in 
other places. Thus in revising the first volume of Modern 

^ Pre-EaphaeUtism and the Pre-Ra/phaelite Brotherhood^ vol. i. p. 257. 
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Painters for the fifth edition (1851), he alluded to their CH 
works as “ in finish of drawing and in splendour of colour ^ 
the best in the Academy ” ; then came the pamphlet upon 
Pre-Baphaelitism, next to be noticed ; while in The Stones 
of Venice he introduced frequent references to Millais, 
Eossetti, and Hunt. A lecture on the Pre-Kaphaelites at 
Edinburgh followed in 1853. In the following year’s 
Academy Hunt exhibited one of his greatest works, “The 
Light of the World.” Ruskin had for some time been his 
friend, and had taken a lively interest in this picture, for 
which, during its inception, he had suggested the title of 
“The Watchman.”^ On its completion Hunt had started 
on a journey to the East, and Ruskin came forward as in- 
terpreter of a work which, he felt, needed for its right 
understanding thought as deep and serious as had gone 
to its production. 


Ill 

In considering Ruskin’s relations with the Pre-Raphaelites 
it must be remembered further that though he had not 
directly inspired them, yet their practice and their theories 
were in accord with his teaching, and were in some sort 
the outcome of a general tendency to which his writings 
had contributed. We have seen already how Holman Hunt, 
duriog his student days at the Academy, had come across 
the first volumes of Modern Painters, and “felt that it 
was written expressly for him.” In revising that volume 
for a fifth edition, Ruskin came upon a passage which he 
felt had been written, though he knew it not, expressly for 
the whole Pre-Raphaelite school. It was the famous pas- 
sage — often quoted and often, as already said, misquoted — 
about the young artist “going to nature in all singleness 
of heart . . . rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing.” As he studied the works of the young 
Pre-Raphaelites, he saw that they had carried out this 

* William Holmam, Hunt, by F. W. Farrar, Art Amval publica- 
t.inn. -n. 10. 
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father duly passed on this critical chastening to his son, 
who replied in some temper : — -X 

{To his Father.) “ 9. — It is quite true that preface reads 

haughty enough ; but, as you say, I cannot write with a modesty I do 
not feel. In speaking of art I shall never be modest any more.” 

^^{Sept. 28.) . . . When I read those reviews of Fre-Raphaelit- 
ism, 1 was so disgusted by their sheer broad-faced, sheepish, swinish 
stupidity, that I began to feel, as I wrote in the morning, that I was 
really rather an ass myself to string pearls for them. It is not the 
malice of them — that, when it is clever, is to be met boldly and with 
some sense of its being worth conquering. But these poor wretches 
of reviewers do, in their very inmost and most honest heart, misunder- 
stand every word I write, and I never could teach them any better.” 

''In speaking of art I shall never be modest any more.” 

The intention was fulfilled only too well; but when had 
Ruskin written with any excess of modesty before ? "I 
never could teach them any better.” The reader of Ruskin’s 
books will admit, however, that the author did not weary 
in instructing a perverse generation, and was very well 
able to give blows as hard as any he received. Ruskin, like 
every other man of genius, has to be taken as he was. HSs 
teaching, one may think, might have been more persuasive, 
if it had been less dictatorial; but he was not so much a 
critic, as a crusader. 

Meanwhile a private appreciation of Pre-Raphaelitism 
came from a distinguished artist and an old friend, and 
gave Ruskin much pleasure : — 

{To his Father.) "Vevay, August 20, 1851. — I am deeply 
grateful for George Richmond's letter, both to himself and to you for 
copying it. Such a letter is indeed enough reward for much labour; 
but I am at a loss to understand the depth of the feeling he expresses, 
for there is nothing in the pamphlet but common sense, and he, of 
all men, has no reason to wish that his genius had been otherwise 
employed. To how many human souls has he given comfort, com- 
panionship, memory ; of how many noble intellects has he preserved 
the image ! What could he have done better and have looked back 
to with greater delight ? ” 

VOL. I. , ^ 
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A.P, Fre-Raphaelitism had even more to say about Turner 
than about the Pre-Raphaelites, and its history from this 
point of view remains to be noticed. It may, indeed, apart 
from its title, be called the first of Ruskin’s many pamphlets 
on that painter. It was written after a visit to Farnley. 
Mr. Walter Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, had been one of the 
oldest and staunchest of Turner’s friends, a warm admirer 
of his genius, and a constant purchaser of his works. Turner 
repeatedly visited him between 1803 and 1820, and after 
his death in 1825 ‘'could not speak of the shore of Wharfe,’’ 
on which Farnley Hall looks down, “but his voice faltered/’ 
At Farnley were preserved, and in large part are preserved 
still, numerous studies of the Hall and its grounds by the 
painter, a splendid series of drawings and a few oil-pictures. 
Ruskin had become acquainted with Mr. Francis Hawks- 
worth Fawkes, the son of Turner’s friend, and in April 
1851 he and his wife went to Farnley on a visit, that 
he might study there its art treasures. On the occa- 
sion of a later visit in 1884 Ruskin spoke the following 
words, which were entered by his hostess in the Visitors’ 
Book:— 

“Farnley is a perfectly unique place. There is nothing like it 
anywhere; a place where a great genius had been loved and ap- 
preciated, who did all his best work for that place, where it is 
treasured up like a monument in a shrine.’^ 

To Ruskin at the time of his earlier visit the shrine was 
still instinct with the spirit of the great genius. The 
master of the house had known the painter well, and had 
many reminiscences of him ; it is to Mr. Hawksworth Fawkes 
that some of the not very numerous extant letters of Turner 
are addressed, and it was he who made from hfe the well- 
known caricature-sketch of the little great man. He was 
able to show Ruskin where Turner had painted this effect 
or that; to take him on Turner’s favourite walks; and to 
tell him many an anecdote of the drawings and pictures 
on the walls. Ruskin stayed for several days, and every 
night he used to take one of Turner’s water-colours up to 
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his bsdroom, to look at it the first thing in the morning. ^ Cf 
Ruskin made brief memoranda of the Farnley pictures and ^ 
drawings and occasional references to them occur in his 
books, but it is in the pamphlet on Pre-Raphaelitism that 
his principal notice of them occurs. The pamphlet became 
indeed an account of Turner, written round the Farnley 
collection. To Mr. Fawkes, therefore, it was dedicated. 


IV 

Another pamphlet, put out by Ruskin in this same 
year (1851), created at the time a yet greater stir than 
Pre-Raphaelitism. This was his Notes on the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds — an appendix to The Stones of Venice, 
printed separately for the convenience of readers interested 
in other architecture than that of Venetian palaces.” 2 
The Gothic Revival in England was, it will be remem- 
bered,^ largely associated with a Catholic revival, Roman 
and Anglican. Ruskin, on the other hand, was at this 
time a strong and even a bigoted Protestant. It was 
essential from his point of view to dissociate the two move- 
ments; the more so because Pugin, with whose works 
Ruskin's architectural writings had some superficial kin- 
ship, was a convert to Roman Catholicism, and made it his 
object to ‘4ure” men '"into the Romanist Church by the 
glitter of it.” ^ Again, Ruskin’s historical references to the 
Venetian State, and its hostility to the Papal power, had in- 
troduced remarks on the proper functions of Church and 
State, a subject to which Catholic Emancipation, at this time 
bitterly opposed by Ruskin, had given additional cogency. 
The first line of thought led him to examine in a spirit 
of critical hostility the basis of Priestly claims ; the second, 
to consider the basis of anti-Episcopalian doctrines. The 
result was a treatise on the principles of Church organisa- 
tion — or, as we may call it with reference to its drift, an 

^ See the article by Mrs. Ays- * Stones of Venice, vol. i. app. 12. 

cough Fawkes, on Mr. Euskin at ® See above, p. 240. 

Farnley,” in The Nineteenth Century, * Stones of Venice, vol. i. app. 12. 

April 1900. 
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find,” he wrote in the Preface to the edition of 1875, “ that, OS 
so late as 1851, I had only got the length of perceiving ^ 
the schisms between sects of Protestants to be criminal 
and ridiculous, while I still supposed the schism between 
Protestants and Catholics to be virtuous and sublime.” 

But this was a lesson still to come. For the moment 
Ruskin had enough to do to defend even his modest measure 
of comprehension. The publication of the pamphlet imm- 
dated him with correspondence ; some of it, commendatory ; 
but more of it, controversial. There were also published 
replies to his pamphlet — among them one by his friend, 
William Dyce, the Royal Academician. The “Notes” had 
to be reprinted almost immediately. Reviews in the news- 
papers were numerous, and " letters to the editor ” followed, 
as is usual on the track of any religious or ecclesiastical 
controversy. To these letters and rephes Ruskin did not 
make any published rejoinder. He had another controversy 
and another pamphlet already on hand — Pre-RaphoLelitism ; 
and he did not resume the public discussion of sectarian 
topics till a much later date. But in private correspondence 
he replied to friendly critics, and a series of these letters, 
addressed to Dr. Furnivall and F. D. Maurice, has been 
pubhshed.i The correspondence with Maurice led presently 
to a personal friendship, and to Ruskin’s interest in the 
Working Men’s College. 


V 

His industry at this period was as great as it was 
discursive. During the seventeen months which elapsed 
between his return from Venice in March 1850 and his start 
in August 1851 for a second winter there, he had written 
the first volume of TAe Stones of Venice; prepared the 
illustrations, and written the text, for the Examples ; revised 
the two first volumes of Modern Painters for new editions ; 
championed the Pre-Raphaelites; written essays on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration and Protestant Re-union. It is no 

‘ John Bmhm and F. D. Mamice Sheepfolds," privately printed, 1896 ; 
on “ Nates on the Construction of included in the Lib. Ed., voL xii. 
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CHAPTEE XV 

THE STONES OF VENICE 


(1852-1853) 

Denmaek Hill, 1st May 1851, morning. — All London is astir, 
and some part of all the world, I am sitting in my quiet room^ 
hearing the birds sing, and about to enter on the true beginning 
of the second part of my Venetian work. May God help me to 
finish it — to His glory, and man’s good. — J. Buskin.” 

This entry in Euskin’s diary shows the spirit in which 
The Stones of Venice was completed. The reception of 
the first volume, issued in March 1851, had been very 
favourable. Miss Edgeworth says that nothing will satisfy 
an author but large draughts of unqualified praise.’' Some 
of his reviewers mixed something of bitter; but with the 
majority the praise was undiluted. One cupful will here 
suflSce. It is from the Church of England Quarterly, 
which, after taking credit for having been the first of the 
quarterly reviews to recognise Euskin’s genius, and giving an 
appreciative summary of his new volume, thus continued : — 

“In all societies, whetber of literature, science, or art, we hear 
his name mentioned with respect, not only by those from whom 
he differs, but by those whose works he has condemned; and we 
have before us a letter from an artist of no mean mark, who writes 
to us in somewhat homely phrase, ‘He has blown me up; but he 
has spoken the truth, and I hope to profit by it : he is a glorious 
feUow!*” 

Cultivated readers, themselves of eminence in letters, were 
of the same opinion. Charlotte Bronte, in sending to Mrs. 
Gaskell the first volume of The Stones of Venice, wrote: 

“ I hope you will find passages in it that will please you. 
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AT WORK ON THE BOOK m 

first volume he had laid "‘The Foundations.” He found, OH 
however, as we have seen (p. 262), that further studies at ^ 
Venice were necessary; and he did not return home, after 
his second Venetian winter, till July 1852. He then settled 
down forthwith to finish liis book. He had given up his 
house in Park Street before going abroad in the previous 
summer ; he could not live any more, he said, “ with a dead 
brick wall opposite his windows.” His father had taken and 
furnished for him a house on Herne Hill (No. 30), next door 
to his old home, and there he and his wife resided till the 
following spring. There are but few letters, memorials, or 
diary-entries of this period (1 852-53) ; it must have been a 
time of hard and continuous work, with the material for 
two volumes of The Stones to be revised, re-cast, and com- 
pleted and the plates to be prepared. How busy he was may 
be gathered from apologetic letters to his friends. "" Pray ask 
Mrs. Harrison to forgive my rudeness,” he writes to his old 
friend and mentor, her husband, ""in not having called, but I 
am tormented by the very gentry of whom Cruikshank was 
talking, the wood-cutters, until I begin to believe they con- 
sider me the block they are to carve upon ; and all I can do 
is to get my run in the forenoon each day — as much open air 
as possible. I have not been into one house, up the hill or 
down, save my own and my father's, for a month back.” By 
the end of the year (1852) the second volume was nearly off 
his hands ; it was out early in the following spring, and the 
concluding volume followed in October. 


II 

The Stones of Venice, though the three volumes of it 
thus appeared at different dates, has an informing unity. 
What Ruskin lacked, said Matthew Arnold, was the ordo 
oonGatenatioqm veri?- There is some j ustice in the criticism ; 
but The Stones of Venice has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end ; a sustained argument ; a unity of purpose, not seriously 
interrupted by digressions. The orderly marshalling of 

^ Letters of Matthew Arnold, voL i. p. 61. 
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ITS RELATION TO MODERN PAINTERS m 

“Volumes appeased old enemies and made new friends. ‘‘ I c; 
surprised/' wrote Ruskin to his father (August 1, 1853), 
tlae Athencevum, which I think is intended for a most 
iavourable review; nay, I think it is their idea of eulogium/' 
The Times, which had not hitherto noticed any of Ruskin's 
I>ooks, and which indeed in those days allotted very little 
space to literature, now gave marked and unusual pro- 
^J^iuence to The Stones of Venice. Two long reviews were 
devoted to the second volume, and another of yet greater 
length to the third.^ Ruskin was much gratified with the 
prominence given to his book in the leading journal, 
though on particular points many objections were taken to 
his views. “ I am much pleased,” he writes to his father 
(October 2), “with critique in Times. It is by a man who 
has really read the book, and thought over it — incomparably 
the best critique I ever had.” 

The Stones of Venice, which detained Ruskin’s time and 
thoughts for three years, to the interruption of Modern 
Tcbinrvters, occupies an important place in the history both 
of his own views and of his influence on the art and thought 
of the time. He himself regarded his work upon Venice as 
an interlude, a diversion, an interruption. “ All that I did 
at Venice,” he says, “was by-work, because her history had 
been falsely written before. . . . Something also was due,” 
he adds, “ to my love of gliding about in gondolas.” But he 
came to recognise that through this by-way he had been 
led to the heart of the matter. His study of Tintoret (in 
1845) had led him “into the study of the history of Venice 
herself; and through that into what else I have traced or 
told of the laws of national strength and virtue. I am 
happy in having done this so that the truth of it must 
stand.” 2 Before coming to the lessons learnt and taught by 
Ruskin from the stones of Venice I may remark that the 
digression turned out to lead back to the main theme of 
Modern Painters, which was the history of the art of land- 
scape painting. It was “the Renaissance frosts,” Ruskin 

^ The reviews in the Times ^ PrceteTita, vol. i. § 180, vol. ii. 
appeared on September 24, Octo- § 140. 
ber 1, and November 12. 
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THE STONES AND VENETIAN HISTORY SOI 


whicli were long antecedent to that particular event, and of 
•which, as he maintained, political changes were the expres- 
sion rather than the cause. The question is whether his 
theory, deduced from the spirit of Venetian architecture, is 
or is not in general conformity with the other orders of facts 
upon which general historians are wont exclusively to dwell. 
The answer is that substantially and with some qualifica- 
tions Ruskin was right. This is the view of the modern his- 
torian of the Republic. Ruskin/’ says Mr. Horatio Brown, 
“ carried his theories further than history, faithfully studied, 
would warrant, but in most cases he had reason on his side. 
It may be doubted if the year 1418 and the death of Carlo 
Zeno mark categorically the point at which the history of 
Venice begins to decline and fall; but, on the other hand, 
the transition from the Gothic style to that of the Renais- 
sance undoubtedly coincides with a radical change in the 
character of the Venetian people and in the views and 
aspirations of the Republic.” ^ 

Ruskin’s work may properly be considered, therefore, to 
have thrown important light on Venetian history. In regard 
to Venetian architecture it has been as a revelation. The 
success of his work in this respect tends to obscure its value. 
Tor two generations past Venice has been seen through 
Ruskin’s eyes ; it is forgotten that his vision was individual 
and original. He produced something of the same effect in 
relation to the architecture of Venice that Turner produced 
in relation to her scenery of sea and sky. The Venice of all 
the painters of to-day, whether with the brush or in words, 
is the Venice of Turner — a city of enchanted colour; but 
in the eighteenth century the popular Venice was that of 
Canaletto — a city of murky shadows. When we now read 
in The Seven Lamps of Architecture that the Ducal Palace 
is a model of all perfection,” we may or may not entirely 
agree, but the judgment does not surprise us as a paradox. 
And when we are told that the facade of St. Mark’s is “ a 
lovely dream,” we are most of us inclined to acquiesce, and 
few, if any, are startled into indignation. But when Ruskin 

^ Translated from an article in the Nuovo Archivio Feneto, vol. xix. 
( 1900 ). 
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views comes out very clearly in one of the contemporary Cl 
reviews : — ^ 

“ His chief architectural service consists in the light he has thrown 
upon Lombard, and especially Venetian architecture, which, until 
the appearance of the Seven Lamjps and the Stones of Venice^ was 
popularly regarded as the result of the ‘ barbarous ’ taste to which in 
Wren’s and Evelyn’s time even the pointed Gothic was attributed. 

He has proved to the hearts as well as to the heads of his readers 
that the Lombard architects were artists of profound and tender 
feelings, and that the ignorance and want of principle which has been 
attributed to them has only existed in ourselves. In the cases in 
which we felt best fortified against a good opinion of the mediaeval 
architecture of Italy, Mr. Ruskin has met us and overthrown our 
theoretical objections with the most startling and unanswerable pleas. 

For example, the architecture of St. Mark’s at Venice has, from of old, 
been the butt for students, as well of the classic as of the Gothic 
schools, to aim their wit at. Its ill-shaped domes; its walls of 
brick incrusted with marble; its chaotic disregard of symmetry in 
the details ; its confused hodge-podge of classic, Moresque, and 
Gothic were strong points in the indictment. But Mr. Ruskin 
comes and assures us,” etc., etc. {Daily News, August 1, 1853). 

Euskin’s work upon the early architecture of Venice was 
original and fruitful in relation both to the Byzantine and 
to the Gothic styles. He justly claims for himself in con- 
junction with Lord Lindsay the position of a pioneer (in 
this country at any rate) in the appreciation of Byzantine 
art.^ It is now well known and understood that the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople exercised a wide 
influence on the architecture both of the East and of the 
West. Buskin’s Stones of Venice, with its elaborate account 
of St. Mark’s — one of the buildings which derive from St. 
Sofia — ^had much effect in arousing interest in Byzantine 
architecture. “The half century that has passed since he 
wrote has thrown a flood of light,” says Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
''upon the history of Byzantine art and its far-radiating 
influence on all forms of art in the West. It is a remark- 
able instance of Euskin’s genius that, long before the special 
^ Seven Lamps, ch. iii. § 16 (note of 1880). 
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was again a pioneer. ‘'No one/' he says, “had ever drawn oi 
the traceries of the Ducal Palace till I did it myself . . . ; ^ 

and not a soul in England knew that th^re was a system 
in Venetian architecture at all, until I made the measured 
(to half and quarter inches) elevation of it, and gave the 
analysis of its tracery mouldings and their development 
from those of the Frari.” The Gothic Kevival in England 
did not originate with Ruskin, but he gave to it a stimulus 
and an extension. He introduced Venetian Gothic into 
the movement; he made it popular, and gave to it the 
force derived from his resources of argument, imagination, 
and eloquence. “We do not remember anything in the 
history of art in, England,” wrote a reviewer in the year 
following the completion of The Stones of Venice, “at aU 
corresponding in suddenness and extent to the effect whicht 
the works of Mr. Ruskin have already exercised upon the 
popular taste directly, and through popular taste on the 
taste and theories of artists themselves.”’- The character 
of this influence has been traced by the historian of the 
movement : — 

“ Students who, but a year or so previously, had been content to 
regard Pugin as their leader, or who had modelled their works of art 
on the principles of the Ecdesiologist, found a new field open to them 
and hastened to occupy it. They prepared designs in which the ele- 
ments of Italian Gothic were largely introduced ; churches in which 
the ' lily capital ' of St. Mark’s was found side by side with Byzantine 
bas-reliefs and mural inlay from Murano; town halls wherein the 
arcation and baseless columns of the Ducal Palace were reproduced ; 
mansions which borrowed their parapets from the Calle del Bagatin, 
and windows from the Ca’ d’Oro. . . . They made drawings in the 
Zoological Gardens, and conventionalised the forms of birds, beasts, 
and reptiles into examples of ‘noble grotesque’ for decorative 
sculpture. They read papers before Architectural Societies, embody- 
ing Mr. Ruskin’s sentiments in language which rivalled the force, if 
it did not exactly match the refinement, of their model. They made 
friends of the Pre-Raphaelite painters (then rising into fame), and 
promised themselves as radical a reform in national architecture as 

1 North British Review, May 1854, in a notice of The Stones of 
Venice, vols. ii. and iii. 
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Ars contra mediseva hand lege ant limite iniqno OE 

Oontenta, hue, illnc, pnllnlat ad libitum. ... ^ 

GUdjgho. An rectum atque fidem saxa laterque docent % 
j^schinus, Grai^ et Romani nibil immoralius usquam 
Arcbi — est — ^tectura — {turning to The Seven Lanyps^^) pagina 

sexta — tene. 

Sic ipsus dixit. 

Ctesipho. Yix hsec comprendere possum. 

JEsehinus. Scilicet iEsthesi tu, miserande, cares. 


And every reader will remember the lines in Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘‘The Invitation — To Tom Hughes” (1856) : — 


“ Leave to Robert Browning 
Beggars, fleas and vines ; 
Leave to mournful Ruskin 
Popish Apennines, 


Dirty stones of Venice, 

And his Gas-lamps Seven — 
WeVe the stones of Snowdon 
And the lamps of heaven.” 


Ruskin also had his heavenly lamps and the stones of 
Chamouni beneath them, but Kingsley’s lines were not, 
of course, to be taken seriously. 

Two points may specially be noticed in which Ruskin’s 
work gave a new turn to the architectural movement of the 
day. The Gothic Revival, as above stated, was largely bound 
up with Catholicism, Roman and Anglican. Ruskin put the 
movement on a Protestant basis, and thus won for it a hear- 
ing in circles where it had hitherto been suspect. So, again, 
the movement had been mainly ecclesiastical. Ruskin 
made it civic. He showed that when an architecture is 
truly national its spirit pervades alike the temple and 
the palace; he illustrated — both in The Stones of Venice 
and again in his Edinburgh Lectures on Architecture and^ 
Painting — the derivation of ecclesiastical forms from civil 
buildings, and he contested vigorously the popular idea 
that Gothic was good only for churches. “It was one of 
the purposes of The Stones of Venice f said Ruskin in his 
inaugural Lectures on Art at Oxford, “to show that the 
lovely forms of cathedral domes and porches, of the vaults 
and arches of their aisles, of the canopies of their tombs, 
were every one of them developed in civil and domestic 
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(1855) in New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, of which Rossetti Cl 
said: “It seems to me the most perfect piece of civil archi- ^ 

tecture of the new school that I have seen in London. I 
never cease to look at it with delight.” ^ But Ruskin for 
his part feared that the effect produced by his preaching and 
by the practice of architects such as Benjamin Woodward 
was only transitory. “The architecture we endeavoured 
to introduce is inconsistent,” he wrote, “alike with the 
reckless luxury, the deforming mechanism, and the squalid 
misery of modern cities; among the formative fashions 
of the day, aided, especially in England, by ecclesiastical 
sentiment, it indeed obtained notoriety; and sometimes 
behind an engine furnace, or a railroad bank, you may 
detect the pathetic discord of its momentary grace, and, 
with toil, decipher its floral carvings choked with soot. 

I felt answerable to the schools I loved, only for their 
injury.” ^ 

What has been spoken of as the Gothic Revival was, 
however, it should be remembered, not merely a crusade 
to advocate a particular style of architecture, it was part 
of a movement directed towards enlisting better enthu- 
siasm in the pursuit of the art, and attracting to it greater 
public interest and support. From this point of view 
Ruskin's aid was, as already has been pointed out (p. 237), 
of the highest value. It is worth noting that in 1852 
was held the first architectural exhibition, and two years 
later was founded the Architectural Museum. 


Ill 

It may be doubted, however, whether the influence 
of The Stones of Venice was not greater in the social than 
in the artistic sphere. We have seen how already in 
The Seven Lamps Ruskin had been drawn from the artistic 
side of his subject to consider questions relating to the 
organisation of labour. The test of good ornament, he had 

^ Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ® “ The Mystery of Life and its 
to William Allingham, 189*7, p. 145. Arts,” in Sesame and Lilies^ § 104, 
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chapter of the second volume, on '"The Nature of Gothic 
Architecture,” and on the true functions of the work- 
man in art. True art, he said, can only be produced by 
artists; true freedom is the freedom of the soul. "There 
might be more freedom in England, though her feudal 
lords' lightest words were worth men's lives, and though 
the blood of the vexed husbandman dropped in the furrows 
of her fields, than there is while the animation of her 
multitudes is sent like fuel to feed the factory smoke, 
and the strength of them is given daily to be wasted into 
the fineness of a web, or racked into the exactness of a 
line.'' This chapter, said Euskin in the following year, 
"was precisely and accurately the most important in the 
whole book.” ^ 

"I should be led far from the matter in hand,” he 
wrote, "if I were to pursue this interesting subject.” 
He was to be led far in later years; and at the time the 
effect of his words was far-reaching, too. Nowhere did 
the seed sown in that chapter fall upon more fruitful 
ground than at Oxford, where Burne-Jones and William 
Morris were undergraduates. "Euskin became for them,” 
says Morris's biographer, "a hero and a prophet, and his 
position was more than ever secured by the appearance 
of The Stones of Venice in 1853. The famous chapter on 
‘The Nature of Gothic Architecture,' long afterwards lov- 
ingly reprinted by Morris as one of the earliest productions 
of the Kehnscott Press, was a new gospel and a fixed 
creed.” ^ In his preface, Morris tells us what effect Ruskin's 
words had upon him, and what was his estimate of their 
significance. The chapter is, he says, "one of the very 
few necessary and inevitable utterances of the century,” 
and "to some of us when we first read it, it seemed to 
point out a new road on which the world should travel.” 
Morris in after years was to throw himself with fiery zeal 
into an endeavour to drive the world along that road; 
and there were others at the time who felt, like those eager 
undergraduates at Oxford, that this chapter was essentially 

^ Lectures on Architecture and ^ The Life of William Morris^ "by 
Painting f 1854, § 76. J. W. Mackail, 1899, vol. i. p. 38. 
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RUSKIN and VENICE 

reprint of 1892 was an expensive book, intended for the CH. 
few; but the chapter was again issued at a cheap price, ^ 
in 1899, with Morris s preface, and has once more had a 
large popular sale. 

IV 

On the morning of July 14, 1902, after a life in part of 
exactly a thousand years, the famous Campanile of St. 
Mark’s fell crashing to the ground. Three years later, 
when a new Campanile was being erected, there was a 
meeting held in the Ducal Palace to commemorate Buskin’s 
Venetian work. The orator on the occasion connected the 
two events : — 

“ Gentlemen, thanks to you, the sailors of the future will see 
again the Tower of St, Mark clear on the horizon — that wonderful 
straight column that our eyes always sought, that they seek, hut in 
vain, to-day, which rises from the soil of your city like a beam of 
light sent from the earth to heaven. You have already begun the 
work ; we can hear, from this place, the rattling of the hammers 
on the stone. We may hope that it will ere long be accomplished. 
To-day, however, you are engrossed with another monument. Your 
memory recalls the great figure of Buskin to your imaginations, and 
from henceforth, so you will it, we shall meet that figure everywhere, 
at the threshold of St. Mark as at the Tower of Torcello, near the 
Madonna of the Garden as at the foot of the dead Doges at San 
Zanipolo. 

“ And this monument that you raise to Buskin, immaterial as it 
is, has no need to fear the fate of the Campanile. Whatever earth- 
quakes may befall, it will for ever appear clear, luminous to the 
navigator (and we are aU navigators), to the men of the twentieth 
century who seek for a lighthouse and a port. 

“Our eyes will see it — never. Our hearts will find it every- 
where.” ^ 


1 Buskin at Venice : a Lecture by Bobert de la Sizeranne, trans- 

given during the Buskin Comnumora- lated by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

f/i.n<yy. n.f. Vevt.rf'.p. Rpfntp/mhpv ^.1 1Qf\P\ 
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The holiday party consisted of five persons : Euskin and 
his wife, Miss McKenzie, who was a friend of the latter, 
Millais and his brother William. They went first to Wall- 
ington, on a visit to Euskin’s friends, Sir Walter and Lady 
Trevelyan. This was his first visit to a house where he 
was often afterwards to stay. Euskin in after years had 
“no memory, and no notion when he first saw Pauline, 
Lady Trevelyan’’; already in 1851 they were fast friends. 
“I enclose a letter for Lady Trevelyan,” he writes to his 
father from Yenice (Sept. 22, 1851), “which after reading 
please seal and send. Her letter is enclosed also, which 
I am sure you will like — you will see she is clever ; if you 
knew how good and useful she was also, you would be 
flattered by her signature to me — 'your own dutiful and 
affectionate scholar.’” It was at Wallington also that 
Euskin first met a man who became one of his dearest 
friends, Dr. John Brown. On the same occasion he visited 
Sir John Swinburne at Capheaton in order to see his 
Turners. 

After a stay of some days at Wallington, the party set 
out for the Trossachs, travelling by stage-coaches. They 
took the journey leisurely, and visited many picturesque 
romantic places on the way, such as Melrose, Stirling, and 
Dunblane. Millais and his brother found apartments in the 
New Trossachs Hotel, but took most of their meals with 
the Euskins, who were accommodated in the schoolmaster’s 
house, at Brig o’ Turk, a few hundred yards away. They 
were a merry party, and in spite of constant rain the days 
passed cheerily. “Both Millais and I,” wrote Euskin to 
Miss Mitford (August 17), “came down here to rest; he 
having painted, and I corrected press, quite as much as was 
good for either of us ; but he is painting a little among the 
rocks, and I am making some drawings which may be useful 
to me; and when either of us are tired we go and build 
bridges over the stream, or piers into the lake, or engage in 
the more laborious and scientific operation of digging a canal 
to change the course of the stream, where it is encroaching 
on the meadows.” Millais was in the same holiday mood. 
“ This year,” he wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Combe, “I am giving 
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mysolf ft ImlitJay. ii» I workwl fivis yitar* hii 

Huakiii ciJinoft uiid wtirkn wilh us, aiul wu tliin* il 
all toffothor. . . . W« havo in lint! wwalln'r jiniiK iiiii 
luont paintini; tml tm lh« rmsks, luul haviiii' <nit 
brought lt> UH ihori), ami in tho tsv.'niug oliml itig 
stoop mounlainH for oxurciso. Mr.s. fluskin in'«5i»ui 
uft." On wot (iiiys ami in tho ovoningH (hurt) wnm ciisi 
on art or Sootlish history. Millais wouhl niaki' fin 
old uiftHlors, or draw skoUdios for a comii’ history of S 
f>overal of his .skololnm uro gi^'un in iho hd'o of hiu 
son. Dno of thorn shows a ganio of hatiludoro ami 
oouk; Euskin tloos not figuro in it. hut I>r. A»dand. i 
on a visit to liuskin, is taking a haml. Of tho pai 
moro Htirious mood, wo got a glimpso in lul tors fi 
Auland. Ho was iinprossod by tho inuinsiiy of 
“Tho point is in his work, and not in his wnnls. 
man with powont awl poraujitioii granlcal to vitry f 
moro imagination, not moro foulitig, hut a linwr foul 
moro intuitivo and in.stantanooim imaginiiiion tha 
mon. Of this his nonsonsi! afTonls tho mi»sl striking 
On Euskin, Millais had miwlo tlio sanio iinpnwsion : 

“ .Millais is a vary inturosting study,'* Iw writes l*i h 
(.July ’24), “but 1 don't know Imw t>> manage him; his mi 
iemUij antivc, so full of invention Unit he mn hardly staj 
Jiiomunt without Hkntcliing either idtsoi or remtidseem es ; a 
kimsolf ftwako all night with planning pioturwi. U« eatisv 
UuH way ; 1 must AoUml to Iwturs him.'* 

By liuiktn’* own oarnostrioiui and «nthu»i«sin Atsla 
pmfouudly struck. “ Euskin,'’ ho wrilw, ' has kt»n 
my sketching for over, having tpiilo convimiwl mo i 
paltry drawings I have Ijotm in tho habit of doing a 
injurious to tlio doer in his iiiond naittn*. What I 
to do is to draw aomothing roally widl. i hope to 
enough to try to-morrow a bit of rock ami water, 
i^ain: “Euskin I understand more than I hav*» 
truth ttnd, oamtaitaess of purpwis are his great guW 
no khour of thought or work is woarbmmu to him 
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again, I ouglit to say, as a key to Ruskin, I Lad no idea of OB 
the intensity of his religious feeling before now.” ^ ^ 

Though both Ruskin and Millais went to Scotland for re- 
laxation, they stayed to work. Millais’s principal work was 
his famous portrait of Ruskin. It was at Acland’s sugges- 
tion that this portrait of Ruskin standing on the rocks, 
with the torrent thundering beside him, was undertaken. 
Ruskin was rejoiced, seeing in this work the promise of such 
a loving and faithful study of wild nature as had never yet 
been accomplished : — 

{To Ms Father,) July 6. — Millais kas fixed on his place, a 
lovely piece of worn rock, with foaming water and weeds and moss, 
and a noble overhanging bank of dark crag; and I am to be 
standing looking quietly down the stream; just the sort of thing 
I used to do for hours together. He is very happy at the idea of 
doing it, and I think you will be proud of the picture, and we shall 
have the two most wonderful torrents in the world, Turner’s ‘St. 
Gothard ’ and Millais’ ‘ Glenfinlas.’ He is going to take the utnaost 
possible pains with it, and says he can paint rocks and water better 
than anything else. I am sure the foam of the torrent will be 
something quite new in art.” 

Ruskin’s diary is also full of Millais’s picture. He kept a 
sort of time-table of the number of hours’ work put into the 
picture each week — in the first week, four days, from 11 
or 12 to 5 or 6 ; next week, three days 11-5, two 4-7 ; third 
week, four days 1-5, one 4-7 ; fourth week, three days 12-6 ; 
fifth week, three days, “a good forenoon”; sixth week, 
a “good three hours,” on four days; seventh week, “good 
days, about three hours each” ; eighth week, only two “good 
days ” ; ninth, three “ good forenoons ” ; on two other days, 
an hour each; the tenth and last week recorded showed 
three “ excellent days.” The portrait was not completed till 
the following winter, for on January 12 and 19, 1854, there 
are entries in Ruskin’s diary of sittings to Millais. 

1 Sir Henry Wentworth Aclandj Bart, K,C,B.^ A Memoir, by 

J. B. Atlay, pp. 173-174. 
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Ruakiit Iiiiiiself miuln iniiiiy drawitii^it at t lli^iifiiilitK ; Imf, 
luH wt^rk fii ihm iiuw wa,H thii nf tliii 

Edinburgh leciurcm. Thu i^uggoHt it»!i tltui ht-^ liliuitlti givti 
tluBO IcKiturUH iminci fr«*tu hin friund d* F. Ltnviii. ihu 
and il ploi'wud hiiiu liuf Ida fath«*r iiiitl fnuilii'>r diil iifii likti 
tluiidua* Tliuy hi;huu to hi4Vo ihouglit tliiii wiui mmmu 
thing -dorogainry In iipjH'iiring «»n a ptiitfVirin na a puliiici 
locturor; nr pnrhaps, llnutgh thuy put it in fluii wny. ilttiy 
wero afraid of tlunr Ht»ii ovt^rnt raining tiiii jniwi^ra ; iiiid 
lluBkiii'n fiitluir, who whm ulroady bogiiiiiing u* wotidor 
whnthar Afmimi l*iiinirr.*i would «JVor ho ro-miiiiod anti 
fiidshod* iiiw in thia now tlupartiiro u dmigor of din- 

aipation of onorgios. In hia roplioH to aiioli riuiionairiiiicioa, 
lluakin triod to rnaiiHura hia panmia on nil {Miiiiia:' - 

(Augmi IB.) "1 d«» not nman at o?ii/ tiini^ to l«k« up ilip tra4i'» 
of a betairor; all nty rcml will \m in mul all 

that I intinul to do in imindy, m if in hi .iwy t*.i 

|aiopIt:i» wiici am mmly to liatun ti» iii«\ <4 ihn Initlii 

about andiitwlurn iui4 paintinj^ whi»di may |.«nloi|»'?i 1*0 lusllttr pm 
in convorHiitioimi tlian litrmry form. I ahii^lh hpwrvi-r^ wtitm ttni 
lueturna fu'«t that I may U? attro «4 wlmt I liavti to «iiy, aii4 ^irid 
tlmm you to hw^k ovor/' 

**(4«f/a4 ilh) . , . I ran not now »iff wiilifitit a gfm%t fm$, 
m I liavti ient a ayfio|wifi of iho four Irrlurra to founliirly 
with the otlipri |»ttlilia!iii4 at Ifin ronimriirrinrfit of ilin t 

ratlior likiicl tho him of giving my firni Iniurn in iniiii'r «*ity ; 
find thirtforti tmt lliii riMiiimt iiiorr imiiiialiiindy aii4 iinlsi^liilitigly 
than I iJifiulil Itavii 4ono lin-4 it eotmi from any oiimr i|i»ripr ; iw.dilt* 
that| I Imvii many friniick ami iwlmirwa in Utliiihiirgtn aiwl iitii in 
Siimo roi|«Mrt8 far htiiter umlfiratiMal thon^ Ilian in Tliti 

IMinhurgh artiitii'-IIarvay, Ih iK ItilM N«»t arti utl 

mgnr to mrrt riir, whiln iho I^ottihm *mm nn* till ion happy to g«»| 

' Bir Clmrgu llarvoy (imgl- Hill kiii|«^a|«fi and 

I87II), an original miiinimr and |Mtrtmil |«lntrr, mn'mtmy t« llw 
afkirwardi Froiltltnt of tlio Iloyal l^:i§bly %*l 

Soottlsh A»d«iny ; Dtivhl Ckilnvliia 
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out of my way, and tlie only letter you have yet got, showing true 01 
appreciation of my book, except George Eichmond’s, is from, the ^ 
Edinburgh Dr. Brown. If I succeed at all^ I shall do my cause 
more immediate good than by twenty volumes (although I consider 
that for ultimate purposes writing is best) ; and I cannot fail alto- 
gether because I shall assuredly have plenty to say, and shall say 
it in a gentlemanly way, if not fluently. I have given plenty of 
lectures with only one or two people to listen to me, and I don’t 
see why it should be a great condescension to spend the same words 
on the cleverest people in Edinburgh. . . . 

“ {October 2.) — The lectures have not delayed Modern Painter's, 
as I did not intend to write any more till I had a rest. The 
lectures have been quite by the way. 1 will promise you the first 
chapter of Modem Painters as a New Year's gift, if I remain in 
good health.” 

Having decided, then, to give the lectures, Ruskin 
occupied himself at Glenfinlas in preparing both the dis- 
courses themselves and the drawings with which he meant 
to illustrate them. He went over some of the ground with 
Millais, who took up the subject of architecture with avidity. 

He had already mastered The Stones of Venice, ‘'If you 
have leisure to read,” he wrote to Mr. Combe, get Ruskin’s 
two last volumes, which surpass all he has written.” In a 
later letter he says : — 

" Ruskin and myself are pitching into architecture ; you will hear 
shortly to what purpose. I think now I was intended for a Master 
Mason. All this day I have been working at a window, which I 
hope you will see carried out very shortly in stone. In my evening 
hours I mean to make many designs for church and other ^archi- 
tecture, as I find myself quite familiar with constructions, Ruskin 
having given me lessons regarding foundations and the building of 
cathedrals, etc., etc. This is no loss of time — rather a real relaxation 
from everyday painting — and it is immensely necessary that some- 
thing new and good should be done in the place of the old ornamenta- 
tions. . . . Do, if you can, come and hear Euskin’s lectures.” 

Ruskin, it will thus be seen, had made a convert by his 
lectures before they were delivered; and one catches in 



m) i/i*c jxi^ Pi iXTiXi; 

i.niAI\ Mitliiin’i wortb n rul!ot’tu»t 4 nt iltiil ijiirii *»t f.ij 

forvkl ontlitiftiaBin <> 4 * winch liiiHkiii when lie li^cititriHl hi 
ill liilor ymm at any riittn a living einbiMlitnriiL M 

liolp, liDWiiViir* wiiH mil rniiile«! u* t,}iti i»l fiyiiijn 
liHiiiiitir at rehcaimla. “ We am hiiHV iiiiiking ilrawii 
t'hii tccsturea/’ lie wrilcH in a laiiT killer, I In? arliwl i4 il: 
o{ a tigtn\ which waa ,Hh«»wi4 at the lirHi leriiin*, 
iiH the froniiapiciu? u% ilir^ |■♦rigiliilI liiiiiois «*f llic lectiiri 

The IccliifcH were lixctl lor the hegiiiiiiiig *4 NoV' 
aiul nn Outoher 2k the MunkiiiH leii i!liiii!iiihi#i. 
pakl II viml on tin? way to WsUiiiin Hiirltiig (iifl.er%¥ai 
Williain Stirliiig-Miiiiwiill), tlm iiitnuriiiit nt iliif iirl 
Spain, lit Keir, reaching luitnliiirglt iirrivril 1 

writem, ‘‘cliagramH anti iiir*“on (Ictnlmr 2lh Tliti i' 
the four Iccturca—that on Ihimefiisc Archtictiinri 
(Iclivcrcd on tlic tivcihng td Novcml»er L Fricinl 
rwlinirarH Inui travolhid to Kdinhnrgh li* lioiir mid » 
iinthor of Mocleni I*aiutf^rH antt fVir Sitn^rM n/ IVniV#' 
father and mother, lmw<3V4n’ -inthrtr m »iill ttiiiiip|>! 
or from mirvonimtmH — Imtl rriniuncd nt tmiiifn himI fti 
lottorK to them give fell uccuunlH of it nil : 

W^lnmittt/ momimj |2 .Vof., lafnl). Kvcryllihig 
(m{>itiilly, mid I wa« licjiril \cry well withinit my i 

inymilf c|uitc at my cime, ami ihat llnnigfit atici I 

all very murh 

** Wmimminy remmg.>^lk, (latlsri©, Hir W, iiiitl I^ly Tn 
and Mr. Jiwncion, forimM.1 onr dinner jiarly to day. Hr. Cliitl 
iw ciilighifnl out of pulpit iia in it--m HrtiiiiM-li Mr, Mtiltill 
interesting 0 i,m.vnrimtion akmt ra^ggiid mditswik, ll« fmiii » 
mc«t kind ocinplimantit on toy lull lagged iiin t« gh 

a |»i»p or two of tliti highly worktil kimh » I 111*1*1 write 
liit for thorn. 1. find thisin all w ifielitniil to liimr wlmt I hmt 
that I limit really work up llii t« a liiilii liigtier mm 

am going to lied to iimditete mm a |«i»api nr iww, CJttlitfli 
mil te till liim whether 1 worked up itiy wrilliig m nm% i I I* 
of eouri©, tho truth in a nioimint, that whmmwf 1 thotighl 
worth working out, I wrote il over hutr or flte tiiiwi. He 1 
WM mm of 1% but m imoph h^ diapiitoil il wirti him wi 
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have it from my own month ; that Macaulay did the same, and that, CE 
in fact, it cmldnH be done in any other way.’ ...” ^ 

A contemporary critique of the lectures gives an account 
of the lecturer’s appearance and manner : — 

The door by the side of the platform opens, and a thin gentle- 
man with light hair, a stiff white cravat, dark overcoat with velvet 
collar, walking, too, with a slight stoop, goes up to the desk, and 
looking round with a self-possessed and somewhat formal air, pro- 
ceeds to take off his great-coat, revealing thereby, in addition to the 
orthodox white cravat, the most orthodox of white waistcoats. . , . 

‘ Dark hair, pale face, and massive marble brow — that is my ideal of 
Mr. Ruskin,’ said a young lady near us. This proved to be quite a 
fancy portrait, as unlike the reality as could well be imagined. Mr. 
Ruskin has light sand-coloured hair ; his face is more red than pale ; 
the mouth well cut, with a good deal of decision in its curve, though 
somewhat wanting in sustained dignity and strength ; an aquiline 
nose j his forehead by no means broad or massive, but the brows full 
and well bound together ; the eye we could not see in consequence 
of the shadows that fell upon his countenance from the lights over- 
head, but we are sure it must be soft and luminous, and that the 
poetry and passion we looked for almost in vain in other features are 
concentrated there, . . . 

“ And now for the style of the lecture, you say ; what was it ? 
Properly speaking, there were in the lectures two styles essentially 
distinct, and not well blended, — a speaking and a writing style ; the 
former colloquial and spoken off-hand; the latter rhetorical and 
carefully read in quite a different voice — ^we had almost said intoned. 
When speaking of the sketches on the wall, or employing local illus- 
trations, — such as the buildings of the city, — he talked in an apt, 
easy, and often humorous manner; but in treating the general 
relations of the subject, he had recourse to the manuscript leaves on 
the desk, written in a totally different style, and, naturally enough, 
read in a very different tone of voice. The effect of this transition 
was often strange; the audience, too, evidently sometimes had a 
difficulty in following the rapid change, and did not always keep 
up with the movement. It would on all accounts have been better 
had one style been observed throughout. This was plainly seen in 
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itKFoirrs TO ms FAiiKS^rs 

til© l©ctiirf'« m Tttrui*r luul lli© IVp wrrp 

cnitirelj nnui* luitl n^rUinly liii*! iiinrr niiity iiiiil r*iiii|.wi«r 
©itiic'r of ill© rlinitiHii ift 

hiw It liiflirnity in H*»un<liii|' l*!’llrr *f\ l»tit ll ifi iml iIiIm ■ 
rtift'r t«>, it IH in thi^ |H»i’nUtir loiin in ihv ^inl falling 

voiai lit inti^niilM, in n wny i«*iirrriy nr-r Iirfir4 

puhlir iiHiiun of tin* m?rvirn ii|s|ioiitli''il to !««•> rr^pi io * liiirclitff 
(KiiiiiiiUrfih Novinnlmr 11*1 iHfill.'l 

Ono gathorn from tliia ilosoriptiftii itini IttiHkiii il 
littftiii lit tho firai atioHipt thn tVt?i^«loiii mnl 
lu* aft4?rwiml« iliHpliiytnl in ihn liiiiiiiri^-rniiiii . t»iii 
w!io havfi liiiarti hm lainr itill ro«^*»giiimi 

fiimiliiir tmita 1lin ittiniriiat. of wliioii iJio r«’^fit»rtor 
to cioinpliiiii, buiWiH.^n mum rlinlurtnil iiml tiiurv fi 
partH of thu looturo* wiia ninifiliiiiiotl by Itimlciii it 
of bin Oiford diHounrHoH, !ii iliu ngi 

oiiltiviikiti unci tiovolupiHi tlm imuinor wisicli tln^ n 
woU donoribim m, ** apt, c'^a-ny, aini uftoii biiiiiiiruiii 
tbo propiimtiun and dinpliiy uf liia diiigraiiii mid dr 
llniikin wan ofton atutUuiia uf Imniuruiiii utTwi. Wl 
pabliBluKl iho Krlinlnirgh bH^tunia, iwu uf iliu plaio 
fumiHluid with cnivoring liiipn, hu tliiil iliu ruiidt^r 
in uiu’.h oiwu uxamiiiu th»^ tignru iii ihu iii|i U^funi 
tho unu at thu buttuin. Hnnkin niliifiiial autiit! i 
citivioo whon almwing iliu f»riginal illimlriitiiiiiii* mi 
liumorona uftijct uf iimoiigruiiy wm iliiia urilimifmitl, 

Tho doaoriptiun of liw liioiiiroi, jiiat cnted, ii|i|iwi! 
tho ODnolimion of tho ooiirmi; w« nniai rtilnrii lu ll 
lettorii for piirtioulara of tlifjiii. TIiu mmaml biuliiri? |! 
wan ocjimlly mmcoinful 

S.)— 1 got m ciipinilly agiiiti liwl litglil ; 

avcirylKKly myu mh f waa nut nn wn|| wilkflwl fur lli« 

wiii longtir* and f hiwl nut ii llitiroiii}i uf It, aimI 

rimd a pwl cbml ; and I hud a i«ii» of m BimnMmg ' 

bite Imrntid off by !iiiart» whkdi kiijil itnt from lnfsiig at riti*. 
odd thing in that mwy\miy telli mti I hkiio at 

mj Erst Itotani, and far kdter, fins lul#|iio« mtm fill 

ptople itendirig^^ 
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The old people at home thirsted, however, for further and OJ 
more detailed accounts : — ^ 

‘‘Edinbuegh, Sunday^ Uh November. ... I should have 
given you more explicit accounts of time of lectures, etc., had I 
considered the thing of any importance. . . . When, however, I 
heard that Lady Trevelyan and others of my friends were coming 
hundreds of miles to hear me, and found how much importance the 
Edinburgh people attached to the thing themselves, I saw that I 
must do more than I at first intended ; and now when I find that 
I have to address a thousand people each night, besides crowded 
passagefulls, just as if I were Mr. Melvill himself, there is nothing 
for it but doing as well as I possibly can ; and, as I explained to you 
before, it has forced me to write you such miserable letters, wanting 
all the quiet time I ever get for retouching.’’ 

Thursday evening^ \*lth Novemb&)\ ... I don’t think they are 
generally of opinion here that I am a gentle lecturer or a cloudy one. 
They think me rather violent and clear^ more of the mountain stream 
than of the mist. Lady Trevelyan says everybody was alike delighted 
with the last, and that she heard a man whose time was very valu- 
able, muttering, near here, at being obliged to wait for an hour in 
order to get a place, but saying afterwards that he would have 
waited two hours rather than have missed it.” 

Even yet his parents were not satisfied. He had told them 
what he said, how he said it, and how he was received ; he 
had not mentioned how he was dressed : — 

“My dress at lectures,” wrote Ruskin to his father (Dec. 1), “ was 
my usual dinner dress, just what you and my mother like me best 
in ; coat by Stulz.^ It only produced an effect here, because their 
lecturers seem usually to address them, and they come to hear, in 
frock coats and dirty boots.” 

Ruskin seems to have been much lionised on the occasion 
of this visit to Edinburgh (during which he lodged in 
Albyn Place), and in a letter (November 27) to his father, 
he gives a long list of the various people, small and great, 
who had paid him attention and whose calls or other 

^ Stulz is named as the typical tailor in Carlyle’s Past a/nd Present, 
book iii. ch. xiii. 
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(.'IIAF, oiviliiips lio liiwl hmm liiickwiirci iti ritliiriiiiig. 1 
XVI, ilip aiiiiivii iicKKiiiij-iiiitkHl lij iiliip etiiiriiol4^r-i 

■siniitilinirH riusHtit! Iml iiiiviir ill^itiiiitiiiri^i uf 
till! Iriiftt^rK of KiUiiktirgli i4oini'’iy in llmi iliiy. isiriinli 
Cociklnirii* Millor (l!ia gooliigbil. fiinirgi^ ir 

Homo, I\lr. Ik’niitHiouii {niitlior of Flir ui 

imd Hir WilUitiii Hiuiiilioii. Tim friospls iiiii4ii 
oooiu^ioii wlioiii hv inont viilitod wvtv Hr. jMtiti i 
** oiilltnl hy lii« friomlii i\w * IndtiviH,! {diy^mdiiii ' ■ iiiirl ! 
John Simtrt Blimkio/* florid firiii iiii|ir^ 

ilm liittor 

** rrofwi«>r iiiiii Mm, lllrnkw. vi^ry tp 

wif© v©ry tm% a grtmi ipliiiiror t>f iiiiini ; iVofpujmr {*4 Clrw-*’ 
lulvarmry, but all iilitmi ; km twti ill, I liiwl 1 

for, aticl taiiiliiud with him, I Iiafa liim wt41 ngii 

The moro ho buw iif the? IVofonaor itiii iiicirci litt iiki,^i 
4,) * , . I hava iimila m%ttw ngri^iiblfi aiiil 
frioncH, uwt m|H“?aiiilly Hlfirkia* a t}ip»rfiiiflity 

tiimiiK, authtiiiiiatir, aiiiiat*!©, ♦waiiirir, iiiimtarly , 

taught lufi mora CJntak in iiii hour llmii I Imnil al Onh: 
moutlm,. having atmliinl iho imn>j laugiiagin I mm in a g 
of dfiHght at knowing ff*r tha fir^t tlnm in my lifo that it i 
onti. Tliii VnJmmtT gavn m« lo-ilay n C.lrw^k ilm 

old, prinkHl at Athniia, iimb In i^mkI nlil Atlia CIrwiI liafttlj 
in a aylkblo from ilm Iiiiigttiigo of Alcilikd^, in it- 

nmttar,** 


III 

After loaviiig Kdiiibiiigli llitikiii want mi ioit 
iuolutliiig emo to Hiuinltmi, wlioro tliii Dtikii lind tut 
to BOO tho iimnuioripta. llimkiii in liii diiiry iicitiMi 
tho moit baautifiil of thorn, md iiiifhi ilniwtiigi frn 
How liighly ho ynlueci tha onllaolimi wiis iti 
ymm later whoa the maiiii^ripli eaiiiit iiiiti ttm iinirl 
then issne<l an appeal for ftindi in liiti ltci|iti of Bmmr 
of them for pnblio eoIleelioii§.t On wiiiriiiiig to 

* Stt ■§mi.wal Bmimmi Mmpkm* 0«fM, datod Fi 

till Pnrpm #/ IWE 
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Ruskin entered at the British Museum upon a systematic 01 
study of the illuminated manuscripts in that opulent col- ^ 
lection; on his visits to the Museum (1853-54) he was 
often accompanied by Millais. Page after page in his diaries 
contains notes upon the MSS. The notes are hardly in- 
telligible or significant to any one else, but it is at any rate 
possible, and it is interesting, to follow his method of study. 

He went all through the collection, noting dates and styles. 
Then he threw them into groups, according to subjects or 
styles or arrangements of colours. He made careful notes 
on the manuscripts in his own possession, indexing their 
initial letters and subjects. The studies thus indicated in 
his diaries were often utilised for incidental illustration in 
his books. 

The intense delight which Ruskin experienced in these 
“ fairy cathedrals ’’ was attended, however, by some qualms 
of conscience. The artistic and the moral sides of his nature 
were then often at strife, and it was only gradually that a 
reconciliation was reached. The mood is seen very clearly 
in some letters to his father : — 

Sunday, 2Zrd [October, 1853]. . . . My love of art has been 
a terrible temptation to me, and I feel that I have been sadly self- 
indulgent lately — what with casts, Liber Studiorum, missals, and 
Tintorets. I think I must cut the whole passion short off at the root, 
or I shall get to be a mere collector, like old Mr. Wells of Redleaf,^ 
or Sir W. Scott, or worst of aU Beckford or Horace Walpole. I am 
sure I ought to take that text to heart, ^covetousness which is 
idolatry,' for I do idolize my Turners and missals, and I can't con- 
ceive anybody being ever tried with a heavier temptation than I 
am to save every farthing I can to collect a rich shelf of thirteenth- 
century manuscripts. There would be no stop to it, for I should 
always find the new ones illustrating all the rest. I believe I shall 
have to give up all idea of farther collection, and to rest satisfied 
with my treasures.” 

^ Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, Pens- be found in many books of artists’ 
hurst, for many years a sea-captain reminiscences ,* see, e.g,, Frith’s 
inthe East India Company’s service, Autobiography, i. 319, and J. C. 
formed a large collection of modern Horsley’s Recollections of a Royal 
works of art. Notices of him may Academdcia/n, p. 65. 
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EUSKIN AND HIS TREASUEES 
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manuscripts not merely in pencil, but in ink. He cut them 
to pieces, re-arranged them to his own desire, and of the 
St. Louis’s Psalter ” he dispersed many of the pages. Some 
were given to his school at Oxford ; others found their way 
to the Bodleian Library ; and others were given to his friend 
Professor Norton. Some entries in his diary may well 
cause ''a mere collector” to despair: — ''Dec, 30, 1853. — Cut 
out some leaves from large missal.” "Jan. 1, Swnday . — 
Put two pages of missal in frames.” "Jan. 3.- — Cut missal 
up in evening; hard work.” Dean Kitchin relates an 
anecdote in this connexion: “One day at Brantwood, I was 
looking through these lovely specimens of monastic skill, 
and finding the St. Louis missal in complete disorder, I 
turned to Mr. Ruskin, who was sitting in his wonted chair 
in his library, and said, " This MS. is in an awful state ; could 
you not do something to get the pages right again ? ’ and he 
replied, with a sad smile, ‘ Oh yes ; these old books have in 
them an evil spirit, which is always throwing them into 
disorder’ — as if it were through envy against anything so 
beautiful: the fact was that he had played the 'evil spirit’ 
with them himself” ^ But his ripping up of such treasures 
was at any rate done, as Mr. Collingwood observes,^ “not 
for wanton mischief, or in vulgar carelessness, but to show 
to his classes at lectures,” or to give to friends of that which 
he valued most. Other valuables he treated in the same 
way, and sometimes, it must be admitted, with less praise- 
worthy reason. If a book would not fit a particular shelf, 
he had no compunction in sending for a tool and chopping 
not the shelf, but the book. Several of the books in his 
library received this summary execution. 


CH 


IV 

Euskin returned home, to Herne Hill, at the end of 
the year, resumed his sittings to Millais, and prepared the 
Edinburgh lectures for publication. Though these Lectures 

^ Buskin in Oxford and Other Studies^ 1904. 

* Buskin Belies, 1903, p. 184. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MODERN PAINTERS CONTINTJED 
(1854-1856) 

“Where is Thy favoured haunt, eternal Voice, 

The region of thy choice, 

Where, undisturb’d by sin and earth, the soul 
Owns Thine entire control ? — 

*Tis on the mountain’s summit dark and high. 

When storms are hurrying by : 

’Tis mid the strong foundations of the earth, 

Where torrents have their birth /’ — The Christian Year. 

I 

“ There is a great deal of talking about the Euskins here at 
present,” wrote Mrs. Carlyle in May 1854, and the separa- 
tion is understood to be permanent.” “I know nothing 
about it,” she added ; which did not, however, prevent her, 
any more than it has ever prevented any other lively 
gossip in like case, from having much to say about it; 
and in the same letter she aimed a pointed shaft at both 
parties to the case. I do not propose to engage in the 
chatter. The marriage in many respects had not been 
happy on either side, and the last chapter suflEiciently 
indicates how the end of it came about. The event 
was an incident, rather than a crisis, and a vexation, 
more than an abiding grief, in Euskins life. ‘‘I have had 
many deep sorrows,” he said once to a friend, “but this 
was not one of them.” He was speaking after a lapse ol 
many years, but his letters and diaries of the time tell the 
same tale. Mr. Hall Caine had a story from Eossetti which 
illustrates Euskin's dispassionate separation of personal 
feelings from artistic interest. His father had threatened 
to put a penknife through the portrait of his son by 

S29 
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in his diary, the beauty of its curves ; and this too was the CHj 
last of his approaches to Calais before he wrote his “ glorious 
thing,” as Rossetti called it,^ on the old tower with which 
the fourth volume of Modern Painters opens. On the road 
from Calais to Amiens he notes the beauty of the tree- 
scenery, and this also was the foundation of a passage in 
the third volume. A passage from his diary at Amiens, 
describing a walk ‘‘among the branching currents of the 
Somme,” was given in the fourth volume. Then he 
revisited some of his favourite cathedrals, afterwards 
making his way, by Champagnole as always, to Geneva. 

At Vevay they stopped some days, and here he was already 
at work on Modern Painters. “I am writing,” he says in 
the first chapter of the third volume, “ at a window which 
commands a view of the head of the Lake of Geneva,” 
and it was there that he penned his definition of poetry — 
“the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble grounds 
for the noble emotions”; to which he afterwards made 
the necessary addition, “in musical form.” From Vevay 
he proceeded through the Simmenthal to Thun. The 
Simmenthal and the country about Fribourg inspired a 
passage in the fourth volume. Beautiful in itself, it 
exerts, he says, an added charm as containing “far-away 
promise ” of scenery yet greater and more impressive, and 
is thus peculiarly calculated to excite “the expectant 
imagination.” Something of the same idea was expressed 
by a later poet in describing the same scenery : — 

“Far off the old snows ever new 
With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine ; 

The sunny meadows silent slept, 

Silence the sombre armies kept. 

The vanguard of the pine.” ^ 

At Fribourg he spent some time in sketching its walls and 
towers, for another of his purposes on this foreign tour 
was to study Swiss history, and in connexion therewith 

^ D. G. Rossetti^ s Letters to Willicbm Alli^hamy p. 181. 

^ F. W. H. Myers ; “ Simmenthal.” 
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year, and it opened at the poem for the 20th Sunday after Trinity, OH. 
which I had never read before. 

“ 18^^ July. — Every day here I seem to see further into nature, 
and into myself — and into futurity.” 

It was amid such, scenes — and ‘‘ such sounds as make deep 
silence in the heart. For Thought to do her part” — that? 
during a busy and happy fortnight at Chamouni, Ruskin 
revived the impressions and completed the studies which 
informed the greater portion of his fourth volume. It was 
during this visit to Chamouni that he made, in particular, 
the experiments in light which are explained in its third 
chapter; and '‘weighed the minute-burden of sand in the 
streams.” ^ His diary shows also that he was very busy in 
collecting and studying the Alpine flowers. It is signifi- 
cant of the mood in which these studies were made that the 
portions of the Bible now selected for his daily annotation 
were the Beatitudes and the Revelation. Another entry 
in the diary shows the peace and health which he found 
in these pursuits: — 

“Sallenches, IZth August. — How little I thought God would 
bring me here again just now ; and I am here, stronger in health, 
higher in hope, deeper in peace, than I have been for years. The 
green pastures and pine forests of the Yarens softly seen through 
the light of my window. I cannot be thankful enough, nor happy 
enough. Psalm Ixvi. 8-20.” 

From the "Mountain Glory” Ruskin passed to the 
"'Mountain Gloom.” It was at Sion, as appears from a long 
entry in his diary for September 5, 1854, that he made the 
notes afterwards expanded in the nineteenth chapter of the 
fourth volume. He was now on his way home, and after 
spending a day or two in Paris to make some further studies 
in the Louvre, reached Dover on October 2. The contrast 
between the primness of England and the picturesqueness 
of the Continent struck him once more very strongly 

"Reading, October 11. — There is one thing v^ noticeable in 
England as compared with France. In France one nev^ sees such 

^ Stones of Venice^ vol. iii., Epi- observations recorded in Mod&m 
logue ; the reference being to the Famt&rs^ voL iv. ch. adL 
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you abotxt when T nee you, though X do not think I shall be able 0 
to come north this axitiunn now. . . , I am rolling projects over 
and over in iny head. 1' want to give short IcH’-turos to about 200 
at once in turn, of the sign painters, and aho}) decorators, and 
writing inasters, and upholstorera, and masons, and brickmakers, 
and glass-blowers, and pottery people, and yotxng artists, and young 
xxxon in general, and scdxooluxiastorH, and yotxng ladies in general, 
and school-mistreBseH ; and I want to teacdi Illumination to the 
sign painters and the youngc^r ladies ; and to have prayer books 
all writim again (only the Inturgy altered first, as I told you), 
and I want to explode printing, and gunpowder— the two groat 
curses of the ago ; I begin to think that abominable art of printing 
is the root of all the mischief— it makes pooplt^ used to have every- 
thing the same shape. And I mean to lend out Liber Studiorufns 
and Albert Diirors to everylKidy who wants them ; and to make 
copies of all fmo thirteenth-century manuscripts, and lend thmn 
out— all for nothing, of (bourse ; and to have a room where any- 
body can go in all day and always see notldng in it but what is 
good^ with a little printed explanatory catalogue saying %vhy it 
is good ; and I want to have a black hole, whore they shall see 
nothing but what is bad, filled with Claudes, and Sir Charles 
Barry's architecture, and so on ; and I want to have a little Academy 
of my own in all the manufacturing towns, and to get the young 
artists— Pre-Iiaphaelite always — to help me ; and I want to have 
an Academy exhibition, an opposition shop, whore all the pictures 
shall bo hung on the line— in nice little rooms decorated in a 
Qiott 0 sc|ue manner— and no bad pictures let in, and none good 
turned out, and very few altogether — and only a certain number 
of people let in each day, by ticket, so as to have ixo elbowing. 
And as all this is merely by the way, while 1 go on with my usual 
work about Turner, and collect materials for a great work 1 mean 
to write on politics— founded on the thirteenth century — I shall 
have plenty to do when I get home. . . 

He had, indeed, as will bo soon in the following chapters; 
but before describing in detail the multifarious interests 
which divided his attention during the continuation of 
Modem P(mdm% it will be convenient to give a short 
summary of his work from 1864 to 1866, and to say 
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milh Hill II fcM*! fi*r iinl wtiiitig |i» liiiii «illi ipiiiip riillii'f 

migry wmriiiiiga tlmt I Inul ii«»t k*w|* a rm^h f*'f %%%** nir^iillii 

ngnin.” 

Hn wiini akii In lkiiil,iitid ihor*^ itniilti llin Miitliii* i*f uliipjiing 
primiiilly in ki in hin jirefiimi in Tiirnnri H*irl>i.mrn 

iif MwjliimP Iliiluriiitig n* Ikrinniirk Hill tin ilntiiinii ilm 
wintcjf ( IHrifj ^ SIj) ill M*»i^Tn i^nuifr-rn, Tim iliirtl vnlijinti 
Wiii publiwliiMi in Jiiiiiiiiry 1145^; ilm fniiriti. in April, iiiitl 
tlm llatiHiU-m, in Miiy. 

HI 

Tim «irimt4irii cif n lMn»k ilitiit niaiiiiiiicl ifl«r mi iiiinrful nf 
tun yciiiw- mid iiiii yiiiim. Ins it riiititifiitertMi wtiitili liml mmn 
f-hii iiiillitir |iiiii« iilfiiiiil fnnii l.«i iiimiticitMl ‘-^iitltiriilli 

uliciwiiii cltffiirtiii«i Hint tkinilcipiiifmla Hniiirnllj, lim 
iMMf purl cif iti© iMMik wini fitii ai nil wimi ilm inillnir Imtl 
iiitiiiKiiitL T« begin wilb, tim rmiitilwainii tuf itiii b^ik waa tn 
hii'fii titiiin cum ^ ii benaiim lliftim Again, in rtiiiiiii* 

iiig lii« kink, Itiiskiii aikpl^tl m BynUmmlm iinillMMi llti 
ciiiiJiirtkicl Ilm nlalxiriitij nynnpiisa nt iitiiiiiirii.i,, imti iliil iitil 
fnrtm Ilk nltiiptum iiiio a rigitlly Itn 

tiiici k^g'uii, im Im iiiyi in iliti iliircl ttiliitnt., tn liiiiriiit 
mid nyaicnii-iwinfiiim. 

Tbti tkit ii tbtti ilmwgli tliera ii lli»t^li©m Mmhmi 
Pm%t$m Ml underlying iiiiiiy nf |iiirp^ mill 

* H$mm #/ Fmiap, tab Ii cli. ti im. 
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of thouglit, yet if it is to be understood aright, it must be Cl 
regarded as five different books, the division into which does ^ 
not entirely correspond either with the division into volumes 
or with the framework mapped out at the beginning of the 
book. (1) The First Volume is a defence of Turner, against 
the charge that his later pictures were ‘‘ unnatural/' This 
volume was, as Kuskin says,^ the expansion of a magazine 
article, and was written in all the heat and haste of youthful 
enthusiasm. (2) Then came a pause, during which the 
author's principal study was among the early Italian 
painters and Tintoretto. Both alike commanded his pas- 
sionate admiration. The Second Volume thus became in 
part a hymn of praise, inspired by the religious ideal of 
Giotto and his circle ; and in part an essay upon the Imagi- 
nation, inspired by Tintoret's works in the Scuola di San 
Rocco. (3) Ten years now intervened — years of widened 
and deepened study in many directions. The earlier chapters 
of the Third Volume are an interlude, necessary in order to 
establish a harmony between what had preceded and what 
was to follow. (4) The Fourth Volume and the first two 
Parts of the Fifth (Parts vi. and vii., in the arrangement of 
the whole book) are an essay on the Beauty of Mountains, 
Trees, and Clouds ; while, lastly, (5) the remainder of that 
final volume, written four years later,^ is a treatise on " the 
relations of Art to God and man." 

We are concerned here, first, with what I have called 
the interlude. In looking back over his first two volumes, 
and forward to what he had yet to say, Ruskin was struck 
with obvious difSculties and apparent contradictions. He 
had started with defining the greatest art as that which 
contained the greatest ideas ; he had thus insisted on 
the spiritual side of art. Then he had turned to his 
defence of Turner; and there, owing to the nature of 
the attacks he had to meet, his principal object was to 
prove that Turner had given more material and actual 

^ Preface to Modern FainterSj in tbe first draft, at about the 
vol. V. same time as the Fourth Volume, 

® It is probable that Parts vi. but were held over, owing to the 
and vii. were written, at any rate bulk of that volume. 
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|.rui}i tliiiii uilu’r Thmi wliy tiiil itHi hi 

XVll, iha miiin i4 triifis li* «*riliiijiry »' 

liKaiii. in bin mhhiihI v«i!iiiiiin lit' !ii«i tin 

pmiHit ill tiiriiiH hiirtily ilmii ili*» 

to TiiriH'r. tho Ilf ilio Itulinii ” |iriiiiit ivi’i*,' 

«ti liiiiiiuil in iiiuiiiiivti rvmmtinm, !li«»tii:!i r^j 
HO iM’iiniiftilly II rt’UgitiiiH llnoi miitii nm 

liniilH of iiioiiliHin in iirl f SioiioiiitirH. iii tiriioitiiii 
ItuHkin HiHoniHl to Ihi ho* ha hi; 

imitation tif iho ! hit oil joiiiiUo^'i , iil niiiiif 
\m ploiwling for nmliHin m iigiiiiiBi ili« 
tlio Holiool of 11*^ porofivoit tto’ liillioiilt 

111 ! thin prtinotiiH l.«t rrmii'n^, unit llm 

ooniriwiicilion to whiali it liiiiu AipI yoi, tii 

iimiii tho m?aond volniiio of 4/iw^ri* /’omirr# 
lluskin liinl boon protiiinoiiily hoforo i!io piibli 
ehinii|non of thu Fro«Itiiji!iiii4ii«’.?i. w-liom? oiirly ■ 
clintiiigubhoi! fuitong oiii«?r liy it^ 

fmbh iiml nnrmloiioHH of lioiiitl. Thti 
oonHimt foil upon Htinkiii for bin mmnmnivm^y iii 
at onoo tho oIo.hoIv inifciii|fnhii»^tl forrgriiiiiiil.fi «if 

hm tmrly workn utol ilio tniniy ilbunooii of Fiirtio 
thori* wfiH it, in finii! HiiiilyHW* in whiott ili«» gri 
Tumor ronHiHtoil - so tritihii lliai ti«’ of 

that ho inviiniotl i \Km it llits itiiiioriiih iiiinii«'-riihl' 
of llllturo tlliit ho ptinn boftifo of m*iw lin gfoiil fti 

Tho light liin^tr Wsii on In ml 
Thn i?oi»-imrriili«ifi aitif tlm j.imiFii ilr«mrfi t 

It wan to ronolvii atioli fiiioniiniiH^ iti rluiir 
i«iibiguttits«, that wiia tirnl objool in 

Tho roinliir will ulmprfti ihrMiip 
©iirlitir ohiiptora of tiio third vnliiiiio a n^inirriiig 
ailumon to hiwtiln ciriiioiiiitii mid ii|ipar*iiil ooiilf 
To ioiiHi oxUint Euakiti, im w« Itavt^ iilroiidy ati 
tiiught to dtiiiy tho oikitiiicii of iijlF^oiiiriiiliotin; 
work. Ilk |irtnoipal book wiia writ lint iit iiitprvtt 
siifaiitiioii years ; ho mm iwiaity^foiir wlitiii Ini tiogi 
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forty-one when he ended it, and he had been learning all CH 
the time. And, again, though Truth is one, yet since Error 
is various, the statements of the truth must be as many- 
sided as the faults which it has to correct. Buskin illus- 
trates this thought in his diary of 1849 from his supreme 
arbiter — the text of the Bible : — 

“It -will be found that throughout the Scriptures there are on 
every subject two opposite groups of texts; and a middle group, 
which contains the truth that rests between the two others. The 
opposite texts are guards against the abuse of the central texts — 
guards set in opposite directions ; and if these guards are considered 
as themselves containing the truth, instead of being a mere fence 
against some form of error, all manner of falsehood may be supported 
in scriptural language. But on the other hand, this complicated 
structure, while it betrays the careless, rewards the faithful reader; 
and when it is fully understood presents a form of security against 
error such as could not in any otherwise have been attained (like 
the Mont Blanc set between opponent fan-shaped strata) — a security 
which every thoughtful and earnest reader has felt. For instance, ‘ Re- 
joice evermore ’ and ‘ Blessed are they that mourn ’ are two guarding 
and contradictory texts; and the truth they guard is the central 
text ‘ But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye.’ ” 

Fortified by these reflections, Buskin often gloried in the 
charge that he was apt to contradict himself. “I shall 
endeavour for the future,” he writes, “to put my self- 
contradictions in short sentences and direct terms, in order 
to save sagacious persons the trouble of looking for them.” ^ 

It is possible by taking passages from their context, and 
isolating them from the statements to which they are 
severally opposed, to represent Buskin in turn as preaching 
distinctness and indistinctness in art, finish and incom- 
pleteness, idealism and realism, minuteness and breadth. 

But, having in the first two volumes of Modem Fainters 
stated at different places different sides of the polygon of 
truth as he conceived it, he now set himself in the third 
volume to define his central position on many of the vexed 
questions which have been indicated above. The book 
^ Two Paths^ § 86 n. 
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Ilf Iftnl , liiitl ImlH 111 ! 1*1 111411 f^tiS|jnirr*’4vi 

Hlllyii't i*ili lt» lliiil/'* III till? :i|ijih44li^ 41 s*f tli 
priiH'ijiti^ t«4 {mrii*niliir lhinLiii;i 

iiiiiy lip i4|.jiiiti} wtiiipw hii! m ; I'h .irf |}i 

wIupIi px iliti iiitiiil'‘t?f p| lilt! ip4» 

Art m thp «»f iiii iiribl'» A 

}|«V«! fitilll iill*l lM*i Im! iiMp Ip filliril, ill ir}it«4i ri4#*p 
tmi ill Im II jiiiinipr. Hal Iw tii« nifiiii|Mil'iii^iii 
ppffiiot, till in iitil ii |,jrtnii. iiriinl uiiltmi In? m mlmt 
mimivifig iifid iitipiiriiiig ii^»li!p iitifirr'*?tiiiii.-». In 
wiiittii.?, ** liiitiiiiailly irPiiiing «»f * linny T}iiii||»/ will 
niiyn llunkiii liiiiinwlf* ” iliii fall *4 wlr* 

hmi\ riiiiriply* tlnil iil! * lliiiign/ iiiiiny «r Ipw, wliinli 
ill {mini, iinml bn timl brililty frniii iln 

whioh wa might Tim «T llip 1 

imiular in in {mini bin iiniimnnimii. Tlitt iiiiblnAi in 
ihifiviibti! frmri iiiiiarul mnmmy mm tifii linwp wi 

itmiimnlvtw twily !»* itiiiliilii.»ii* T 

riHiijivii tmlihi iinjirr^msiniifi frmti Miiiiire in lirnl i» 
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what lie taught was only what he had learnt from the 
good and great of many different ages and many diverse 
schools. 

Ruskin himself nowhere states the case so clearly as in 
some pages which were found among his papers after his 
death, and which seem to have been intended for an addition 
to the passage in The Stones of Venice where he says "‘that 
art is valuable or otherwise, only as it expresses the person- 
ality, activity, and living perception of a good and great 
hnman soul,” and again that “ all art is great, good, and 
true only so far as it is distinctively the work of manhood 
in its entire and highest sense ” : — 

“ I believe it has been acutely felt by all men who have ever 
devoted themselves to the elucidation of abstract truth, that exactly 
in proportion to the scope, depth, and importance of any given 
principle was the difficulty of so expressing it as that it should not 
be capable of misapprehension, and of guarding it against certain 
forms of associated error. . . . And this I have long felt to be also 
the case with every great principle of art which it has been my 
endeavour in this and my other writings to assert or defend. There 
is not any one but has, as it were, two natures in it — at least two 
different colours or sides — according to the things in connexion with 
which it is viewed ; and therefore, exactly in proportion to the 
breadth and universality which I have endeavoured to give to all 
my statements, is their liability to appearances of contradiction, and 
the certainty of their being misunderstood by any person who does 
not take the pains to examine the connexion. 

“This is peculiarly the case with respect to the principle now 
under consideration. . . . It is not only the most important, but it 
is the head and sum of all others ; it is in fact this which, asserted 
first in the opening chapters of Modern Fainf&i's^ I have been en- 
deavouring in all that I have written subsequently, either in various 
ways to establish or to show the consequences of, if established. . . . 

“In the second chapter of the first volume of Modem Painters 
it was generally alleged that all art was great according to the 
Greatness of the ideas it conveyed — not according to the perfec- 
tion of the means adopted for conveying them. The essence of the 
Art was said to be in the thought — not in the language, and the 
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more occult kinds of truth which could not be rendered but by 01 
some sacrifice of imitative accuracy, and which Turner had by such ^ 
sacrifice succeeded in rendering for the first time in the history of 
art. But in the second place and collaterally I had to meet those 
men who in their love of system or ‘composition’ disregarded or 
denied the truth of Nature altogether, and supposed that the Imagi- 
nation was independent of truth. Against whom I had to assert 
the dignity and glory of Truth, and its necessity as the foundation 
of all art whatsoever. ... As there is an ultimate truth, which only 
the soul perceives, and there is an ultimate expression, which only 
the soul employs, very often the most thoughtful and expressive art 
must be that which is in one sense least like Nature ; that is to say, 
symbolical or comprehensive instead of imitative. To all this kind 
of expression, in which the true early schools were unrivalled, the 
modern artist is either utterly dead, or only unconsciously and 
imperfectly sensitive; and therefore in all I have written it has 
been necessary for me to meet alternately two forms of opposition 
just as antagonistic to each other as to truth — one that of the 
Formalists, who despised Nature, and the other that of the lower 
and more ignorant Naturalists, who despised symbolism — and there- 
with the whole range of the magnificent thoughts opened in work of 
the early ages.” 

Some of these double-sided principles are discussed in the 
earlier chapters of the third volume of Modem Painters; 
and in connexion with them should be read, according to 
the analysis here suggested, the first few chapters of the 
fourth volume. The purpose of those chapters (i.~v-) is to 
clear up other difficulties connected with the practice of 
Turner; marking the proper meaning and sphere of the 
picturesque ; contrasting topographical accuracy with essen- 
tial truth of impression; explaining Turner’s principles of 
light, and the truths which are revealed in “ Turnerian 
mystery."' 

IV 

The second portion of the third volume (chapter xi. 
onwards) has a somewhat different purpose, and Ruskin 
here adopts a different treatment. His method now becomes 
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what judgments which are individual and genuine are not ? CH 
Thus Rossetti quarrelled with Ruskin’s praise of Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend^ as also with the extracts from Browning, in 
the fourth volume, “Really,” he wrote, “the omissions in 
Browning’s passage are awful, and the union with Longfellow 
worse. How I loathe Wishi-washi , — of course without read- 
ing it.” 1 So, again, Matthew Arnold in his Oxford lectures 
On Translating Homer found fault with Ruskin for reading 
into the Riad more sentiment than in fact exists there. 
Other critics at the time objected to this or that judgment. 

Yet Ruskin’s sense of the excellent was so keen and so 
strong, and his analysis of his individual impressions so 
subtle, that few men can read these chapters without 
stimulus. “ I never read anything,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, 
of Ruskin’s analysis of the imaginative faculty, “which 
seemed to me to do more to make clear the true char- 
acteristics of good poetry.” ^ 

Whether or not Ruskin succeeded in establishing a 
logical basis for mountain-lovers, he certainly did much to 
increase their number and supply noble grounds for their 
love. The chapters on “Mountain Beauty” which occupy 
the greater part of the fourth volume were the result, as 
we have seen, of studies and observations carried on during 
many years; and if, as he somewhere says, the greatest 
service in art or literature is to see accurately and report 
faithfully, these records of what he had seen among the 
mountains must be accounted among the most important 
portions of his work. This was Ruskin’s own opinion. 
“The subject of the sculpture of mountains into the forms 
of perpetual beauty which they miraculously receive from 
God was,” he says, “ first taken up by me in the fourth 
volume of Modern Painters, and the elementary principles 
of it, there stated, form the most valuable and least faultful 
part of the book.”^ “His power of seeing the phenomena 
vividly was as remarkable,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, “as 

^ Letters to William Allingham, ^ Introduction to W. G. Col- 
p. 181. lingwood's Limestone Aljps of Savoy, 

^ The National Eeview, April 1884. 
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human interest was never long absent from his thoughts CE 
when contemplating scenes of natural beauty or grandeur. ^ 
It was not only that he moralised the mountains. Matthew 
Arnold says of the nature-poetry of Wordsworth that it 
enables us, not so much to front ‘'the cloud of mortal 
destiny ” as to “ put it by/' To Euskin, the study of nature 
was, on the other hand, a call to action. It has been sug- 
gested above that, from one point of view, the chapters of 
the fourth volume on “The Mountain Glory" and “The 
Mountain Gloom" belong to the analysis of landscape- 
sentiment which is given in the third volume ; and that is 
true, but their actual place was essential in Ruskin’s scheme : 
they contained the practical gist, as he intended it, of his 
mountain-studies. “All the investigations undertaken by 
me at this time were connected in my own mind,” he says, 
“with the practical hope of arousing the attention of the 
Swiss and Italian mountain peasantry to an intelligent 
administration of the natural treasures of their woods and 
streams." ^ He formed schemes a few years afterwards for 
coming himself to live among the Alps, and trying his 
hand at relieving the Mountain Gloom.^ And here, in these 
volumes, he begs his readers, if they condemn the seclusion 
of the anchorites, to show themselves worthier by seeking 
inspiration for practical benevolence from the mountain 
solitudes ; he desires to interest them in the hard struggles 
of the peasant-life, and bids them remember how much 
might be done by well-devised charity “ to fill a whole Alpine 
valley with happiness." 

The attractiveness of his themes, the addition of the 
illustrations, and the splendour of his style — chastened in 
these later volumes, and freed from the affectations of the 
second, assured them an appreciative welcome. He found, 
too, that his words on other subjects were beginning to be 
listened to. His appendices in Stones of Venice and Modem 
Painters on Education attracted far more attention, he says, 
because part of his architectural and pictorial work, than 
ever afterwards his exclusively commercial and social 

^ Deucalion, ii. (“ Revision ”). 

2 See Vol. II. p. 62. 
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of observation, beauty, power, and progressive thought which Cl 
amounted to what I have called it — a new world ; and every ^ 
day adds to the obligation.” ^ 

The Introductory Essay in The Harbours of England by 
Turner and RusJcinj and the descriptions of the drawings, 
form a supplementary chapter to Modern Painters. The 
scientific portions of that book were, as Ruskin says,^ 
''divided prospectively, in the first volume, into four 
sections, . . . meant to define the essential forms of sky, 
earth, water, and vegetation; but finding,” he adds, "that 
I had not the mathematical knowledge required for the 
analysis of wave-action, the chapters on sea-painting were 
never finished, the materials for them being partly used in 
The Harbov/rs of England!' From this point of view, then, 
the book was a continuation of the chapters on sea-painting 
in the first volume of Modern Painters. From another 
point of view, it was a chapter supplementary to the fourth 
and fifth volumes, for the analysis of the several drawings 
by Turner illustrates the artist’s principles of composition as 
expounded in Modern Painters. 

Ruskin’s father considered that his son’s essay was " an 
extremely well done thing,” and " more likely to be received 
without cavil than anything he had written.” The judgment 
of competent criticism has endorsed the former opinion, 
and the reviewers of the day justified the latter. The Intro- 
ductory Essay, written in the middle of Ruskin’s active fife, 
and in the plenitude of his power, has generally been recog- 
nised as among his masterpieces. The subject — the treat- 
ment of sea and shipping in art — had hitherto been almost 
untouched, save by Ruskin himself (in the first volume of 
Modern Painters). It was handled with the fulness of 
illustration and the nicety of analysis characteristic of his 
best work. The style shows his special powers at their best ; 
it is imaginative without being fanciful, and the language, 
though rich and luxuriant, is free alike from over-emphasis 
and from over-elaboration. " No book in our language,” 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison in his essay on "Ruskin as 

^ Life of Edward Th/ring, by Gr. Ei. Parkin, 1898, vol. ii. p. 246. 

® Preface to In Montihus Sanctis. 
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m A LITERAEY WOIIKSHOP 

know of no genius but the genius of hard work.” 

— J. M. W. Turner. 


I 

‘'Writing never gave me/’ says Euskin, "tke kind of pain 
of wkich Carlyle so wildly complains, — to my total amaze- 
ment and boundless puzzlement, be it in passing said ; for he 
talked just as vigorously as he wrote, and the book he makes 
bitterest moan over, Fried/rich, bears the outer aspect of 
richly enjoyed gossip, and lovely involuntary eloquence of 
description or praise. My own literary work was always 
done as quietly and methodically as a piece of tapestry. I 
knew exactly what I had got to say, put the words firmly in 
their places like so many stitches, hemmed the edges of 
chapters round with what seemed to me graceful flourishes, 
touched them finally with my cunningest points of colour, 
and read the work to papa and mamma at breakfast next 
morning as a girl shows her sampler.” — Such is his account 
in Frceterita of the method of his authorship. " It gave me 
no serious trouble,” he adds; "I should think the pleasure 
of driving, to a good coachman, of ploughing, to a good 
farmer, much more of dressmaking, to an inventive and 
benevolent modiste, must be greatly more piquant than the 
most proudly ardent hours of book-writing have ever been 
to me.” The master of a literary workshop is the first 
authority upon its methods; but the passage just quoted 
will suggest, I think, that Euskin’s account is to be taken 
with some allowance for the note of subtle humour which 
makes itself heard throughout Frceterita. There is a 
distinction, too, to be drawn between the preliminary work 

S51 
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of them being as highly finished as it is, I believe, possible for CB 
me to finish prose. I remember, for instance, that the last half- 
page of the ‘Lamp of Beauty’ cost me a whole forenoon — ^from 
ten to two, and that then I went out to walk quite tired, and yet 
not satisfied with the last sentence, and turned and re-turned it 
all the way to Dulwich.’’ 

I am able to certify this account of laborious reyision as 
being true, not only of the books specially mentioned by 
Ruskin, but of all of which the manuscript is extant. 


II 

Ruskin has been named by Lord Morley as one of 
the three giants of prose style who strode across the 
literature of the nineteenth century.^ Matthew Arnold cited 
a passage from Modern Painters as marking the highest 
point to which the art of prose can ever hope to reach. 
Tennyson, on being asked to name the six authors in 
whom the stateliest English prose was to be found, gave — 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, De Quincey, and 
Ruskin. I have lived for many years behind the scenes, 
as it were, of Ruskin’s pageant of style — a pageant as 
full of variety as of splendour. Through his diaries, note- 
books, and letters, I have been admitted to all the secrets 
of his literary workshop. What, I may be asked, are the 
secrets? I suppose the truest answer would be to say 
that there are none. You may analyse a style into its 
component parts as systematically as you like; you may 
trace, label, and collate as diligently as you can; and you 
will be little nearer in the end, than in the beginning, to the 
secret of a great writer’s charm and power. The essential 
features are those which are underived, incommunicable, 
individual. The style is the man. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so 
is every man that is born of the spirit.” But there is 
always a certain interest in tracing a great writer’s models 

‘ See below, p. 389. 
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references, traced in tlie Index to his Complete Works, oi 
must be about 5000. He knew the Bible almost by heart, 
and he generally quoted it in his books from memory. 

The accuracy of his memory, here as in other matters, 
was very great. I can recall only one slip, and that a very 
small one, in his references to the Bible. It occurs in the 
chapter on the Early Eenaissance in The Stones of. Venice. 

He is there speaking of the learning which the mighty 
Venetian masters wore without feeling it encumber their 
living limbs. But I speak,'' he goes on, “ of the Renais- 
sance as an evil time, because, when it saw those men go 
burning forth into the battle, it mistook their armour for 
their strength ; and forthwith encumbered with the painful 
panoply every stripling who ought to have gone forth 
only with his own choice of three smooth stones out of 
the brook.” Now the number of smooth stones which David 
chose him out of the brook was jive. The two odd stones 
are hardly worth throwing at Ruskin's memory. 

The verification of references was a task which was not 
congenial in Ruskin's literary workshop, and sometimes it 
was, of deliberation, omitted. In one of his essays he had 
quoted Keats's line as For ever shalt thou love, and she 
be fair.” Mr. Wedderburn pointed out the slight misquota- 
tion, when reading the proof of the paper; but Ruskin 
left it, saying, “ Never mind, they'll see I quoted from 
memory.” He was, and he was not, a great reader. He 
was not a reader in the sense of a student who sets himself 
to master everything that has been written on a given 
subject. He eschewed commentaries. But he was a large 
reader of the original texts in classical literature — mostly 
in English, Greek, Latin, and Dante (to whom his references 
number some hundreds), but a good deal also in French. 

•He filled many note-books, but his entries in them were 
(except in the case of the Greek and Latin writers) more 
in the nature of his own reflections on things read, than 
by way of collections in aid of memory. The range and 
extent of his literary allusiveness entailed very heavy 
labour in the editing of his works; for he seldom gave 
his references, and, when he did, not infrequently gave 
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R tliciin tvniiigly. wim ftniil «f iiilnmltioing iilliiiiniii, utii 
i»nlj tfi lil.i’ml-tirt.% Imi im myit%i*n, «ir wriiiiigi tlm 

piissing iliiy. ilt^ iTt'iwI tins ililigpiiily, fiinl Wi« 

ill tiui Isiiljit, tiJ< 1 }iiiv<i lilrt^fiily «f lilitig ^ipitlieiirit 

it«ni6H» Haiiiii viihiiiion nf tinwapujn'r^iniiliiig^. wliiiii nuru 
HttMul ill Ills wiirk^'liwji* litivi? intiiiw miller my wl»Mirv4iitiiiL 
Those wli«i rwiicl UiiMkin wsihoui n kiiowlinigo ti» iillii« 
sioiis to jiiiasiiig imhriorilfi will ecirliiiiily inw iiititii nf tliti 
iweti if thoy «!** iH»i ||»tlmr smiioliiiiri li iiiniii 
iimmiMsiis iniprimiion. F«»r iti viirii*iia pliicti 

lliiKkiii girtis iiiiliii iln^si llhlmp uf Mmiolitmit^r, Hr. Fnimir * 
iio0ti»iiig him, ill ciiits plaai>, of not biiiig iiyii in ir# tninili “ 
luiti in ftiiciihur, of *’ Ifinoivimi^ Hiiiiiiig ili« iwii 

0 hai^e» kigcithur. ii riiinlur tfiiglil lliat Ittiakiii 

iioousiid tlici lltshii|i nf B€mw inmmml fiiiliiig. 

Wtlh hci dill aceiiiii Frwmr of ii ilwil, tnii imi nf 
anything likii ihiii, Whiit Im Wiis rwf«rriiig in in dwiIi 
piiiiiigi) wiiM a ijHiiH'li oti*m tniidit by lliii in wliitsh, 

cl'CifDi'iiling Manciimsiisr’s liimiris u,i drink «f liin wiilnra nf 
thn Hakii tJcniiiiry. hti lunl inbltHl llmi nftpr nil iiini|awiiil 
i\u%i not many jnstphs hii«l nvrr wra Thirlnnfrii* 

Aiioilmr trii'k of ilnnkiii’a wriiiiig m wtiai iisiiy lai 
■c.iallial a hiihit nf nnoUfrin allnsivoinwa , liiii liiin m «iily in 
Iki fouml ill smiiii of liia pknisa I In liiiib m Ii© initl, llirnii 
diHi^rnnt ways of writing 

with Ihn linglt ti#w of aiiililag iny^lf natlifWliMnl, in 
whieli I tiP«iii4rily *'swisl n giml tit*! wf wImI mm%m itilii fii| Itpmi 
*'*Aa«t|iir in wliiah I my wlial i think taight tci !«■ muI, in 
what I iupjii,ms In lin th» hm% wnni# I fliiil fur il, 

**Aiici my third way nf wrilitsg m In my all titsi rtitnt# inlii 
my hfftai f«»r iiiy own |>li«i*sif©, in lb*» ir»l wunli ll«l rfiiin% 
riifmmhiiig tliinii afkrwardn iiiln apjimiimat© fmittinmr*** ’ 

Eiiikin in tliii iliiitl inatw^wr m ofliiii dtfititilt iti fnllnw. 
I will giva II pii^siigt in illuitmtbit* lit m talking alinnt 
th© infinite imtkitwii width iht art ©f tofrmvltig r«»i|iiirts. 
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unti hiw« (iOHipiinsd it to that of tho patient (Jrisolda ; and 
tluoi h« j{oo8 <tn : — 

“ I muHiot get to my work in Uiin jiajwr, Himwhow ; tho web 
«if the«e old eiiigiiuw l•(llitllgll«^ tiie again and again. That rough 
Hyllable whiidi l«'gi»« th« numo of (IriMflda, ‘(lri(w,’ ‘tho Htouo’; 
the mar of tlm long fall of the TiKa-ia aiu'iim to mix with tho sound 
of it, bringing tlnrnghta of tlm gn-ut Alidno jiatiimoc ; juuto snow 
wri'iitlx'd by grey rtx’k, till avalanche tiimi coincs -patienco of 
iimti! tornmnUsd racex till the time of the (Jroy loaguo camo; at 
laal impatUmt. (Not that hitherto it han hown its way to much : 
tlm Illuno foam of tlm Via Mala mumiiitg to havo douo its work 
Imtter.) But it is a tiolih) cotonr that (iri«<m (Iniy; dawn colour 
—grmmful lor a faded silk to rule in, and womiorful, in paper, for 
getting n glow ttjKin, if you Imgiu wiatJy." * 

Thia paasago will, I iinagttjo, bo largoly uniutolligiblo to 
many roatlora. Unt ono who known hia Iluakin and is 
familiar with tho turns and twiats of tho atithor's thought 
will havo ttudoratood how Oriaohia hringa into his head 
imunoritm of tho 'loaa Falla lamtiath tho Grios glacier ; 
thou, hitw otut i‘aaa rooallotl anothor Uj his mind and made 
him think of tho long oppr«»»ion of Ilmtia under potty 
tyrants, luid of tho long Alpino pationco of " Tho Mountain 
Gloom"; and thon, how tho rule of tho potty chieftains 
was at last shaken off hy this formation of tho Grison 
Cksiifodoraiion, in which <sno of tho (sonstituonts was the 
Grey Luagito; hisaoe tho naino of tho prosout canton 
(Granhllntlon, Grisons). Next, in thinking of tho central 
liofilo, tho Via Mala, ho doubts whothor tho men of the 
Granhcindon havo hown thoir own way in tho world 
H«» elooisivoly m tho foaming rivor. Thon tho colour of 
Grison Grey roonlk to him at ono moment Tennyson’s 
Kntd ("Earl, entreat her hy my lovo, Albeit I give no 
reason hut uiy wish, That she ride with me in her faded 
silk"); and, at the next, Turmsr's brilliant water-colour 
sketches im grey paper—wondorful achievements, possible 
only to one who had begun wisely by long discipline and 

» 77te Otuivi (jf Jffktia, § 3»- 
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hiul li^itrtii til*’ iirt «?! iiiukinii i^nvh l*4ii’li 1*4! iiitm ilm 
iHiginiiirig. Kvtiry t*f !h«*M’ Iuim iIh jinriilli-l 

pnKHiigi^ in *«llnn* phifi.’ i*l iIm* v. ri!in!*:s. Uu’.lviii 

in luK liiiinni’r liiy< Ii»1n’ tyv Hunkiii. lltt! 

!ifli%H fif iiiHiiy uf IiIh ItMiikn tnl! tlir I'aiiiii’ liiniiiir-r. 


Ill 

Bui wliiii wiTM liiH nnuJitnU in lii-^ liiJn'r iyi*i 
gtmumi niiiniHirii* wlnni li*^ Itnd fin* lungl*’ nf iniikiiig 

iiiiriHulf unit miiil whai Ih^ in ihn ln^ii 

worcla ho nunlil fiwl lor ii f Wlnii ‘wn^n liin i llw 

would hii¥n told tin, I think, whut ho ri'ji«iri«tl *riiriiiir 
w I know of no gi^niiiK hui ih*^ gi*inu-ii *4’ imril 

work/' Thoro in no writur who iii4ir»uigor iinjirwiiikiti 
of cmnci than t'lirdiind Nowiniin h grout iiiipiirr of fuiiijiln 
tmcl liioid Eiiglinln groalor tn iln^no |iiutiiMiliir 
if wo iako ihti wholo hmly i»f ih«'ir wTititign. lliiui llinikiti, 
Yot oYon Niuvnian naid : '* I havo hrun idiligiMl lo iakti 
groat {miiw with ovoryilutig f hi*vo arition. ami I tifit«ii 
writo ohaptorH ovor iuhI ovor ugain. himitir,n iniiiiiminiliio 
corrooiioMH aiui inli.n’linrd mhliiionH/' IttudcinVi im*'iliod wnn 
tho iaiiio. Thu wumdi lor tin’ right word. h*r llio liiiitig 
atintonoo, wioi ofton Itnig ; um\ |ii4riigrii{»li« find oliiijiiori 
wuro writtoii ovor ami ovor iigiiin tifloro ihi^y »iiiifilis»d liiiin 
And tliii a|iplioii oc|Uiilly to tuH ino^l hi in {do writing. miicIi 
iw m to bo foumh for itwtiitirin in Thr n/ iPmuHmj; 

and to hii moit olatMinito jiaamigra, Hindi na iho oxonliiiitin 
and pororatioiw iti Biinirru i^nuitrr^, Thr^ Setm niiil 

TiiB Mtmim uf Fmmr. Mo oarriod on t-lio prui'i.fifi in iltn 
stags of proofa, revimiH* and ro*roviana. Faf^Hinnlofi of 
ro-writton on tlm pritiiod proof imi iiirliitlrd in ilin Lihrnry 
Edition* and in tliii ooiuHiiinn Dr. Furiiitodl fim mi 
anocdoto. To Euikii/i failitir tho piitilblirr tniiim nins tiny 
exhibiting a tliiokly iocirod final rovbo iifid oxjilniiiitig tlmi 
'Coatinnaiico in »uoh ptaatiooH would nhiiirti nil ilm iiiiiliur’i 
profits. ** Don't lot my son know/' mid ttio ulil gritiliiitiaii ; 
**Joha mmi have liii tliinp m lit likes iimm; jniy liiiti 
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whatever would become due, apart from corrections, and 
send in a separate bill for them to me/' Few authors, 
it may be feared, are blessed with so indulgent a parent. 

Let us now open the door of the workshop, and note a 
few instances of the revisions which occupied so many hours 
and days of Ruskin’s literary life. I will take first the 
description of the old tower of Calais, a passage much 
admired, as we have heard, by Rossetti. The following was 
the first draft : — 


Cl 


The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it ; the decay and 
record of its years written so -visibly upon it, yet without danger, 
sign of weakness, or decay ; the stern, meagre massiveness and quiet 
gloom of its poverty ; gnawed away by the channel winds, and over- 
grown with the black and bitter sea grasses ; stripped of all comeli- 
ness as if by a blight ; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, and 
yet not falling ; its brickwork full of bolts and holes and grisly fis- 
sures, and yet stable like a bare brown rock ; its stripped barrenness 
and desertness ; its utter carelessness of what regards it or thinks of 
it in passing by ; putting forth no claim upon us ; having no beauty, 
nor desirableness, nor pride, nor grace, and yet asking for no pity, 
neither ■ it is not like ruins, pensive, piteous, feebly or fondly 
garrulous of its better days and yet useless ; but useful still, going 
through its own daily work, as some old fisherman beaten grey by 
storm, yet drawing his daily net ; so it stands with no memory of its 
youth, nor sweetness, tenderness of age, complaint of its past nor 
wofulness ’ but in blanched and meagre massiveness and serviceable- 
ness, gathering souls together beneath it ; the sound of its bells for 
prayer still rolling through its rents ; and the grey peak of it seen far 
across the sea, principal of the three that rise above the waste of 
surfy sand and hillocked shore — the lighthouse, for Life and Death ; 
and the Hall belfry, for Labour and Rest ; and this Church Tower, 
for Praise.’’ 

The passage went through many intermediate shapes before 
its final form was arrived at ; but comparing this first form 
with the last, the reader will note how the author omitted 
superflLuous words, pared down alliterations, and knit the 
sounds together into closer harmony with the sense. Mr, 



360 ASSONANCE AND ALLITERATION 

lP. Frederic Harrison, in a careful analysis of Ruskin’s literary 
technique, Las observed how nauch the author relies upon 
assonance for his effect; meaning by assonance, as distinct 
from alliteration, '' the recurrence of the same, or of cognate 
sounds, not merely in the first letter of words, but where the 
stress comes, in any part of a word, and that in sounds 
whether vowel or consonant/’^ The passage just given is 
cited in illustration, and it is interesting to note that, while 
some of the effects in question — as, for instance, the ex- 
pressive phrase ''the sound . . . rolling through its rents” 
— ^were written down at once, others were obtained after 
many retouchings — as, for instance, in the last words, with 
the triple alliteration, the second of them being inverted 
(“6eifry for labour”). To such analysis as this — most in- 
structive to the student, and similar to that which the critic 
himself applied to Turner’s compositions — Ruskin would 
perhaps have remarked, in the words which, as he mentions, 
were used by Tennyson when some one pointed out to the 
poet various laws deducible from his versification : " It’s all 
true; I do observe them, but I never knew it.” ^ 

Another passage in the fourth volume of Modern Painters 
is cited by Mr. Harrison for its majestic effect as a whole, 
and for its incidental felicities — the account of the peasants 
of the Valais, in the chapter on " The Mountain Gloom.” 
Here, again, the first draft will repay careful comparison 
with the final version in the text : — 

" They know not the name of beauty nor of knowledge. They 
know dimly that of virtue. Love, patience, hospitality, truth, faith, 
— these things they know so far as they can he known. To glean 
their meadows side by side, so happier ; to bear the hitter frost and 
burden up the breathless mountain side, without murmuring ; to bid 
the stranger drink from their vessel of milk; to look dimly forward ; 
to see at the foot of their low death-beds the form of a pale figure 
upon a cross, dying patiently as they; all this separates them from 
the cattle and the stones ; of all tMs they are capable ; but in all this 


^ *' Ruskin as Master of Prose , 2 Addresses on Decorative Colour, 
in Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, cmd other § 30 (Lib. Ed., vol. xii. p. 500). 
Idt&ra/ry Estimates, 1899, p. 02. 
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unrewarded as far as concerns this present life. For tKem tliere is CB 
neither hope nor action of spirit ; for them no progress or joy. Hard 
roof, dark night, laborious day, thirsty weary arms at sunset; these 
are their life. No books, no thoughts, no change of passion. Only 
sometimes a day of rest and a little sitting in the sun under the 
church wall as the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air ; a 
pattering of a few prayers, not understood, in the dark chapel ; an 
evening spent hy the more sober in a vague act of adoration, and so 
back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon them still unbroken — 
a strange cloud of rocky gloom, heavy and hopeless, born out of 
the wild torrents and shapeless stones, and unlightened, even in 
their religion, except by the hope of some better thing unknown, 
mingled with threatening, and obscured by an unspeakable horror, 

— a feverish scent as it were of martyrdom and torture mingled vdth 
the incense, a perpetual memory of shattered bodies and warped wills, 
and lamenting spirits and hurtling flames — the very cross, for them, 
bedragged more deeply with gouts of blood than for others 

The words here printed in italics were either omitted, altered, 
or transposed in the ultimate text ; and if the reader will 
compare the latter with this early draft, he will perceive 
how much the total effect was enhanced, and how many of 
the felicities by the way were introduced, during the author’s 
revision. Some of these — the onomatopoeic line, for instance, 

“ as the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air ” — were 
thought of at once; but observe how different and more 
simple is the effect of '' to bear the burden up the mountain 
flank, unmurmuringly,” than in the first version; or note 
how the closing words — ''the very cross, for them, dashed 
more deeply than for others, with gouts of blood” — have 
gained by a simple transposition, and the alteration of the 
word " bedragged.” Ruskin spared no labour, it will be seen, 
to assist his mastery of language and intuitive sense for 
melody. 

The next passage will illustrate the search for the right 
word. Every one remembers the beautiful close of the 
chapter on " The Lamp of Sacrifice ” : — 

“ All else for which the builders sacrificed has passed away — all 
their living interests, and aims, and achievements. . . . But of them, 



t-m TifK uF Tiif: r^.v/r#; 

,|\ mill tliinr lifr iiii«l r-iirlii, fr%%3ir»L f?%i44^!ir0, i# |e|| 

III tin ill i^rry »4 4i-v|i 1liry li.ni, 

mitli lliiiit l*» ill!-* Uim |«:*%iirr?i, Viwit .u>4 i|i«-.ir piriiri ; 

imt lli*’V liitvp Is-’ll tin tllrif " 

I'lir’ wnifii wliii'li I i|.4iiii’iH*-a fii»iii« irf^itliifi 

til fiiiil. Ill’ ri;|« ^«i«5d “ihon*’ iiiiiiriiKiii " 

lllli! l!it>|i.t? gfi’V It ill*’ I'M’ r*ni4| WllJl llifi 

Hiilm! iiiitiiin III* %%-^»r4n, «i|” ijiu 

iiiitl i'hiiriii Im !4in!i«l to Imvo Aiiii wiili it, 

w»llli’iliili|^ ifli4*:t ii,H 11*41. 1*3 wliirh I r«'t.tjrii jif»*nriilij. 

Atiiiiiirr illiiniriiiioij %vill ?44»nv iCisi^iu'n !*il«iiir in ImiliJ, 
iiig II j> jMiitilinl iiii*l Wiio llmi Iiii 

iiii«ii rniwl it «iiii r?vi?r forgi^i --tli«n «if 11# 

jHlriiii’M ii/ Ff-'iiir# f- 

tirpl tli*' *4 m*ni llin fM*eiiii, 

tlilTPII *4 liiilfk i*|l ».4|ir-ra, hfktm l«ivrii t||iii|l i|i 

winilii : ilit3 tliront’fli «4 Tyr«\ \ ,^iii4 ^ Fir»i iif 

lltfemii gf«mt iioWr-i'f* Hilly iW mr-uf^ty , «4 ili«i ijln 

ruin; lli^ Tltiril, wliii-'h ili«.Hr if si iii«if 

l’'XIUllj*lfs, rilliy I*"4 tht^’^ngh |*rtin4«n snUisisaiirf* t.f |ri®,ii jiilifil 

ilf’nirurliHii/* 

Hit! ifi liHiiiilifiil ill ilipf iiliko ill iin 

cimiuiluil iiipl ill il» ilioiigliF iiu Hr»ui.ur*^ i«» lli*’ %i:lit4« work. 
Ifni iif»w mmi lliii*, l!i*» iirnl uf ri'j*n!itHt tHmitiiii (lipru 

giviiit ill iliii fiicirariiili?) >■- 

Biiirp firal lli« ilHiniiaHii *4 nit’ll s*%‘a^r llir. mm^^m 

wiill ii iitisr Ifii! iiarlli, 1‘lirw loiiitMliml ti|»iii ili 

wititli, llitt tliriitiM *4 Tyr», Vniiirft, ^i»4 Kr^gliifs4, Tfho mt 
gniiit |Mjw»ri liii%'if iiit|iiirli3i| , «4 *m% t4ily llw runiAitii ; wf 

tliij tli«’ riiitia ; »twl lliw lliinl will in lwr«? ii3ltf?iir4 ilirir 

grimtiiiwi if it miiiitil Ukw warning Imm Iln4r 

Kviiry riiitdiir will liiivci iVdi Innr iiiindt tir*ir i»* |»f« 
faction m tli-t ciurliar vnribii; iiulpwl. liiirw iiipi i.lii'<r«? il m 
by ctiiiipiiriwiii fliii iinil iritis, btmilirti iMsing !«»« Iiitriiiwiiifuii 
iittci itii{irciisivi3 in icnifiil it m iniur^iiiig if» Si«ii«i hm 
til© pr0©«» of |iiilbliiiig wi»« iliiiiif. Tiiij niiiiikir tif woris 
in §m1i fiiribti », oiirinii%* tliu Iii 
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.the work of revision the superfluous words — such as as CH 

• ^ • '^\l 

well as over the earth and, with regard to Tyre and Venice, 
that their powers have departed, and at the end if it cannot 
take warning — were omitted. By compression in these cases 
Knskin knits his clauses more closely together, and finds 
room, in the same given quantity of words, to introduce 
an ending which is not only beautiful in sound but which 
conveys an additional thought 

‘‘The Third, which inherits their greatness, if it forget their 
example, may be led through prouder eminence to less pitied 
destruction/’ 

The new thought, it will be seen, is that not merely is the 
fate of Tyre and Venice decreed for an example, but that 
the greater the power of our empire, the greater also is 
its responsibility — that to whom much is given, from him 
much will be required ; and thus the opening of the book 
leads up with added emphasis to the passage a little later 
in which the author proposes — 

“ to record, as far as I may, the warning which seems to me to be 
uttered by every one of the fast-gaining waves that beat like passing 
bells against the Stones of Venice.” 

So, then, with Ruskin the work of revision meant some- 
thing more than a search for beautiful sound; it meant 
the attainment of deeper and fuller sense. And exactly 
the same thing may be observed, I think, even in his 
alterations of single words. In the passage, for instance, 
given above from The Lamp of Sacrifice,” why is it that 
“those grey heaps of deep-wrought stone” should be pre- 
ferred to the other words which he tried? Eminences 
made, it is true, an unpleasant jingle with the preceding 
evidence; but shadows might have sounded well enough. 
Why did he reject it ? Was it not because the word heaps, 
with the associations which it suggests, added a fresh 
thought ? — conveying to us, as we read, the idea of labour 
and sacrifice in the builders — as in Matthew Arnold's lines : — 

“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
They dig and heap, lay stone on stone.” 
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liiitol l<i tm c^iillni II iiirrv «"Mr4 It«» 

paiiiivn tnii ti« |i#iiiiv4 iiiwuyi* '"wnli lut 
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abstracted, and finally concentrated, expressions of the CH 
general laws of natural phenomena”; — 

“ Thus the sentence ‘ murmuring only when the winds raise them, 
or rocks divide,’ does not describe, or word-paint, the sound of 
waters, but (with only the admitted art of a carefully reiterated ‘ r ’ ) 
sums the general causes of it ; while, again, the immediately following 
one, defining the limitations of sea and river, ‘restrained by estab- 
lished shores, and guided through unchanging channels,’ attempts no 
word-painting either of coast or hurnside ; but states, with only such 
ornament of its simplicity as could be got of the doubled ‘t’ and 
doubled ‘ ch,’ the fact of the stability of existing rock structure which 
I was, at that time, among geologists in asserting.” ^ 

And, generally, if any of us were to sit down and work 
out a description of something we had been looking at — 
a cathedral front, an Alpine meadow, a blade of grass, a 
picture by Tintoret — and then were to compare our descrip- 
tion with Buskin’s, wherein should we find the difference 
to consist? It would not, I think, be merely that our 
sentences were less beautiful or eloquent; but we should 
find also, most of us, that we had stated fewer facts, and 
conveyed the impression of fewer, or less significant, tho'wghts. 

To Buskin’s art of writing may be applied what he laid down 
about the art of painting. “Finish,” he said, in art simply 
means “telling more truth.” ^ 


IV 

Buskin’s handwriting shows three main “periods” — an 
early, a middle, and a late. The early — that which may 
be seen in the manuscript of his letters to Dale, now in the 
British Museum — ^is legible and regular, but not marked by 
any great individuality. In the middle period — to which 
the specimen given in this chapter belongs — the writing is 
daintier; there is more character in it, especially in the 
formation of the capitals. It must be to this period that an 

^ Preface to CcbU Encm-ant (1885). 

* Modern Pamters, vol. iii. ck ix. § 18. 
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abstracted, and finally concentrated, expressions of the CH 
general laws of natural phenomena'': — 

“ Thus the sentence ‘ murmuring only when the winds raise them, 
or rocks divide,’ does not describe, or word-paint, the sound of 
waters, but (with only the admitted art of a carefully reiterated ‘ r ’ ) 
sums the general cames of it ; while, again, the immediately following 
one, defining the limitations of sea and river, ‘restrained by estab- 
lished shores, and guided through unchanging channels,’ attempts no 
word-painting either of coast or burnside ; but states, with only such 
ornament of its simplicity as could be got of the doubled ‘t’ and 
doubled ‘ ch,’ the fact of the stability of existing rock structure which 
I was, at that time, among geologists in asserting.” ^ 

And, generally, if any of us were to sit down and work 
out a description of something we had been looking at — 
a cathedral front, an Alpine meadow, a blade of grass, a 
picture by Tintoret — and then were to compare our descrip- 
tion with Ruskin’s, wherein should we find the difference 
to consist ? It would not, I think, be merely that our 
sentences were less beautiful or eloquent; but we should 
find also, most of us, that we had stated fewer facts, and 
conveyed the impression of fewer, or less significant, thoughts. 

To Ruskin's art of writing may be applied what he laid down 
about the art of painting. “ Finish/' he said, in art simply 
means telling more truth.” ^ 


IV 

Ruskin's handwriting shows three main ‘‘ periods "—an 
early, a middle, and a late. The early— that which may 
be seen in the manuscript of his letters to Dale, now in the 
British Museum — ^is legible and regular, but not marked by 
any great individuality. In the middle period — to which 
the specimen given in this chapter belongs — the writing is 
daintier; there is more character in it, especially in the 
formation of the capitals. It must be to this period tJ' 

^ Preface to Codi Ena/rrant (1885). 

^ Mo ctem FaMers, voL iii ch. ix § 18 
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^nd his proof-reviser had many a long-drawn tussle over a GJ 
preposition or a comma. ''You have an unfilial hatred/’ ^ 
\vrote Harrison in submitting to a defeat, " for your mother 
t/ongue.” Ruskin used to say that for his own part his 
grammar was always home-made. A friend once asked him 
how a master of English could allow himself to write such 
SI sentence as ' And I didn’t want to.’ ” He replied, with a 
laughing parody, "I have never yet written good English 
grammar, and I never mean to.” 

Unlike some authors, Ruskin was not a slave to his tools, 
and had no indispensable apparatus or fad. Much of his 
literary work was done in foreign inns or wayside lodgings, 
and he thus became independent of his surroundings. At 
Lome, he wrote not on a desk, but on the flat of the table ; a 
Labit which may have encouraged the rounded back of his 
later years. He used for choice a cork penholder with a 
fine steel pen, and he generally wrote on ruled foolscap 
paper. His workroom at Denmark Hill was at the back of 
the house, over the breakfast room, and looked into tbe 
garden. A large oblong table occupied " so much of the — 
say fifteen by five-and-twenty — feet of available space within 
bookcases, that the rest of the floor virtually was only a 
passage round it.” 

Tliis workshop was not literary only. He was not merely 
an author; he was also the artist who illustrated his own 
books. We must picture it as strewn not only with manu- 
scripts, proofs, revises, but also with leaves and flowers to 
be drawn, with engravings in all states for correction and 
retouching. Something has been told, in previous chapters, 
of the amount of practice and study in drawing which went 
to the making of his books ; but a particular instance, given 
in greater detail, will best illustrate the industry of his 
workshop. Much of the argument in the fourth volume of 
Modern Painters is enforced from Turner’s Alpine drawing 
which Ruskin called sometimes " The Gates of the Hills,” 
and sometimes " The Pass of Faido ” or " The St. Gothard.” 
Turner’s first sketch of the scene was made in 1842 ; it 
is now among the sketches lent by the National Gallery 
to the Ruskin Drawing School at Oxford. The drawing 
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^^THE PASS OF FAIDO’’ 


A.P. from the sketch, to which the artist himself used charac- 
teristically to refer as “that litter of stones,” was made 
in 1843 as a commission from Euskin. He was full oi 
admiration for it, and one of his principal purposes in his 
Continental journey in 1845 was to find the scene depicted 
by the artist. He spent some days at Faido, sketching the 
spot and noting the processes of selection and inyentior 
followed by Turner (see above, p. 184). In 1852, on his waj 
back from Venice, he again visited the scene (p. 280). Anc 
now observe the quantity of study which, founded on these 
personal observations, he put into his analysis of Turner’i 
drawing. From his sketches on the spot he etched a topo- 
graphical outline (Plate 20). He made “ a careful transla 
tion into black and white ” of the left-hand upper part o 
Turner’s drawing ; this was shown in the Euskin Exhibitioi 
at Manchester, 1904 (No. 146, upper drawing). He etchee 
the same portion (Plate 37, “Crests of the Slaty Crystal 
lines”). Again, he traced the leading lines in this portio] 
of the drawing (Fig. 70). He made a reduced outline o 
the whole drawing, exhibited at Manchester (No. 14f 
lower drawing), and etched it (Plate 21). He copie* 
the central portion of the drawing to be engraved a 
the frontispiece to the fourth volume (“ The Gates c 
the Hills ”) ; the drawing for this engraving was als 
exhibited at Manchester. Finally he drew a piece of th 
torrent bed on the left, for the engraving called “Kocl 
in Unrest,” in the fifth volume (Plate 81). I have seen : 
suggested that Euskin was not qualified to be an art-criti 
because his range of study was restricted. This biograph 
will, I think, impress a reader as much with the extent, i 
with the limitations, of his study. But it is true in son 
degree that he studied non multa sed multum, and tl 
detailed study given to this drawing by Turner was vei 
characteristic of him. What he preached, he practise 
“Foolish and ambitious persons,” he says, “think they eg 
form their judgment by seeing much art of all kinds. . . . T 
have well studied one picture by Tintoret, one by Luini, o] 
by Angelico, and a couple of Turner’s drawings, will tea( 
a man more than to have catalogued all the galleries 
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Europe.” ^ '' Power of criticism does not consist in knowing Cl 

the names or the manner of many painters, but in discerning 
the excellence of a few.” ^ And again, “ The sum of enjoy- 
ment depends not on the quantity of things tasted, but on 
the vivacity and patience of taste.” ^ 

To the work of making the drawings was "added that of 
supervising the engraving of them. The three latter volumes 
of Modern Painters alone contained 84 full-page plates and 
225 other illustrations printed with the ’text. And even 
these figures do not give the full measure of Buskin's work ; 
for before deciding to incur the expense of so many steel 
plates, he had made experiments in another kind, drawing 
the subjects, afterwards engraved on steel, on wood blocks.^ 

A considerable number of the plates were etched by Ruskin 
himself ; for the rest, he had at his disposal the services of 
a school of engravers which had not yet been threatened 
by the competition of photography. They included J. 0. 
Armytage, T. S. Boys, J. Cousen, R. P. Cuff, J. H. Le Keux, 
and Thomas Lupton, The trouble which Buskin took in 
supervising the work, and the pleasant relations which he 
maintained with his engravers, are shown by various letters 
and statements : — 

{To his Father.) “Venice, March 17, 1852. — Ouff^s experiment 
most excellent; you rightly find fault with the want of the little 
refinements in distribution of shades, but these things can never be 
expected in a copy. If these refinements loere perceived and followed, 

Cuff would cease to be Cuff and become Ruskin. A touch or two 
on the missed parts would put it nearly right : although the difference 
between a thing done by the artist s own hand, and a copy, however 
able, is always the difference between gold and gilding. But Cuff 
has done this little bit excellently, and with a degree of pains to copy 
accurately which only he and Armytage will take. Nevertheless, it 
will have to be done again, for it is to go on a large plate with five 


^ Notes on his drawings by Turner^ 17-19 R. 

® Cambridge Address, § 7. 

^ Unto this Last, § 84. See also Vol. 11. p. 196. 

^ Some of the blocks, drawn on by Ruskin, were exhibited at Man- 
chester (Nos. 528-634). 

VOL. i. 2 A 
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CHAP, other traceries, and there was a mistake in the measi 
XVm. » 

{To J. H. Le Keux.) Giro. 1858 .- ‘‘The subjects 
volume are Trees, Clouds, Waves, Buildings, Dragons, 
ments, and Things in General. You shall engrave a ( 
moral sentiment if you like; but something, please, for 
sadly short of my illustrations.” 

(Statement by Mr. Le Xeux.) “ Mr. Euskin never fi: 
I charged what I liked ; he never complained — in fact, oi 
One Plate, ‘ The Tree Stump of Claude,’ he said I had ma 
having put in too much touch. I promised to alter it. ( 
visit I took him another proof, which is the Plate printed, 
me how I had altered it so well. I told him I had not 
Plate, but had engraved another, as it was much less t: 
scraping out and altering. ^ Then charge me for both 
his request. I did so. Mr. Euskin was especially pleasec 
Moat of ISTuremberg.’ The tree stem of Albert Durer, repr 
for line in the Plate of tree stems, he thought a marvel.” ^ 

What Le Keux charged, I do not know ; but Boy 
£33, 10s. for a plate, and Lupton £40. These fig 
how costly the illustrated volumes were to pro( 
explain the high prices at which the original 
were sold. 

Euskin was on the same friendly terms .with h: 
and proof-readers, and showed them the same 
consideration, as in the case of his engravers. His 
Notes often had to be printed in a hurry. I be 
wrote to his publisher, “ that Spottiswoode must ' 
some of their men to finish this. I am very muc 
to them, and should like the printers who stayed 
it to have half-a-crown each from me for a holiday 
He was never too busy to add a pleasant word i 
proofs to the printer’s reader. Thus : “ All is righ 
the ‘Robert Stevenson,’ page 11. I mean the g 
neer; you must put the name right, if it isn’t 
know engineers’ names.” And again: “Dear Mi 

^ B^bliogrcvphy of RusMn, by Wise and Smart, vol. ii. ] 
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I never knew anything so wonderful as the way you have OH 
got my scrawl printed. Literally, only two words wrong 
in the 18 pages/^ With Mr. Jowett, the head-printer at 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Yiney's Aylesbury works, where 
Ruskin's later books were set up, he maintained a familiar 
correspondence — discussing not only technical points, but 
literary matters, and ending ‘'ever affectionately yours” 

His relations with booksellers similarly show his geniality 
and warm-heartedness. Books to him, as to Milton, were 
“ not absolutely dead things ” ; they were " kings and states- 
men lingering patiently, not to grant audience but to gain 
it ” ; ^ and the bookseller was thus a court-chamberlain, 
whose private ear it was a privilege to have. Ruskin had 
dealings during ^.many years with the late Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch ; and though they had their disputes, Ruskin en- 
joyed few things more than a chat and a rummage in Mr. 
Quaritch’s shop. The late Mr. F. S. Ellis, again, printed 
a series of Ruskin's letters to him,^ and the course of the 
correspondence is very characteristic. In ordering books, 
Ruskin soon begins dropping critical remarks by the way. 

An invitation to Brantwood follows. "Truly” and "faith- 
fully ” pass into " affectionately ’’ ; and finally, when Mr. EUis 
had given some prudent advice which Ruskin valued, he 
becomes " Papa” Elhs — a brevet relationship which he had 
the honour of sharing with Rawdon Brown and Carlyle. On 
one occasion Ruskin had ordered a copy of Sir Thomas More. 
"Thank you,” he replied, in acknowledging the book, "for 
getting the Utopia for me. What an infinitely wise — 
infinitely foolish — book it is ! Right in all it asks — ^insane, 
in venturing to ask it, all at once — so making its own 
wisdom folly for evermore ; and becoming perhaps the most 
really mischievous book ever written — except Don Quixote^ 

I doubt if such a thing exists as a business letter from 
Ruskin, pure and simple. Whoever served him in any 
business capacity had to be his friend. Not engravers, 
printers, and booksellers only, but the dealers who supplied 

^ S^SG/me and LilieSy § 6. RVfShin to a London BibUo^ole^ 

* Stray Letters from Professor privately printed 1892, 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE WOEEING MEN’S COLLEGE 


(1854-1858) 

Not what we give hut what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare.’’ — L owell. 

I 

In the remainder of this Yolume, I propose to depart from a 
severely chronological order. The period in Ruskin’s life, 
during which he wrote the third and fourth volumes of 
Modern Painters (1854-56), and after many delays (1856-60) 
completed the book, was one of most multifarious ac- 
tivity. We shall obtain a better idea, I think, of his work, 
his interests, his thoughts, his influence, by considering 
various aspects of them separately, than if we followed his 
movements by the calendar. I shall deal, therefore, with 
him successively, as teacher at the Working Men's College 
and drawing-master at large (Chap. XIX.) ; as Art Censor 
(Chap. XX.); as Turner's Executor (Chap. XXL); and as 
Public Lecturer (Chap. XXII.). Then, some account will be 
given of his home-life, his friendships, his correspondence 
(Chaps. XXIII., XXI Y.); and, finally, the studies and the 
mental developments, made and experienced for the most 
part during tours abroad, will be described which went to 
the completion of Modem Painters (Chap. XXY.). A very 
brief summary, supplementary to that given above (p. 336), 
will here suffice to enable the reader to bring the various 
threads into chronological connexion. After sending the 
third and fourth volumes of Modem Painters to pre^ in 
the spring of 1856, Ruskin went abroad. He hurried 
home in the autumn upon hearing that Turner's bequest 
had been handed over to the nation, and he set to work 
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pictnres and in nature were coming to be mingled with. CH 
urgent thoughts of political reformation and personal ser- ^ 
vice. He could not entirely be satisfied with quiet work 
in his study at Denmark Hill. He wanted his actions, 
as well as his written words, to advance the Kingdom. 


Ill 

One scope for practical work he found in lectures and 
classes to artisans at the Architectural Museum. A prin- 
cipal aim of this institution, which had been founded in 
1851, was to render possible the training of workmen in 
the arts of their crafts. Singularly enough among all 
the antiquarian collections in London, accessible to the 
public, there were none which included a good assortment 
of casts from decorative sculpture, and the few which did 
exist were almost exclusively taken from classic and Italian 
examples. The advisability of securing such objects for 
the inspection and study, not only of young architects, 
but of art-workmen, became apparent to all who knew how 
much the success of modern Gothic depends on the spirit 
and vigour of its details.”^ The Architectural Museum 
was founded by a few architects and amateurs to supply 
the deficiency, and Ruskin threw himself heartily into 
assisting a scheme which fell in so entirely with the ideas 
and aspirations expressed by him in The Seven Lamps of 
Architect'u/re and in the chapter of The Stones of Venice on 
The Nature of Gothic.” During his stay in Venice, he 
had casts of Venetian architecture made for presentation 
to the Museum. He also secured casts from the panels 
on the north doorway of Rouen Cathedral and from those 
of the great door of Notre Dame of Paris. The first casts 
of Gothic architectural sculpture available for public study 
in this country were thus due to Ruskin. He also presented 
to the Museum a series of the Seals of England, and placed 
there a selection of his drawings of foreign architecture. 
His interest in illuminated manuscripts found expression 

1 0, L. Eastlake’s History of the Gothic Revival, p. 299. 
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enthusiasm which saw, in the Exhibition and the Palace, 
the birth of a new Order of Architecture, as well as the 
dawn of a New Era, Ruskin could have no sympathy. 
He had already protested in The Stones of Venice against 
the notion that the construction of a greenhouse “larger 
than over greenhouse was built before'’ had any artistic 
significance, however great its mechanical ingenuity might 
be. And while the British public was congratulating itself 
on having achieved, in its halls of glass, “ an entirely novel 
order of architecture,” the old architecture of the world was 
perishing every day by fire, war, revolution, and neglect; 
and by a foe even more destructive than any of these — 
namely, “restoration.” This is the main theme of the 
pamphlet, which thus carries a stage further the plea for 
the preservation of ancient buildings already advanced in 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and repeated in scattered 
passages of later writings. But here Ruskin adds a practical 
suggestion. “An association,” he says, “might be formed, 
thoroughly organised so as to maintain active watchers 
and agents in every town of importance, who, in the first 
place, should furnish the society with a perfect account of 
every monument of interest in its neighbourhood, and then 
with a yearly or half-yearly report of the state of such 
monuments, and of the changes proposed to be made upon 
them.” Ruskin’s scheme was that which William Morris 
carried out twenty-three years later in the formation of 
“ The Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings ” — a title 
altered by Morris for popular usage into “ The Anti-Scrape.” 
Of this Society both Ruskin and Carlyle were original 
members. Ruskin suggested, further, that the Association 
should in cases of need save ancient monuments from de- 
struction by purchase — an object partly aimed at by the 
recently formed “National Trust.” The pamphlet is of 
further interest as containing — ^like most of Ruskin’s writings 
on architecture — an incidental passage which is eloquent of 
his strong and growing social sympathies. In this passage 
ho describes the “few feet of ground (how few!) which are 
indeed all that separate the merriment from the misery.” 
The time was presently to come when, in words of yet 
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protsintsly futtul in with tUu ideas at which Ruskin had been 
arrivinfj;. and Ins wrote to Manrico otlcring to take charge of 
tho art-toaislung. “ His vohintoorod adhesion,” writes the 
luHtorian of the tiollogo, “was of immense service. It not 
ntdy gave a splendid flt.arL to the Art teaching, but helped 
the onterpriKo as a whole by lotting the world know that 
one of t.ho greatest Luglishmon of the time was in active 
sympathy with it." 

His example and persuasion enlisted other volunteers, 
and Rossetti, I''ord Madox Brown, and Burne-Jones at various 
times lent their aid. Lowes Dickinson, who continued to 
toaoh for some sixtOisn years, wjis himself one of the original 
founders of the College. At first Buskin, Rossetti, and 
ho worked together every Thursday evening. “ There is no 
feiu? about teaching,” wrote Ruskin to Rossetti; “all that 
the men want is to mit a few touches done, and to be told 
where tmd why they are wrong in their work, in the simplest 
possible way." In the Easter term, 1855, the class was sub- 
dividetl ; Rossetti teaching the figure, Ruskin and Dickinson 
taking the (Jemontary and landscape class, which in turn 
was afterwards subdivided, Ruskin taking a class by himself. 
He did not always attend throughout the summer term, 
though he frequently had his class come down to him in 
the ctmnt ry to skoteh. Cabs wore provided to meet the men 
III tiamherwoll Grcien on Saturday afternoon and take the 
party to tho appointed sketching place, and the outing 
would linish witli tea at the Greyhound Inn, Dulwich, or 
at Uuskin’s house on Denmark Hill. During tho rest of 
the year Runkin taugVit ri'gularly at tho College from the 
autumn of 1 8.54 until May 1 858. In tho spring of 18G0 he 
roturmsl to Ids class for a term ; but a prolonged period of 
rtssideuce abroad then severed his regular connexion with 
the College, though he cont.imtod to visit it occasionally to 
give addresses or informal lectures. It will thus be seen 
that Huskiu’s help t.c) the College was much more than 
a spa-Hin of sympathy or an indulgence in tho presently 
fashionable otioupation of intermittent philanthropy. 

Ruskin taught his dass both by precept and by practice. 
Ho gave many lectures and addresses at the College, and 
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in Parliament or out of it, till you have some ideas to utter with OH 

Riddling words; yet not without a practical purpose. The 
point of them was, as the sequel showed, that the working- 
men might, if they chose, appoint their "'own parliament, 
to deliberate upon the possible modes of the regulation of 
industry.’' The Trade Union Congress, often described as 
The Parliament of Labour,” was yet in the future at the 
time when Ruskin spoke. These addresses, whether on art 
or politics or (more frequently) upon both, made a deep 
impression. Madox Brown, by no means prejudiced in 
Ruskin’s favour, wrote after hearing one of them : “ Ruskin 
as eloquent as ever, and as wildly popular with the men.” ^ 
"We used to look forward to these talks,” says ‘"One who 
was often present,” "with great interest. Formless and 
planless as they were, the effect on the hearers was immense. 

It was a wonderful bubbling up of all manner of glowing 
thoughts ; for mere eloquence I never heard aught like it.” ^ 

The lectures at the College were only occasional ; Ruskin’s 
continuous work was in the teaching of his class. Here, as 
in all that he undertook, he lent his mind out. He threw 
into his teaching all the resources of his skill; and, in 
material matters, whatever he had, he shared : — 

" How generous he was ! writes one of his pupils. “ He taught 
each of us separately, studying the capacities of each student. For 
one pupil he would put a cairngorm pebble or fluor-spar into a 
tumbler of water, and set him to trace their tangled veins of 
crimson and amethyst. For another he would bring lichen and 
fungi from Anerley Woods. Once, to fill us with despair of colour, 
ho bought a case of West Indian birds unstuffed, as the collector 
had stored them, all rubies and emeralds. Sometimes it was a 
Gothic missal, when he set us counting the order of the coloured 
leaves in each spray of the MS. At other times it was a splen- 
did Albert Durer woodcut. . . . One by one, he brought for us to 
examine his marvels of water-colour art from Denmark Hi ll. He 
would point out the subtleties and felicities in their composition, 

Letters of Rossetti to Allingham, p. 90. 

* From a letter in The Bookman, March 1900. 
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each other in consequence of this difference in the growth of the Cl 
branches. All this history of a life, as shown in the form of a ^ 
tree, astonished at the same time that it convinced me of its truth, 
as he spoke and illustrated his meaning by his sketch.” ^ 

Many of Kuskins sketches made at the College are 
preserved, and there are few pieces from his hand of which 
a sympathetic collector would sooner possess an example. 
They show his decision of line, and they are memorials of 
his helpfulness. Yet for all his pains he felt that he was but 
an unprofitable servant. At the close of one of the terms at 
the College, two visitors went up to thank him for all the 
good that he was doing. '*^1 shall never forget,” says one 
of them, the sad and wistful smile that came over his face 
as he turned a little away saying, 'Oh, do you think so? 
it seems to me as if I looked back only on a misspent life 
and wasted opportunities/" 2 

To a Koyal Commission in 1857 Ruskin described the 
object of his teaching at the College. "My efforts are 
directed,” he said, "not to making a carpenter an artist, 
but to making him happier as a carpenter."" But the native 
bent was sometimes too strong to be denied ; while, on the 
other hand, Ruskin’s encouragement may in other cases 
have led a man to overrate his powers or to abuse his master’s 
generosity. The record of his classes is, however, a worthy 
one. Some names have been mentioned already, and others 
may be added. " George Allen as a mezzotint engraver, 
Arthur Burgess as a draughtsman and wood-cutter, John 
Bunney as a painter of architectural detail, W. Jeffrey as an 
artistic photographer, E. Cooke as a teacher, William Ward 
as a facsimile copyist, have all done work whose value 
deserves acknowledgment, all the more because it was not 
aimed at popular effect."" ^ The class included all sorts and 
conditions of workers: and Ruskin had an idea, which he 
called his "Protestant Convent plan,"" of establishing a 
community of craftsmen, who were to carry out under 

1 " Kecollections of Buskin/' by ® The Bev. Henry Solly, in The 

J. P. Emslie, in The Working Men's Inquirer, Feb. 10, 1900. 

College Journal, 1908, pp. 322-328, » W. G. CoUingwood, Life and 

341-346. Work of John Ruskin, p. 155. 
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as Superintendent of the furnishing of the Royal Palaces. 03 
These offers, however, he declined in order to devote him- ^ 
self entirely to Ruskin^s service, in which he remained 
successively as general assistant, engraver, and publisher 
for fifty years. He had married the maid of Ruskin’s 
mother, and he thenceforward became attached, in one 
capacity or another, to all Ruskin’s varied undertakings. His 
progress at the Working Men’s College had been rapid. 

On one occasion Mr. Allen was engaged with another pupil 
in copying an Albert Dtirer, and Ruskin wrote : By 
examining these two drawings together the student will, 

I hope, learn to appreciate the delicacy of touch involved 
in fine carpentry, for it was simply the transference to 
the pen and pencil of the fine qualities of finger that had 
been acquired by handling the carpenter’s tools that I 
obtained results at once of this extreme precision; in each 
case, of course, the innate disposition for art having 
existed.” ^ Ruskin presently encouraged Mr. Allen to 
specialise in the art of engraving, which he studied under 
J. H. Le Keux, the engraver of many of the finest plates 
in Modern Painters^ and Lupton, who engraved some of the 
original Liter plates for Turner. In engraving Ruskin’s 
work, Mr. Allen was keenly observant of any subtle grada- 
tions, and always carefully recorded any concentrated darks 
or lights — a characteristic charm, he used to say, in Ruskin’s 
drawings. Of the original illustrations in Modern Painters, 
three were from drawings by Mr. Allen; he also engraved 
three plates for the edition of 1888, and in all executed 
ninety other plates for Ruskin. Many of his studies are 
included among the examples in the Ruskin Drawing School 
at Oxford ; and he is one of three or four assistants whose 
work has often been mistaken for Ruskin’s. 

With many working-men or young art-students, not 
directly connected with the College, Ruskin found time, 
in the midst of his intensely laborious life, to maintain 
correspondence or acquaintance. Among them was Mr. 

J. J. Laing. He was a young Scottish architect, who had 

^ Catalogue of the Rudimentary Series, 1878, No. 241 (Library Sdition, 
vol. xxi. p. 287). 
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I see you act under the influence of many good and noble motives, 0 
wishing to keep and comfort your mother and to do good to your 
fellow creatures, yet it seems to me that you do not quite know how 
inexpressibly subtle and penetrating the principle of pride is : how 
it mingles itself with, and even pretends itself to be, and takes the 
likeness of, the noblest feelings in the world ; and what a constant 
struggle it needs even to detect, much more to expel it. It is like 
oxygen in iron — the hottest fire will not expel it altogether ; and it 
steals in with, the very air we breathe, turning all our steel into rust. 
Therefore it is that I urge on you the consideration of what I know 
to be true — that it is not by any effort of which you can possibly be 
vain, that you will do great things. ... If you are to do anything 
that is really glorious, and for which men will for ever wonder at 
you, you will do it as a duck quacks — ^because it is your nature to 
quack — when it rains. . . . 

‘'You say you must work hard to keep you from evil. Will not 
hard jplay do as welH I don’t think God has put any passions in 
the human frame which may not be subdued in a healthy manner as 
long as it is necessary to subdue them. I wish you would ask a 
clergyman about this. I would accept your promise with gratitude, 
if I thought that it would be safe for you to make it. But I believe 
there is no means of preserving rectitude of conduct and nobleness 
of aim but the Grace of God obtained by daily, almost hourly, wait- 
ing upon Him, and continued faith in His immediate presence. Get 
into this habit of thought, and you need make no promises. Come 
short of this and you will break them, and be more discouraged than 
if you had made none. The great lesson we have to learn in this 
world is to give it all vip. It is not so much resolution as renuncia- 
tion, not so much courage as resignation, that we need. He that 
has once yielded thoroughly to God will yield to nothing but God. 

As to the Missal, it is the first page, 3, 4 Genesis, that I would 
like. Mind you don’t do it but at your leisure. I shall be delighted 
to see you in London.” 

V 

For some years before the Working Men’s College was 
started, Rnskin had been in the habit of giving drawing- 
lessons by letter. Many examples of the kind may be seen 
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in the Library Edition of his Works. They were often 
illustrated by pen-sketches, and Ruskin would also send 
from his collection drawings and engravings for purposes of 
study. Such letters and examples were sent not only to 
personal friends, such as Clayton and Acland, but also to 
correspondents unknown to Ruskin otherwise than by their 
promising talent or desire to learn. The trouble which he 
would take in such cases is a most striking illustration of 
the eager desire to share his gifts and of the passion for 
teaching which possessed him. His advice was the more 
sought when his classes at the Working Men’s College began 
to be talked about. He says of Rossetti, whom he had 
impressed into the same service, that “he was the only 
one of our modern painters who taught disciples for love 
of them.” Ruskin’s own position in the matter was also 
unique. He was by this time the acknowledged chief 
among contemporary writers on art; he was the only 
critic who had the will — perhaps also the only one who 
has been competent — to translate his principles into 
practice, and teach with the pencil and the brush the 
system which he advocated with the pen. He was appealed 
to by anxious students and amateurs, as also by official 
Commissions, as at once a writer and a practical teacher. 
It was in order to extend his influence in this direction, 
and to save his time by printing a “circular letter” to his 
correspondents, that he set himself during the winter of 
1856-57 to write The Elements of Drawing. With the 
general public, this book had an immediate success, which 
has been steadily sustained. It was original in method; 
it treated a technical matter with rare simplicity of argu- 
ment; and it illumined details by a constant reference to 
first principles. Among the arts which Ruskin here em- 
ploys, to persuade or interest his readers, is one of which 
he became increasingly fond — namely, the suggestion of 
analogies. Sometimes they are introduced incidentally, 
with little further object perhaps than to give point and 
piquancy to a sentence or an illustration. But more often 
they are of set purpose, being intended not merely to 
arrest the reader’s attention and stimulate his thought or 
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but also to connect artistic with moral laws, 
and to suggest an underlying harmony in the universe. The 
book is remarkable, too, for its combination of workman- 
liko attention to detail with the enunciation of great prin- 
ciples ; as, for instance, in the discussion of composition. 
Simple and elementary though it is in some respects, it 
is yet pre-eminently “a full book.” I may refer, for in- 
stance, to the wealth of instruction — given, as it were, 
by the way, and consigned to a footnote (§ 5) — upon the 
distinction between rendering what you see, and what you 
know to be there. The truth that Ruskin there condenses 
into the happy phrase — ^‘'the innocence of the eye” — lies at 
the root of the philosophy of drawing, and may thus be 
called elementary, but it has never been so pointedly and 
BO clearly expressed. 

To the student of Ruskihs style The Elements of Drawing 
is of special interest. Those who examine his style in the 
light of his whole literary production will be struck by 
nothing more than its admirable flexibility. He wrote 
about everything, and in all his books, no doubt, there 
are some characteristics of his genius which may always 
bo traced. But he had as many manners as he had 
axidionces; there were as many notes within his range as 
there were effects at which to aim. This is an aspect of 
lluskin as a man of letters which is sometimes missed by 
those who know him perhaps only by one book. An 
eminent critic has pleaded for an epoch of a quieter 
style,” and has instanced Ruskin (with Carlyle and Macaulay) 
among the giants in prose, who have ‘‘the rights of giants,” 
but whose splendid excesses are had examples.^ But Ruskin, 
too, had a quiet style. He is a master not only of pomps 
and diapasons, but also of simplicity and limpid ease. In 
this simpler style The Elements of Drawing is a master- 
piece. The words are now so exact and so illuminous,” 
wrote at the time a critic not always friendly to the author, 
“ that they fall like lightning to destroy or iUumine,” ^ 

1 On the Study of Literature,” in Lord Morley^s Studies in Litera- 
twre (1891). 

® The Athenceumf July 11, 1857. 
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pupils to understand what masterly work meant, and to C£ 
recognise it when they saw it. His original Memorandum, ^ 
written for the information of students intending to join 
his drawing-class at the College, was fortunately preserved 
by Dr. Furnivall: — 

‘^The teacher of landscape drawing wishes it to he generally 
understood by all his pupils that the instruction given in his class 
is not intended either to fit them for becoming artists, or in any 
direct manner to advance their skiU in the occupations they at 
present follow. They are taught drawing, primarily in order to 
direct their attention accurately to the beauty of God's work in the 
material universe ; and secondarily that they may be enabled to 
record, with some degree of truth, the forms and colours of objects 
when such record is likely to be useful. . . 

Rossetti thought highly of Ruskin’s methods. “Ruskin's 
class/' he wrote (Jan. 23, 1855), '‘has progressed astonish- 
ingly and I must try to keep pace with him." ^ He sought 
to encourage habits of observation rather than mere faci- 
lity of hand, and to fix the pupils attention on natural 
objects rather than on "nonsense lines." In these respects 
Ruskin's methods have had considerable influence. Even 
the " lichenous stems," which aroused W. B. Scott's con- 
temptuous ire, have been adopted in some official quarters. 
The Home Office has recently taken over from the old 
Science and Art Department the teaching of drawing in 
the Reformatory and Industrial Schools. The officials 
responsible for the work do not suppose that they will 
succeed in turning all their reformed hooligans into artists, 
but their syllabus shows that they hope to teach the 
clumsy-fingered * lads what deftness of handling means, 
and to arouse in them, perhaps, some appreciation of the 
delicacy of natural forms. Among the drawing-copies is 
included Buskin' s study of an oak spray,^ Another fruitful 
result of The Elements of Drawing may be mentioned. 
Ruskin was the first to point out the advantages of the 

LeUers to Willicm Allingham, in Modern Painters. See the Draao- 

93 ^ ing Syllabus for Guidance in Home 

^ ^‘The Dryad’s Toil,” Plate 51 Office Schools, 1903. 
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Liter Studiorwm of Turner as the best school of Landscape 
Art. In the fifth volume of Modern Painters he gave his 
analysis of the human motives in that work; in The 
Elements he first laid down a system of study from it. 
During his Professorship at Oxford he constantly recurred 
to the subject, and impressed upon his pupils the import- 
ance of patient study from the Liter. Such study is now 
a recognised part of the '"South Kensington'' system. Sir 
Prank Short, when a student at the South Kensington 
Art Schools, copied some of the plates in the Liter, as 
recommended by Ruskin in The Elements of Drawing : — 

“Already an accomplished artist and etcher, his progress in 
acquiring facility in mezzotint-engraving was rapid, and he soon 
produced successful copies of some of the plates. All this coming 
to the knowledge of Mr. Buskin, he was much interested, visited Mr. 
Short in his studio, and told him that there was ' a great future for 
landscape mezzotint-engraving, which, in its highest development, 
had only been foreshadowed by the early men.^ He also said to 
Mr. Short, in his characteristic way, "Take care of your eyes, and 
your lungs, and your stomach, and stick to it.’ Mr. Short sub- 
sequently engraved, in facsimile, a number of the plates in such a 
manner as to call forth high praise from Mr. Buskin, and admiration 
from every connoisseur of the LiherT 

The result was that Mr. Short was commissioned by the 
Science and Art Department to prepare, as a volume in 
" The South Kensington Drawing-Book," A Selection from 
the Liter Studiornm: a Drawing-Book suggested ty the 
writings of Mr. Buskin. This was published in 1890; 
“it aims at placing a selection of the most noted of these 
works, for practical instruction, within the reach of every 
Art School in the kingdom, and through the medium of 
the Government system of Art Prizes, within the grasp of 
any clever young student." Thus after many years has 
been realised one of the objects which Ruskin had most at 
heart in writing The Elements of Drawing. Through his 
friend, Professor Norton, Ruskin was instrumental also, 
it may be added, in making the Liter Studiorum better 
known in America. In 1874 Professor Norton delivered a 
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series of lectures on Turner’s Works, and in the same year Cl 
the Cambridge University Press (U.S.A.) published a ^ 
Catalogue of the Plates of Twrners Liber Studiorum : with 
an Introduction and Notes, The text of this volume 
consists almost entirely of extracts from Ruskin’s writings 
on the subject. 

The Elements of Drawing has been widely read in 
America, it has been translated into German, and also into 
Italian — thus returning, as may in a certain sense be said, 
to its country of origin. Ruskin remarks of his system 
of teaching that, though “ at variance with the practice of 
all recent European academy schools,” it was yet founded 
on that of Leonardo. '‘I tWk,” he said in his Inaugural 
Address as Professor at Oxford, '‘you need not fear being 
misled by me if I ask you to do only what Leonardo bids ” ; 
and indeed the similarity of teaching in the Treatise on 
Painting and The Elements of Drawing is often very 
marked, as Ruskin’s Italian editor has been at pains 
to show. 

The Elements of Perspective followed The Elements of 
Drawing after a space of two years. To the study of 
theoretical perspective Ruskin attached little importance 
in art-education ; the essential thing was to cultivate in 
practice precision of observation, and this he sought to 
inculcate by other exercises. But the theory of perspective 
was a favourite study of his own; some of his earliest 
essays were concerned with it. Accordingly he set himself 
in 1859 to complete his text-book of elementary drawing 
by a companion volume on the elements of perspective. 
The book is not, and could not have been, light reading. 
Ruskin attained, however, in it a considerable measure of 
lucidity, and its mastery is certainly not more difficult than 
that of Euclid. He was fond of pure geometry, and in the 
reduction of the elements of perspective to a series of pro- 
. positions in Euclid’s manner he found congenial recreation. 
The book was written during a holiday in the country. 
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wiirilii liiltlrcmiivil tins Inlliir?! ^vhii’h furiii iliu niiiitJntl 

Thif, Wliuii liti iniil nut tlio liinu tu 
liiicl enntiiiutinii iniilrufiiiuin ln.i wuttlii jiiil lib c!urriin’4|i«fiilprilii 
ta oiitnttiiinioiiiiim with ur i*f Im ii4iAii4i,.iiiiii4 ^ Mr. 
Williiiai Wimi or Mn Cipurgn AIIpii ’iiiiil wunlil fiiinitflf 
pay an nooaiiiaan! vi^hii or wriip ii lisilor uf ipIvicm mifl 
iiaaaumgiiniiinL But in atinin mmm tliu {iii}41m -wli*! nuiiglit 
hii luiyicti btH^iiiya ptirmnial friiintii. At Wiilliiigiuiy tm 

gavii Ui Mian Sipwiiri Mapktni/in* llirii iitwiui tu 

marry Ltiril AHhliurfunA Ainung uth^r immumm wlm a«!|. 
laitali itnni by liin mlvit'ii Hint ui^irtieiitniii wi^Tti Clmrluito* 
Ccniaiami tkuitiing, und liyr mnU^r Lmbn. Miiridiuniitin iif 
Wiiiarfcmi I r'lialtiap a niru lutU-^r ffuiti liinly Wiiiyriiirtl/* 
ha wriliiH to lib fnilipr (Auguai tk "ilin ikiiic?li iif 

th« Bt* tkttluirinii of wliiali «hii m otw I iiakptl !iii.r 

tn cl.ci for Hill cif ii ptii fignri* uf itiiim iii Vpiiih©/* liiitkiii 
graaily iidiiiirutl tlm wnrk nf Imili abit^ra. *’ I liinl jiial 
got your iKirtfcilio lumk fmm wriitui 

Stuart do Itotlumay (Ootciliar S. 1M5M) tu }irr fhiiigtitur* 
Liidy Cariiiiiig, ** whim Ittiakin oiiitto l*i vbii Buiitt^ri* t 
hardly oi|iookfcl liiiii to ft|iprmdatti your tiwlil iliiifiirn. iiiid 
only shiiwiid him a fuw ipnoiifioim, but tio mm in rapttirr#, 
and mid thtiy woro tlio grandoat mimmuirnimm u( tlowpw 
ho had twor . . Ho hml iOi{Miiid«ii iib rulitisnititiii, 1 

suppo«o» for wlitiii Himmm ihowctd hii umu oihtbiliott, ii*i 
oaptbui imd wdci * You oopy iialurii Um nkmly f It 

^ d^oimgm^imMl NiMm o/ lim idf$ llfll 

. Ii p. It. 
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is the place itself I they are views, not 'pictures,^ ^ A few CH 
days later (November 3, 1858), Lady Stuart de Rothesay 
adds : He begs to be allowed to see some more of your 
flowers, and he mentions having ‘got Lady Waterford's 
Charity Girl to look at — She's stunning!' I told Loo 
this, and she hates the word so much, she would infinitely 
have preferred abuse." ^ Abuse, Lady Waterford could 
never have received from Ruskin ; but his admiration for 
her rare talent was tempered with chastening advice. ‘‘I 
am getting on with a fresco," she writes from Ford Castle 
(March 21, 1864), “which, thanks to Mr. Ruskin’s useful 
critique, I am making of a much warmer colour"; and 
again (Sept. 22, 1864), “Ruskin condemned (very justly) 
my frescoes, and has certainly spirited me up to do better." ^ 

He was a stimulating, if an exacting critic, and he remained 
on terms of friendship with Lady Waterford till her death 
in 1891. 

Another friendship formed through Ruskin's repute as 
an art-teacher left a deeper impress upon his life. Among 
Lady Waterford's friends was Mrs. La Touche of Harristown, 
Kildare, in which county Mr. La Touche occupied a position 
of importance. Lady Waterford had introduced Ruskin to 
Mrs. La Touche in London, and presently she, with her 
daughter Rose, paid a visit to Denmark Hill. “ I have too 
long delayed," wrote Mrs. La Touche (Feb. 1858), “thanking 
you, in my own name and Rose's, for the pleasant hours we 
spent last Thursday. You, who live with and for Art, will 
not easily guess how much enjoyment you afforded to me 
who am wholly unaccustomed to such an atmosphere — out 

1 The Story of Two Noble Lives, Marchioness of Waterford has ex- 

hy Augustus J. O. Hare, 1893, pressed a wish to Ruskin to see 
vol. ii. p. 478. nie paint in water-colour, as she 

2 Ibid., p. 479. Ruskin's use says my method is inscrutable to 
of the word stunning ” reflects her. She is herself an excellent 
his intercourse with Dante Ros- artist, and would have been really 
setti, in whose circle “stunning” great, I believe, if not born such 
and “ stunner ” were the favourite a swell and such a stunner ” (fDa/nte 
terms of admiration. In a letter Gabriel Rossetti: his Family Letters, 
to his mother (July 1, 1855) Ros- 1859, vol. ii. p. 140). 

setti wrote : “An astounding event ® Ibid,, vol. iii. pp, 251, 254. 
is to come oflf to-morrow. The 
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cif Urciiiiiiliifiil. TIim ’ Viil ti'Ai^Hiii*’ iiipl linj fl*ii#n^|j 
Kciitiii t4* tlifi TiiriiprK h^tvi? im? pvt'ir 

will vnry r'liH|UPiil ihvm t*ii iJp’ wny 

not fiirgpi thrill, iiiid wilt rrfrr iliriii in iiiriip»ry h** 
wilJi hrilpr ihrir 

wlitiili in |iririiinl in ilu^ Mtniniir of Mrn. Ipi 
tn ilbtniiiH ihn Inmuliri *it’ Ipniih»ii nnnnrAA iiiisl ««i lln^ A 
aiiiinlti in Ir«4iiiitL It in thr Iriirr <.*f n 
II nhmii f«niiirr of lliinkiii'i fjuiikit. " ivxlrt^iiirly jir<*-tl 
hnrurlf/' liiwkin Hiiyn t»f In-r, in ili*i4rrtliiii|,^ llimr tirnl 
ing; “ntil iit nil Um% tihl n* Intrii numy tail 

laiiknii iiboiii Ii«ir nliihlrrii, , , . tiy }i«r plmp.’rj 

fontltmi friimd, ' Luonrlii' -bi signify tlmi nlw iimi iht 
iiiitl wiiciniii nf llm srr|snii. wiilnnil its jRiiiiiitt." Hi; 
siiooncl clatigliiiir, wm iiinn yimrs *4tl «ni *hmumy *1 I Hi 

** Niuthur bill iM»r »hrrl for krr sgn . a lilll« mtif in hm 
sllllicliitg, Tliti iiyrn rsilirr 4«fr|» I4«ii iil llial lliti»» iintl fni 

snftrr tlmn iifinrwardK. |*«irWtly lr»%'rly iii 

Urn wi«l«s lutd lisnl in m*vn m fr^»nt ; iIip fr»»t nf lli«i 

wlmt ii fidr» wr}!4»mi Innk girTu ain * tli« liair* | 

innrr grawfiil in ftlnni nirl runnil llip f^rwlirink »iii| m4u^f I 
mnm in tkn !«»nn4 llir iipck. , , 

Ituskin si this itim? wm liiniflj ft*ri.y , ilmy Iml 


** * I ilintiglil yim m$ ngly/ dip liil«l %Umrwmmh.. I^tf 
r|iiinf ttiiil ; Iml liiir nmllinr lifting tiil|i%l nnirl 
* grimtriiiiii * ki linr, slm ha*l n-iinsiiwl ni» i«i ki? ^ntpiilii 
(.laritmMi, cir ilie Klgin Tli<iin*iiii ; sinl tmUmmly 4«|»|*il 

Thti tuntlwr* mliiilriiig Itniilciin kiifntiiig lii« ktfnlnr. 
ci«irtrig iti Imv© ihti gift* nf ti«r cliiiiglttnw riglttly 
tefgiid that liti Wiiiikl inkti ait mUm%i in ilinr tnli 
Hti CKmiuiitol gliwlly, aticl mm ninths frup nf ilirir 
rotiin in Ntirfnlk Aact llitis bigiiii llm mmmit 

tht iragsciy, cif llnskia*« lifci. 


CHAPTER XX 
ART CENSOR 
(1855-1859) 

“Poem by a Pbepectly Fijbious Academician. 

I takes and paints, 

Hears no complaints, 

And sells before I’m dry ; 

Till savage Rnskin 
He sticks bis tusk in, 

Then nobody will buy. 

N,B, — Confound Ruskin ; only that won’t come into poetry 
— but it’s true.” — Punch, 

The vogue of Ruskin’s books on art, and his wide circle 
of friends, pupils, and admirers, naturally led to frequent 
appeals for his opinion on current works of art. His private 
diaries and letters show that he was constantly being asked 
by amateurs for advice as to what they should buy ; and a 
chief object of his books was to teach disciples what they 
should admire. A series of Acoydemy Notes, begun in 1855 
and continued annually until 1859, was thus undertaken 
to serve as a kind of ‘'circular letter,” telling people "the 
pictures in the Exhibitions of the year which appear to me 
most interesting, either in their good qualities or in their 
failure.” The later Notes included the principal water- 
colour exhibitions, and the Erench Gallery, as well as the 
Royal Academy. The Notes were intended also m particular 
criticisms designed to support and illustrate 
ments in Ruskin’s works. The succe^ oi his lette:^ to 
the Times on the Pre-Raphaelites (1851), in stoimii^ the 
tide of hostile criticism against the young school, probably 
suggested to him the more r^ular and methodical exereiw 
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lunl Hn^y iimy tuf i|i-?PTil»i’il fri.» 

pcnni nf viisw iii« h rnvi%*nl in jirimif form i»f !}|« 
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fol. I. |i. Itill)* 
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show, Ruskin s criticism of Ms pictures, though, modestly OJ 
disclaiming the more enthusiastic of the praise. Ruskin 
had written in 1864 of ^^the development of what he calls 
' enormous power and sense of beauty.’ ” Leighton did not 
deny that he had some sense of beauty, but “ I have not"' 
he wrote, “ and never shall have enormous power.” Ruskin 
was in one of his queer moods,” he writes at an earlier time 
(1861), '‘when he came to breakfast with me — he spent Ms 
time looking at my portfolio and praised my drawings most 
lavishly — he did not even look at the ^pictures. However, 
nothing could be more cordial than he is to me.” 

Not all the painters whom Ruskin selected for notice 
won renown; but looking over these Notes after half a 
century has elapsed, the reader will be struck, as Mr. ColKng- 
wood has observed, by the shrewdness with which Ruskin 
put his finger upon the weak points of the various artists, 
and no less upon their strong points”; and will remark 
“how many of the men he praised as beginners have risen 
to eminence, how many he blamed have sunk from a specious 
popularity into oblivion. . . . The men who laid their failure 
to his account were the weaklings whom he urged to at- 
tempts beyond their powers, with kindly support miscon- 
strued into a prophecy of success.” ^ 

It was a main object of the Notes to encourage and 
trace the growth of the Pre-Raphaelite influence. In what- 
ever respects British art after 1855 showed an advance in 
sincerity of purpose and thoroughness of study, much of the 
credit is due to the criticisms of Ruskin which at once in- 
spired or confirmed the painters and directed the taste of 
the public. A considerable portion of Academy Notes is 
devoted to Millais, whose genius Ruskin was the first to 
proclaim, and never ceased to acknowledge, though he felt 
impelled to blame what he considered signs of some falling 
away on the artist’s part from the ideals of his youth. This 
was in the Notes for 1857, in which Ruskin, in noticing “ Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford ” and “ The Escape of a Heretic,” ex- 
horted Millais to “return to quiet perfectness of work.” 
Millais bitterly resented this criticism, and believed it to be 
^ Life and Work of John Ruskin^ 1900, p. 162. 
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NOTICES OF MILLAIS 


inspired by personal motives.^ Tbe facts negative such a 
supposition. Ruskin’s notices of Millais’s pictures in 1855 
and 1856 were entkusiastic. In 1859 he repeated his warn- 
ing of 1867, but extolled the artist’s “mighty painting.” 
Millais’s criticism of his critic at this period is interesting : 

“ Ruskin will be disgusted this year, for all the rubbish 
he has been praising before being sent into the Royal 
Academy has now bad places. There is a wretched work 
like a photograph of some place in Switzerland, evidently 
painted under his guidance, for he seems to have lauded 
it up sky-high; and that is just where it is m the minia- 
ture room I He does not understand my work, which is 
now too broad for him to appreciate, and I think his eye is 
only fit to judge the portraits of insects.” ^ The “wretched 
work like a photograph” was Brett’s Pre-Raphaelite 
landscape, “Val d’ Aosta.” It was not Ruskin who had 

changed his tone for unworthy personal motives; it was 
Millais who had changed his artistic methods. Nor is 
it true to say that Ruskin was incapable of understand- 
ing the broader brush-work of Millais. On the contrary, he 
expressed profound admiration for the free-hand painting of 
the master. What he found amiss was a certain slovenliness, 
as he deemed it, alike in conception and in treatment. And 
did not the artist himself show some premonition when he 
wrote in the older days, “ People had better buy my pictures 
now, when I am working for fame, than a few years later, 
when I shall be married and working for a wife and 
children”? No one, it will be seen, was quicker than 
Ruskin to applaud, when towards the end of the artist’s 
career he returned to the more poetical and imagina- 
tive themes of his youth. I recall a conversation which ' 
had with Ruskin on the picture-shows of 1885 — the yea 
of Millais’s “The Ornithologist, or the Ruling Passion.’ 
“ There are only three things,” said Ruskin, “worth lookini 
at. One is Millais’s big picture at the Academy — ^with th 
entirely noble old man and the noble young girl in froni 
The second is Briton Riviere’s Stolen Kisses ; and the thir 

^ Life cmd Letters of Millais^ vol. i. p. 323. 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 342. 
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is a little drawing of Mrs. Allingham’s at tlie Old Water- 
Colour Society. In all Millais’s otker pictures tLere is Ms 
scornful flinging of unfinished work ; but there’s never any 
denying his power. Whether he is good one year, or bad, 
he is always the most powerful of them all.” have never 
seen any work of modern art with more deHght and admira- 
tion than this,” he wrote of the same picture; and of the 
Exhibition of Millais’s Works at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1886 he said : — 

“Looking back now on the painter’s career — crowned as it has 
lately been by some of the best pieces of freehand painting in the 
world, I am more disposed to regret his never having given expres- 
sion to his power of animal-painting, wholly unrivalled in its Mnd, 
than any of the shortcomings in his actual work. — J. E., 1886.” 

It was a signal merit of Ruskin’s Academy Notes that 
he called attention year after year to pieces of modest and 
quiet landscape by painters then unknown, which might 
otherwise have escaped notice altogether. His encourage- 
ment gave the decisive impetus to Alfred Hunt ; he detected 
and praised the beautiful and still too little known work of 
Inchbold ; he was among the warmest, as among the earliest, 
admirers of J. C. Hook; his criticisms called attention to 
the pictures of Brett, and Boyce, and Knight, of Heniy 
Moore, and of Mr. Eaven and Mr. Whaite. Among foreign 
painters, Ruskin was the first to call attention in this country 
to the domestic idyls of Frere. 

With some of the painters Ruskin sought friendship, in 
order that he might the better encourage and assist them. 
Thus in 1858 he spent some time in Switzerland with Inch- 
bold, and in later years continued to befriend, and also play 
the master to, the artist. He gives, with a touch of humour 
not to he taken too literally, an account of ah this in a letter 
to his father : — 

“Turin, August 9 [1858].— The two little drawings of wMck 

you speak in my bedroom are Inchbold’s ; the cottage one, I chose 

and made him draw at Lauterbrunnen ; the Thun, bought when 

he couldn’t sell anything, to help him a little. It isn’t good for 
„ _ 2 C 
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exhibition of the following year, it was noticed that three CH 
distinguished artists had set themselT^ the in con- ^ 
sequence/’ ^ 

Of another criticism of Huskin’ s — that in the Notes of 
1858 on Garrick’s “Weary Life” — a fine and touching inci- 
dent is recorded. Kuskin was abroad at the time : — 

“ Yokins wished me to name to you,” wrote Ms father (Jane 3, 
1858), “that Garrick, when he read your criticism on ^ Weary Life/ 
came to him with the cheque Yokins had given, and said your 
remarks were all right, and that he could not take the price paid 
hy Yokins, the "buyer ; he would alter the picture. Yokins took back 
the money, only agreeing to see the picture when it was done.” 


II 


Such anecdotes iEustrate the interest 'which Ruskin’s 
criticisms excited, and the influence which they exerted. 
“Mr. Ruskin’s authoritatiwe Notes,” wrote a re-viewer in 1858, 
“ are now looked anxiously for by a number of ductile people, 
as something dogmatic and decisive, from which there is 
no appeal. . . . Besides, Mr. Buskin’s trenchant self-assertion 
of censorship creates a sort of tumult among artists, -which 
is caught up and echoed by people out of doors, and enjoyed 
with all the zest of a scandal.” ® It was not, howe-yer, only 
“trenchant self-assertion” that gave influence to his Notes. 
He wrote with authority, but he gave chapter and verse for 
it, and his criticisms were such as appealed to artists, as 
■well as to the general public. It is sometimes said that 
Buskin showed no knowledge or appreciation of pictures as 


1 Namely, Millais in his 
“ Spring,” J. C- Horsley in 
“ Blossom-time,” and Mr. Hughes 
in “The King’s Orchard” (Kcowo- 
wisf,May28,1859). So in another 
critique we read : “ Buskin has 
much to answer for. Probably 
such an avalanche of misconcep- 
tion and untruth was never let 
loose on the patient art-loving, 
nature -loving wanderer before. 


From Millais (who paints 
as hig as bahies’ h»ds, growing 
on trees in full lad) down to tl» 
sorriest scrub who seeks a 
certificate from the Dei^rtoent 
of Art, all appear to h&re token 
the apple fever, and to 
have painted the when 

at the height of their delmum.*^ 

« The Lmd^, Mmj %% i85S. 
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In this connexion it is interesting to remark how i 
these Notes, as in other writings of the same or later dat< 
Ruskin uses musical analogies to enforce his points. Thr 
in discussing the system of light and shade in a w-ater-color 
drawing by Fripp, he remarks that “ treble notes must nc 
be sharp and thin; the higher they are the more tende 
they must be, and in a certain sense the richer; it is th 
rich trebles that are sweet and precious/' In the Element 
of Drawing (1856), and again in The Two Paths (1858), h 
constantly turns to music in order to illustrate artisti 
points, in the criticism of painting, which are best, or onlj 
to be understood in terms of the sister art. Those wh 
imagine that Ruskin had no eye for the subtler harmonie 
of pictures as pictures would do well to consider thes 
passages and to compare with them what he says abou 
the essentially “decorative" art of Albert Moore (1875). 

Ruskin's annual Notes attracted, then, much attention 
and Punch, reflecting the public opinion of the day, pub 
lished the “Poem by a Perfectly Furious Academician 
which I have placed at the head of this chapter. The Note 
were, as an artist of the time bears witness, “ eagerly lookec 
for and as eagerly purchased." ^ Artists, as we know, “ neve; 
read criticisms," but they somehow discover what the critic 
say. The pleasure of some who were favourably noticed 
the wrath of those who were severely handled or (perhapi 
worse still) not mentioned at all, may be traced in severa 
memoirs of the period. Men who had Ruskin's ear tool 
measures to induce him to notice unregarded merit. Th( 
bitterness of those who dissented from his opinions may b< 
judged from the tone of a criticism of the first number o 
Academy Notes in the Quarterly Review, Ruskin waj 
therein accused of “a cold and hardened habit," ‘‘an un- 
feeling heart," and of “ malice, bitterness, and uncharitable 
ness " ; and covert allusions were introduced to his persona 
affairs.2 In a lighter vein were various skits, in pen anc 

^ Fen and Pencil Sketches, by H. whose pictures had been criticisec 
S. Marks, R. A., 1894, voL ii.p. 163. in the Notes. (See Letters am 

* The writer of this Review was Journals of Lady Eastlake^ vol. ii 
Lady Eastlake, wife of the P.R.A., p. 82.) 
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SUSPENSION OF THE NOTES 4m 

on the hypo thesis of a self-imposed duty to the public, and Cl 
concluded his note by the expression of a hope that seyere ^ 
criticism would not interfere with the sincere feeling of 
friendship which the writer hoped would always exist, » etc., 
etc. To this Roberts replied that the first time he met 
the critic he would giye him a sound thrashing; and he 
ventured to -hope that a broken head would not interfere 
with the sincere feeling of friendship which he hoped would 

always exist," etc., etc.i - D the fellow," exclaimed one 

young artist, - why doesn't he back his friends?" 


Ill 

After 1859 the Notes were suspended. “ Thenceforward," 
Ruskin explained, - it seemed to me useless, so far as artists 
were concerned, to continue criticism which they would 
esteem dishonourable unless it was false." ^ In 1875, how- 
ever, the publication of Academy Notes was resumed for 
that year only, and only the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy itself was noticed. Ruskin had, on a first in- 
spection, been so much pleased with some of the pictures 
of- the year that he determined to write - an entirely good- 
humoured sketch" of modern English painting. In this 
resolve, he found it impossible to persevere; it was much 
more nearly achieved eight years later in the Oxford course 
of lectures on The Art of England, Further inspection of 
the Exhibition made it appear typical to him of tendencies 
in modern life and thought which it was his prerogative 
to chastise. It was in this mood that, in writing to Mr. 
Wedderburn, he said, - The R. A. Exhibition is so important 
that I must write a ‘ Notes ' upon it as I used to do." After 
all, whatever theories of their function may be entertained 
by artists, their work cannot but be in a measure both 
didactic and historical ; didactic, in that for good or evil it 
stimulates the fancy or directs the thoughts of spectatoi^; 

^ My AutohiogTo^hy and JReminiscences^ by W. P. Fritb, R-A., 1887, 
vol. i. p. 128. 

* Preface to the Notes of 1875. 
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CHAPTEE XXI 


TURNEE’S EXECUTOR 

(1851-1852, 1856-1858, 1861-1862, 1881) 

“ The account of gain and loss, of gifts and gratitude, between 
Turner and his countrymen, was for ever closed. He could 
only be left to his quiet death at Chelsea, — the sun upon his 
face ; theyt to dispose a length of funeral through Ludgate, and 
bury, with threefold honour, his body in St. Paul’s, his pictures 
at Charing Cross, and his purposes in Chancery .” — Preface to 
Modem Painters, voi. iii. 

Letters, catalogues, notes and reports upon Turner s Bequest 
to the British Nation occupied a large part of Ruskin's tinae 
a.rid thought during the years 1856-58; in the present 
oliapter a connected account is given of this branch of his 
life’s work 


I 

Turner died on the 19th of December 1851. Ruskin was 
a,t Venice at the time, at work upon The Stones of Venice. 
His father at once sent the news to him, and he replied as 
follows : — 

Decernib&r 28, 1851. — I received your letter some hours ago, 
“belling me of the death of my earthly Master. I was quite prepared 
for it, and am perhaps more relieved than distressed by it — though 
saddened. It will not affect my health, nor alter my arrangements. 
The sorrow which did me harm was past when I first saw that his 
mind had entirely failed 3 but I hope I shall have another letter 
from you soon, for I cannot tell by this whether it has yet been 
ascertained that his portfolio is safe or whether — of which I lived 
in continual dread — he has destroyed anything. I shall not enter 
into any particulars about pictures to-night — ^being Sunday — but 
merely sit down to acknowledge your letter. For me. thing I 
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property they became. But all this was not yet known by 
Itnskin, and his instructions to his father continued in many 
letters. A few days later Ruskin heard that he had been 
a.ppointed an executor by Turner, and the contents of the 
"vwill — with its bequest of pictures and drawings to the nation, 
a>jad of the bulk of his other property to found a Charitable 
Institution for Decayed Artists — became known. There 
■was no legacy to Ruskin, except of nineteen guineas to him 
(as also to each of the other executors) to buy a mourning 
ring. ''Nobody can say you were paid to praise,*' wrote 
Huskin’s father ; sending also an interesting description of 
Xurner’s house : — 

“I have just been through Turners house with Griffith. His 
labour is more astonishing than his genius. There are .£80,000 of oil 
pictures, done and undone. Boxes, half as big as your study table, 
filled with drawings and sketches. There are cojoies of Liber Studio- 
rum to fill all your drawers and more, and house walls of proof plates 
in reams — they may go at Is. each. . . . 

‘‘Nothing since Pompeii so impressed me as the interior of 
Turner’s house ; the accumulated dust of forty years partially cleared 
ofif ; daylight for the first time admitted by opening a window on the 
finest productions of art buried for forty years. The drawing-room 
has, it is reckoned, £25,000 worth of proofs, and sketches, and draw- 
ings, and prints. It is amusing to hear dealers saying there can be 
no Liber Studiorums — when I saw neatly packed and well labelled as 
many bundles of Liber Studiorum as would fill your entire bookcase, 
and England and Wales proofs in packed and labelled bundles like 
reams of paper, as I told you, piled nearly to ceiling. . . . ^ 

“The house must be as dry as a bone — the parcels were appa- 
rently quite uninjured. The wery large pictures were spotted, but 
not much. They stood leaning, one against another, in the large low 
rooms. Some fimsTied go to nation, many unfinished not : no frames. 
Two are given unconditional of gallery building — vm^y fine : if (and 


^ The Liter Studiorum proofs 
did not ultimately pass to the 
nation, but remained the property 
of the next-of-kin. It is said that 
they were offered to Gambart, the 


dealer, for £10,000 ; but as he was 
not given an opportunity of in- 
specting them in detail, he declined 
the offer. They then were sent to 
auction, and fetched £30,000. 
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THE WILL DISPUTED 

every two or three years a Turner’s Gold Medal to the CH 
best landscape. 31 

(4) As to my finished Pictures, except the Two men- 
tioned in my will, I give and bequeath the same unto the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, provided that a room or 
rooms are added to the present National Gallery, to be, 
when erected, called Turner’s Gallery, in which such pic- 
tures are to be constantly kept, deposited, and preserved.” 

In the meanwhile the whole contents of his house in Queen 
Anne Street (including therefore unfinished pictures as 
well as finished) were to be kept intact. If the National 
Gallery did not build the Gallery within ten years, the 
bequest was to lapse, and the house was to be used as a 
Turner Gallery. 

(5) Lastly and principally, he directed that the residue 
of his estate, real and personal, should be devoted to estab- 
lishing '^a Charitable Institution for the maintenance and 
support of Poor and Decayed Male Artists, being bom in 
England and of English Parents only and lawful issue.” 

This portion of his will was dated 1832, as also the bequest 
of the two pictures to be hung beside the two by Claude. 

The appointment of Ruskin as a Trustee and Executor was 
contained in a later codicil of 1848. 

The documents thus roughly summarised were volu- 
minous and obscure. Turner had not employed a solicitor 
to draft his will, but seems to have called in the assistance 
of solicitors’ clerks. His style in writing was always misty, 
and of all forms of obscurity that induced by the employ- 
ment of legal phraseology by laymen is the most unintelli- 
gible. One thing, however, was clear; the main purpt^e 
of Turner’s will was contrary to the Charitable Uses Act 
(9 George II. c. 36), by which the Statutes of Mortmain 
were extended to gifts to charities. The will was contested 
accordingly by the next-of-kin, and a long Chancery suit 
was in prospect. Ruskin, feeling that this was business for 
which he was little fitted, renounced the executorship. 

"'To enable me to work quietly,” he wrote to his father 
from Venice (February 17, 1852), “ I must beg you to get me 
out of the executorship ; as the thing now stands it would 
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of finiahod or unfinished, are to Im deemed as well given fur 
tho lionefit {»f the puldic." 

It was at this point that Unskin's interest in the iimitcr 
rovivetl. Though ho had ri’iiounced his executurshiji, liu 
still ftdt himself iindor a trusi lu Turiii’r's inemory to du 
what he could to proiuoie ih<s «hie arratigeineni ami display 
of t he Works which Inal coine into possi'sston of the nation, 
The works in Turner's roiuns and pori folios ciimiiig within 
the dest^riplion of the ileoree wore to lie selected by referees, 
and hiauietl over to the IVustees of the National (iallery. 
This was done in the autumn of and Huskin's work 

was then to oommenee. Hearing when he was abroad that 
tho TurtJor sketehes ami pieiures and drawings had at last 
lioen handed over to the Naiional (Jnllery, he hurried back 
to the scene of action. 


If 

There now eusnoii a sueewiwion of ifie Isjiiers. Ileporls, 
and Catalogues from his |Hm : 

(1) First came a letter to the 'iSinfM, Otsiobitr 2H, lH5(i, 
in which Kuskin gave a preliminary account of the treasures 
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now belonging to the nation. In the same letter he offered Cl 
suggestions with regard to the best way of making the ^ 
drawings and sketches accessible. With the oil-pictures 
be was not concerned ; but he felt that no one would treat 
the drawings '' with more scrupulous care, or arrange them 
with greater patience '' than he would himself. He had 
doubts, as we have heard, whether anybody else would 
deem them of any value at all — an estimate which, so far 
as the official world was concerned, was to be sorrowfully 
fulfilled. He offered, accordingly, to undertake the task of 
sorting and arranging the whole collection of drawings and 
sketches. A few weeks later Ruskin followed up his letter 
to the Times by a private one to Lord Palmerston, who 
had just become Prime Minister, and with whom he had 
some acquaintance. The letter is here printed from a copy 
found among Ruskin’ s papers : — 

Denmark Hill, IMh December^ 1856. — My Lord, — I am little 
used to the formalities of business, and I pray your pardon if I 
do wrong in addressing you ; but I believe rather that I did wrong 
in making an offer connected with the public service through an 
irregular channel. Will you permit me, in as short and few words 
as I can, to lay it before your Lordship ? 

“The number of drawings and sketches, by the late J. M. W. 
Turner, now belonging to the nation, amounts to several — I believe 
to many — thousands. They were left by him in disorder, and the 
interest attaching to them depends in great degree on the mode of 
their arrangement ] while further there are a large number of them 
whose subjects are at present unknown, but which, having devoted a 
great part of my life to inquiries into the mode of Turner^s studying 
from nature, I believe myself to be able, more or less, to elucidate. 

I am willing to arrange and catalogue these sketches, making the 
catalogue as far as I can explanatory, and furnishing printed copies 
of it at my own expense to all public institutions in such number as 
Her Majesty’s Government may judge necessary. I am further ready 
to prepare and frame, for exhibition to the public, a hundred of the 
sketches, at my own cost, in order to show the practical working of 
the system on which I should wish them to be shown. It would 
then be in the power of the Government to direct or modify, as they 
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saw good, the carrying out of the system in question, which, as I have 
already explained it in a letter which the Trustees of the National 
Gallery honoured me hy their permission to lay before them, I will 
not trouble your Lordship by detailing here. 

“ This I am ready to do, on condition of having the Curatorship, 
without salary, of the sketches in question, so that no operation in 
mounting, framing, or otherwise preparing them for exhibition could 
take place without my concurrence; my own directions respecting 
them being subject to the approval of that member of the Government 
who is responsible for the safety of the National Collection. 

“ I do not know if your Lordship attaches much importance to 
statements of rmtives : but, as I have spent great part of my life in 
endeavours to explain, and to vindicate the value of, the works of 
Turner, I do not think I am deceiving myself, and assuredly I am 
not endeavouring to deceive you^ in stating that my motives for 
making this offer are, first, that I heartily desire the sketches may 
be taken care of, and believe I should take more loving care of them 
than any one else ; secondly, that I desire they should be useful to 
the public, and believe I could make them more useful by the way I 
would arrange them ; and lastly, that I should have much pleasure 
in the work itself. On this last ground I have good hope that the 
results I should obtain in a given period would not be less satis- 
factory than if the work were entrusted to a salaried officer. 

“ Finally, as the simplest test of my fitness for the task, I may 
perhaps be permitted to refer to the preservation and arrangement of 
my ovm collection, now the third in importance among the private 
Turner collections of England. — I am, my Lord, with sincere respect, 
your Lordship’s humble and obedient servant, John Euskin.” 

Lord Palmerston must have promptly recommended Ruskin's 
offer to the favourable notice of the Trustees of the Gallery, 
for early in February he was authorised by them to begin 
work as he proposed. This work occupied a considerable 
portion of his time during the early months of 1857, and 
thereafter until May 1858. 

(2) Meanwhile the Trustees and Directors on their part 
had begun to exhibit some of Turner’s works. By the 
middle of November, 1856, a selection of thirty-four oil- 
pictures, which had been cleaned, varnished, and framed, 
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'wsbS opened to public exhibition in some of the lower rooms C 
of Marlborough House (at that time assigned to the Science 
and Art Department). Ruskin thereupon set to work upon 
a descriptiye and explanatory catalogue. He worked hard, 
and the hard work told on him, for he notes in his diary 
that he felt symptoms of a nervous breakdown. The pamph- 
let was issued on January 12, 1857, and was entitled Notes 
on the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House, 1856. This 
catalogue, which passed rapidly through several editions, 
includes one, at least, of Ruskin’s finest descriptive passages 
— the account of the Old Temeraire — and is indeed full o 
those qualities, of which, as a critic of the time truly 
observed, he cannot divest himself in the slightest sketch 
or most matter-of-fact catalogue.’' ^ 

Next, the Trustees ''considered it desirable that a cer- 
tain number of the coloured finished drawings should be 
exhibited as soon as frames could be prepared for them.” 

In February 1857, 102 drawings were therefore exhibited on 
screens in Marlborough House; many of the Liber Studi- 
onrum drawings were exhibited also. For this exhibition, 
which was intended to be temporary only, Ruskin prepared 
no catalogue. Nor was he responsible for the selection. 

(3) Ruskin was strongly opposed to the manner of 
exhibition adopted in this first display of Turner’s water- 
colours. The drawings included some of the most delicate 
and important of the whole series, and he pointed out 
the injury likely to result from continuous exposure to 
light, but he did not confine himself to negative criticism. 
He had already in his letter to the Times proposed a plan 
for keeping the more delicate and finished drawings, pre- 
viously protected with glass, in closed cases. He explained 
the plan in more detail in the appendix to his Notes on the 
Twrner Gallery. The National Gallery Report for 1857 
states : — 

“ Mr. Ruskin having proposed a plan for keeping such drawings 
previously protected with glass, in closed cases; at the same time, 
by other arrangements, affording facilities for inspecting them ; the 


^ The Economist^ January 31, 1857. 
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Trustees liave authorised his carrying out, to a certain extent, the 
method suggested, in order that they may judge of its fitness on a 
larger scale, and in reference to the conservation and convenient 
inspection of drawings in museums generally.’’ 

In pursuance of tliis authority, Kuskin selected for glaz- 
ing and placing in sliding frames in cabinets, one hundred 
of the drawings and sketches. He provided the maho- 
gany cabinets at his own expense; and for these selected 
drawings he wrote a Catalogue of the Turner Sketches in 
the National Gallery, Part I. For private circulation” 
(1857). This catalogue — which in its original form is among 
the rarer Ruskiniana — is reprinted in the Library Edition, 
and it is very interesting. He accompanies Turner on 
an imaginary sketching-tour, and arranges the notes on 
the several drawings so as to illustrate the points which the 
artist desired to seize at each place. 

Ruskin’s plan for framing the drawings and placing 
them in closed cabinets has been the means of saving most 
of those in the National Gallery from fading. It is worth 
noting that another collector, the late Mr. Henry Yaughan, 
subsequently made it a condition of his bequest of Turner 
drawings to the National Galleries of Scotland and Ireland, 
that they should be publicly exhibited only during one 
month in each year, and that the month of least light 
(January) ; at other times they were to remain in cabinets 
such as Ruskin devised. 

(4) The Hundred drawings, as thus arranged and 
catalogued, were not exhibited to the public; they were 
prepared, as already explained, for the inspection of the 
Trustees. The plan was approved, and Ruskin was author- 
ised to carry it out on a more extended scale, and in 
this process the arrangement of the First Hundred was 
broken up. In the end cabinets were provided for 400 
drawings. These remained at the N ational Gallery. Ruskin 
did not, however, at the time prepare any catalogue for 
them; it was not till his catalogue of 1881 that any list 
of them was printed for public use. 

Buskin’s work at the time was next djevoted to a 
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catalogue of a different selection. On the adoption by OE 
the Trustees of his plan for the arrangement in cabinets ^ 
of the larger portion of the best Turner drawings, those 
first placed on the walls in Marlborough House were 
withdrawn from exhibition. It was, however, considered 
desirable that besides the collection of drawings arranged 
in cabinets, and not therefore always visible to every comer, 
there should be arranged for permanent exhibicion a selection 
of Turner’s sketches and drawings, “ calculated (in Ruskin’s 
words) to exhibit his methods of study at different periods, 
and to furnish the general student with more instructive 
examples than finished drawings can be.’' Ruskin accord- 
ingly selected and arranged for this purpose various drawings 
(in addition to the 400 mentioned above). Tor this selection 
he wrote and printed a catalogue, entitled : — 

Catalogue of the Sketches and Drawings by J. M. W. 

Turner^ R.A., exhibited in Marlborough Hmse in the year 

1867-1858. Accompanied with Illustrative Notes. 

The reader’s attention must be taxed to follow here 
again the future fortunes of this collection. This second 
set of drawings selected by Ruskin is sometimes referred to 
by him as the '' Kensington Series.” The reason is this. 
Owing to the want of space at the National Gallery (which 
at that time housed the Royal Academy also), the greater 
part of the English pictures had for some time been ex- 
hibited at Marlborough House. That house was at the 
end of 1859 allotted to the Prince of Wales. The British 
portion of the National Gallery was accordingly removed 
to the South Kensington Museum, where it remained until 
the enlargement of the Gallery in Trafalgar Square in 1876. 

The Turner oil-pictures had been removed to Trafalgar 
Square in 1861, owing to the necessity of complying with 
a clause in Turner’s will. The exhibited portion of the 
Turner drawings remained at South Kensington till the 
later year. '‘Exhibited,” I have written; but Ruskin 
altered the word. “At Kensington they were,” he wrote 
in 1868, “and are, placed for exhibition; but they are 
not exhibited, for the room in which they hang is always 
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this long and difficult undertaking. The plan which Mr. Euskin Cl 
originally proposed for the preservation of the more delicate coloured ^ 
drawings from the effects of light, by placing them in cases fitted to 
contain a given number, has been carried out. A selection of other 
drawings, requiring only to be carefully mounted, will in due time 
be made.’' 

That Ruskin's work was not unattended with some of the 
friction and jealousies which attend upon divided responsi- 
bilities appears from a letter to Mr. Wornum, then Keeper 
of the Gallery : — 

“ My DEAR VoBNUM, , . . I am sorry to find you putting yourself 
in something of an antagonistic attitude, as if I wished to bring a 
charge against you. If I could go on working wdth you, and look 
after the drawings myself — I heartily would. I cannot, because I am 
ill, and I don’t think you have the time. If you chose to help in the 
matter you might get a person appointed under you who would save 
you all the trouble, and you would have the credit of making the 
collection available. If you like to keep it shut up, and have all 
the trouble of looking after it yourself, it is your affair. . . 

But the toil was not all wearisomeness and vexation. A 
pleasant glimpse of Ruskin at work in the National Gallery 
in these years is given in the memoirs of his friend, Stacy 
Marks, R.A. They had previously been in correspondence, 
and then Ruskin wrote, ''If you come down to the National 
Gallery any day, and ask the policeman for me, we may 
meet, and at least know each other^s faces : — 

‘T went (says Marks) and found the eloquent exponent of 
Turner in rooms in the basement of the building, surrounded by 
piles of sketch-books and loose drawings by the master, which he 
was arranging, mounting, and framing, — a congenial employment, a 
labour of love, to which he devoted months of time, with no recom- 
pense beyond the pleasure which the occupation afforded Mm. I can 
remember little of our conversation except that it was chiefly about 
Turner and his work. I had gone to the Gallery with an ill-defined 
feeling of awe of the great man I was about to see, but this was 
dissipated directly I had shaken hands with him. There was none of 
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NATIONAL NEGLECT OF TURNER BEQUEST 

of the wanderings of the Turner drawings. But if it is tire- 
some to follow this retrospect, what must Euskin’s owi 
vexation have been at the time, at seeing, as he did, hi 
own work, in large measure, wasted; the drawings, to hin 
so priceless, treated as of little account, and dispersed fron 
pillar to post ; and, what was worse still. Turner’s own wishe; 
and directions almost entirely disregarded! Turners be 
quest, wrote Ruskin bitterly, was valued ‘‘not even at s( 
much as the space of dead brick wall it would cover; hi 
work being left for years packed in parcels at the Nationa 
Gallery, or hung conclusively out of sight under the shadow] 
iron vaults of Kensington.” ^ 

Turner left his oil-pictures to the nation on conditioi 
that they should be hung together in a Turner Gallery. N< 
such Gallery was built in Ruskin’s lifetime, nor, in the ful 
sense intended by Turner, has it been built now. His picture 
are dispersed between the National Gallery in Trafalga 
Square, the Tate Gallery at Millbank, and provincial galleries 
During Ruskin’s lifetime, and for nearly ten years after 
wards, others of the pictures were hot exhibited at al 
For fifty years he threw out to deaf ears the propositioi 
that a picture which was worth buying or worth accept 
ing was also worth so much wall-space as would enabl 
it to be seen. The dispersal of the pictures is legal, for i 
was authorised by Act of Parliament in 1883, and in som( 
measure it may be expedient. But in Ruskin’s time m 
consideration was paid, and not enough consideration is paic 
now, to Turner’s intention in painting his pictures. “ O 
what use are they except together ? ” This was a cry fron 
the very heart of the man, and it applies to much mor< 
than the designs for the Liher Studiorum, Pictures whicl 
Turner painted in an intended sequence are scattered, anc 
the studies are often separated from the pictures made fron 
them. These things afficted Ruskin sorely, and were amonj 
the causes of many of his bitterest invectives. He did wha 
he could by occasional letters to the press to recall the natioi 
to its neglect of the Turner Bequest, and he sought to interes 
such persons of importance as he could obtain access to 
1 Cestm of Aglada, § 4 . 
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in an exposed place during the enlargement of the Gallery ; 
lie employed Mr. Allen to go through the sketches and wipe 
off the mildew with a sable brush, '' I should have tried to 
get abroad again before this/' Ruskin wrote in May 1862 to 
Rawdon Brown, but found they had let all the Turner draw- 
ings get mildewed at the National Gallery during its repairs. 
So I stayed to get the mildew off as well as I could, and hence- 
forth IVe done with the whole business ; and have told them 
tlaey must take it off, themselves, next time, or leave it on — 
if they like.” I regret to say that it was left on ; though 
tbe statement that ‘'all the Turner drawings” are mildewed 
was happily only an epistolary exaggeration. Some of the 
bundles I found to be badly touched ; and as these included 
a few not so noted by Ruskin, it seemed that the evil had 
spread since 1862, Attention was called to these matters in 
August 1904, and in April 1905 the Trustees commissioned 
Mr. A. J. Finberg to undertake a complete examination of 
the whole collection. The work has been admirably done ; 
the drawings and sketches are now well arranged in card- 
board cases ; Mr. Finberg’s Inventory is likely to open a new 
era in the study of Turner ; and in course of time it may be 
hoped that more of the drawings will be made available for 
exhibition.^ But Ruskin did not live to see anything of this. 
'What he saw was the treatment of the drawings and sketches 
as if they were waste paper.” And in this fact he felt that 
teu years of his life had been, in a chief purpose of them, 
wasted also.^ The feeling contributed to the mood of 
despondency which marked some following years. Yet 
there were times, in years later still, when he felt that the 
future might still be his. ‘'Turner's most precious draw- 
ings,” he wrote in 1883, “are kept in the cellar of the 
ISTational Gallery; — nevertheless my work is done; and so 
far as the English nation studies the Arts at all, will tell, in 
its due time.” ® 

1 I may be allowed to refer, Turners at the National Gallery 
in this connexion, to suggestions (1905). 
made in my Introduction to vol. ^ Sesame and Lilies, § 102. 
xiii, of the Library Edition, and ® Epilogue to Modern Painters, 
to my little brochure. Buried vol. ii., 1883. 
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wUnii tti?M*ritiirig fiiitltifiiriutt?i uriif iiii?#, ** ici givt? liHitnruii 
ill iill tilt? iiiiitiit^liiriiig iDwiifi/* t |{«i tiiit iitit i|tiiiti iimmi- 
jilbh tiiiit* l*iii Iwtiw'r-pii lisi.ri’li iiipj Ifiirnli tHiiO tm 

ilcilivHniii ill iiH iitl«trnwinii* nr IntiturnH^ 

iuh! iiiiiiiy cif ihniiti i«M*rw tiiillrciptl intH vtiliiiiitii* Thf. 

Ptdlimd *if Jrl iruiniiiiiMl nflnrwiinb A Jay Jur 

Mmr and ii-^ iii ih*' J/nrlvli nf lifiiiiirHi dn- 

Itfnriiil Hi Miifipliiwter in f?fiiiiiimi«iii witlt lliti ” Art 1Vnii.ituriiii“ 
Kxliiliiiititi tiislil iliiirtf in IHST* 11#* Tm%* w n nnl!«a- 

iiiin nf liiiiiiiniii ttiiriiig IH&7’ nK- fill, in Igiiitliiii uml 

viiriaiin {.iliiiini in iliii Wt»i wim Inn nmttvti? whiit 

wtim Ilk cilijiiiiial H*it, «if onitrpn. iiit;tiiwy*iiiii..kitig. lit? win 

ill nti ittitiil Ilf li'iitiiny, »iiii Iw iiiiiltini i4citn.!ji|.iii:l miy for lii» 
looUirim Ilk nlyiini^ tsi g«ing iifMiii lliti |ikll«rrii wiiro tli« 
iatiiii ii» wlisnli lik Imikn wiiro itniwil in ^rvn; !w 

minglit Ui iiiiirtittai ils© mnga of lib siidiiiiitiii In witkn* if 
m% k» dtMi|Min, lib 



POPULARITY OF RUSKIN'S LECTURES 4^ 


I 


Tlie verdict on his Edinburgh lectures had been inde- CB 
cisive ; some hearers thought his delivery ineffective. But ^ 
practice improved his manner, and in the accounte of these 
later lectures we read only of crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences, charmed with the lecturer’s facility, adroitnes, 
and rhetorical skill. Those who shared the platform with 
him sometimes complained that he filled the stage only 
too completely. This was the case, according to one of 
the other actors, at Cambridge, when Ruskin, Craikshank, 
and Redgrave were invited down to assist at the of^ning 
of the School of Art (Oct 29, 1858 ): — 


‘‘I found, rather to my disgust,” says Redgrave, ^‘that nsnsic 
was to be mixed up with the speaking, and also that Raskin iMd 
asked to have a full hour, so that it behoved me to make my sp^h 
as short as possible, if all was to be compressed into d^ent time. 
We met at eight o’clock P-M. The Yiee-Chancellor ^ 

to the meeting, and I knocked off my business sp^eh as sp^% »» 
possible. Then there was another musical flourish, and RusIob 
mounted the stage. He began by saying that when he spoke 
impromptu he said too much, or he said too little, or he for^t fadf 
he wished to say, or he was misunderstocMi, and therefor© Im ImA 
written his speech (cunning fellow, eh 1 before such an 
and begged leave to read it. He was as cool and as much at his 
ease as I was anxious, and that is sajing a good dml. Bm 
course took quite an hour and a half ; then there was « f« 

refreshments, and poor Cmikshank felt he was nowhere ; ia ^ 

got up to say he had no time or opportunity to say anjtMaf 


But if his fellow-speakers were dkappKunl^, hii 
were delighted. “ He secures the confidence, of his hMmmmT 
wrote one of them, of the same lecture, “bj shwii^ th^ 
by the novelty of thought, expr^fflfm, and illaslan«^^*W 
he has been taking pains in preparii^ what he a mjiBg 
to them. He drops in passiog all sorts of starUj^ w 
piquant dashes of criticism; . . . gi^e 

> Eichard Bedgrwve, O.B., MM : a Mmmt, 1891, p. «». 



HIS MissiciNAirv sFiltrr 


4 Mli 

iP, mid iii rimntil Inivcd, 

l-4»!fl mid iihviiyi-i . » . * tiiil» iiliiivij i 

iilwiiyn iiiiiin It^iidiiig id*^ii wliitdi prTiiH'iitj 
imiiHi»4,-s’liry t** wli«din lilid 'tt*liii!|i iiilbtlPH ■ 
tlui! ilip f4j*«^iikf?r him n dpfiiiite piirji«»ms tii %'ti 
iiiititbi nil dbi'iirHtVs^iii'in tif t.ii«iiglit» iitHiK^iii! 
find tii»vidiy «»f illiiiiiriilir»ii. ii ifi iiPVnr rmilly 1 

lllltrll IrnHH tVirgiilt ^ 

llift m tmtoni in iliii vnm nl ilwi 

iikjppitut III wliiit ilii^y t-«»fiiitdprpd ilii 
*»f ifiiprgy, iirid of eitHitn iiiyolfwl 

ofpii ill iiii^illwliiiil iiiiiitofi, to jMinuliif midioiii 
tloforidod liiiitHidf ill ilio loili:ir wliioli I Iiii%" 
iiio IioikI t»f lliin Ho wnntinl not only 

iliii rnngn of hifi iiitlinmno, but to jirodiiow 
tdlboi/' Ho find tlio iiiHtintit for iioiion ; ac 

tliitfiioo lliii doof^ m widl im iliti lliinkofu ; li« 

iitti, ill ilm iivi^rydiiy world, ioiiio fridi of It 

liiitl liilioiirn. li wiin ill i\m npirii lliiii lio ‘ 
jiuldiii pliilforin, 1 1 in ntriditm mid jiunmitn ii 
ditforont from ilmno of i!i« jioltiiciiiiiiH* i 
wiiM in thin ronjiori llm nmiio iin tlioirn. Hi 
iomirif iho voifi mid in!i'‘ri'nt t»f ilmim whom i 
nil hidiidf t»f oiiUinm wliioli lio ImlinVod i<t l«i |i 


ii 

Tlib mimmmry iijiirii, llib nddronniiig of 
of nniioii und not only of niioriilnitoin ii 
tiiiiiiifi^ni in thn Miinolitnlor Itniiiiritiiciii Pttlitii 
p/ (Jnly Ids#). Art w«. m it w«ro, tliw 
wtiitili lio Wfirkod; tins otfiiot lie iotiglit to | 
|Militioid* With tliomt liititiirti Ini took piirli 
retiring for nnintprniptixi r{iibt in writing t 
filliigii of Ufiwhiy, two tiiiloi from < Ilford, ai 
II iiitiiirli cif til# oity titan it m now. Profowoi 
ilaying ftl Osfitrd mi lli« liiiio* ••lliiiktit r 

* tittwili, 111 1ft W.* 
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part of the lectures to me,” he says, and the readings led 01 
to long discussions, of which I now remember only, to use ^ 
his own phrase, ‘an inconceivable humility’ on his part in 
listening to my objections to his views, and an invincible 
* obstinacy (his own word again) in maintaining his opinions. 

In the main I was desirous to hold him to the work of the 
imagination, and he was set on subordinating it to what he 
esteemed of more direct and practical importance/’ ^ But 
though Buskin’s purpose was grave, his spirit at the 
time was, adds Professor Norton, full of buoyancy and 
cheerfulness. It communicated itself to the delivery of the 
lectures themselves, which was marked, according to the 
contemporary reports, by great vigour and verve. The 
second of them lasted an hour and three-quarters, but was 
listened to with “ most marked attention.” The proceeds of 
the sale of tickets were given, at Buskin’s request, to the 
Working Men’s College. 

These lectures, which Buskin published with additions 
later in the year, have a special significance in the corpvs 
of his Works. They contain the first systematic treatment 
of a subject which had hitherto been touched upon by him 
only incidentally. He was satisfied at the time with his 
book. “ It’s not very dull,” he wrote to a friend, “ and of all 
the books I have written, it’s the .only one I’m proud of.”^ 
After reading the book, for republication twenty-two years 
later, he said that the exposition of the truths, to which he 
had given the chief energy of his life, would here be found 
“first undertaken systematically and in logical sequence; 
and what I have since written on the political influence of 
the Arts has been little more than the expansion of these 
first lectures, in the reprint of which not a sentence is 
omitted or changed.” ^ The new title which he selected for 
that reprint — A Joy for Ever {and its Price in the Market) ” 

— was intended as a summary of all his teaching; “the end,” 
he said at Oxford, “of my whole Professorship would be 

1 Preface to the American Rothesay, quoted in A. J. C. Hare’s 
‘‘Brantwood Edition” of A Joy Story of Two Noble Lives (1893), 
for Ever, vol. ii. p. 479. 

* Letter to Lady Stuart de ® Preface to ^ Joy for Ever, 



SAl.IKNT I'OIN'I’S IN TilH BOOK 


4.‘ja 

aocomplislHMl,-— and far inoro tlian that, if t!u' Kuj'Iisii 
nation cuukl lio iimdo Ui uaUoratamI that llir lioauiy whioh 
ia indocd to bo ajt»y for over, must Ikj a joy for nl!. ' ' 

To tho gonoral aubjoct of ilttskin's jHilitii-al ami tHuinotnic 
toaching it will In* luscosHary to roour iiioio fully in tlo! noxt 
vohniio. Horn I iiuotl only noto soun* i»f thi> Miliont points 
in thoso h'oturos. Euskin htjgan by oomparing iho bmiy 
politio to a farm or a luntsohobi, in whioh llu< mb' Hlionbl bo 
co-oporation. not oonipotithm : in whiob oaoh niomboi* should 
bo sot to tho wt>rk most proper to him. HIm lloury of 
govorninont waspalornal. H« lioUl, in llu' languago of lator 
timoH, that tho Stato should Iw a 'modol t'inployor " and 
furnkE an oxamplo in arts luul crafts prialmsiiig ovon 
drawing matorials of tho highest cjiudiiy not l»y way of 
oompotition with privalo onterpriso, Imt in ortior to sot a 
standard. Above all, tho State should tnor«' fully odiicalo tho 
poopio, and provide for tho votorans of inditslry comfortublo 
homos. In a singlts and momorablo plira-no ho oom|trussod - • 
as ho said a fow years later-— tin' wholo of his jadilical 
economy — "Soldicirs of tho I'longhsharo «is woli as .Sfthliors 
of tho SwonI ! " ’■ Iht you look otit," wr*tlo (loorgo KHot 
to a friend, " for Huskin's books whonovor they ap^amr. 
His littlo hook on '/’/o- I'ldiUrttl AVoMomt/ <>y'.lw conlains 
some magnilioont passagi^s, mixed np with slupojidous spooi* 
inons of arrogant absurdity on somo ocoitniniial |«dnls,‘'* 
In which category, ono may wtmtlor, did nh« phico tho 
pregnant phrase which has booomu the walrhwiird «»f a 
certain school of political thought anti «tf a parlitndar p<»lii.icnl 
movement? Then turning from tho .Ntatt> l«» tho iiidivitlual. 
Euskin scourged tho tasUdess luxury ami ignorant patroiiago 
)f the tirao, He pletwled for the prt«orvaii«»n «»f itnoiont 
buildings, for the encouragement of artisiiti work in ttrna 
iiont and tlross, for bett©r-inft»rmeti siiimijurds of tiisio in 
pictures and in furniture, for more puhlits spirit in the 
patronage of art. 

Tho passion and irony with which Euskin oufttrcial his 

‘ Are^ra PmUlid, { 17. /.»/<■, by .J, W. ikum (ISSTii, v«»I. il. 

* hotter to Mb* UeniioU, p. 7. 

January 17, 1868 ; in (harffe Mlwt'i 
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beautiful descriptions with which he adorned 
The Political Economy of Art one of his most 
ic and stimulating pieces. Much of its suhject- 
n stripped, in the foregoing summary, of his rich 
CQay sound familiar to readers of to-day. But 
id the circumstances of the lectures must be 

l. What is now accepted as common ground 
Q conceded or understood, and it was these very 
Ruskin that helped to win the victory. They 
in the sacred city of that Manchester Schoor’ 
Lcal doctrines of laissez faire, always hateful to 
len much in the ascendant. With characteristic 

enjoyment of the fray, he bearded the lion in its 
)r perhaps we might rather say tickled ’’ — so 
adroitly did he perform the operation. His 
ard him gladly; but the pundits of the press, 
same to read his heresies in cold blood, were at 
and scornful. Many of the reviewers fixed upon 
nark in his preface, that he had read no Political 
s disqualifying him from writing on the subject ; 
rever, thought much upon it, and perhaps with 
iginality for his abstention from the text-books.^ 
ester Examiner and Times, then a leading organ 

m, dismissed his pleas for State intervention as 
Lsense ^ while other critics quoted against him, 
clenched the matter for ever, one or other of 

diatribes against the extension of State inter- 

id of political thought has shifted far since the 
such sentences by Macaulay were supposed to be 
d on the functions of Government. It is worth 
wever, that though Buskin's message was at the 
d in many quarters as rank heresy, it yet accorded 
he hopeful spirit of the mid-Victorian era, and 

reply to the critics in Gazette, January 23, 1858, which 
.89 n. cited a familiar passage, about the 

ding article in that State as “Lady Bountiful” and 
y 14, 1858. “ Paul Pry,” in the essay on 

instance, the Literary Southey’s Colloquies on Society.” 


CHAP. 

xxn. 


IIOPKFri, SFIllIT 


ilH 

P. that tc) ihti prophwi liiifiaolf tli0 fulfilriitiiil t»f liin li«i|iiw hihI 
(IrcmuiH Inii ii litlle way ott ** A iiitiw wilt tKniiii/* }|« 

Kaici— “ I ili> not think ovi^ii luiw it is fur fruiii iia“- that 

tinio of whiati. a guiieratioii lator* liia Wil limit Morrii 

was still writing m not far cliiitiiiit : tlio winnh’rftil tlnyg 
a-conning** wlion 

** * . . what wmlth then shall \m iiit wltiai ran gtitliiir nulti 
To hay his frirtal in tho iiiiirkot* an«t piiwh mul |4ii«^ l!ir «ii|tt ! 

Nay, w'hat savo tlai hiwly oity, iimi t!if» litlJo «ai !li« hill, 

Anti thn wantos anti tho wmailaiMi lamiity, iintl ihti liii|i|iy fnihlH 
w« till ; 

Anti thn h<>inf»« of arielent aiorttm, tho Uiiiihs of ttio tniglily ; 
Ant! thn mno num stinking tail fsiarvnls, itiitl Ihi^ immVA tcmiiiiig 
himtl ; 

And thii painttsr'H hand of wtnidnr ; anti thn iiiiirvr»IIrni.fi flddbliow, 
And tlici Imndnd chairs of iimsic : all ihaiMi tlml du iirid kii*»w. 

For tdl thomi shall !hi anm wmI all niiinX iinr shall any krk a slmra 
Of tho toil and thii gain of living in tlio days whim tti*.’ w*»rld grown 
fair 1 ** * 

The hopoful ipirit---iho buoyant tones, as «»f Itruwnirigi 
**gliul aanfidont nuirningf' whbh murks tiuikins first iitsnyg 
on thu polilioid ooonomy of art— wa« to a*»iitrii»i sirniigly 
with thu spirit of Im lator writings on Kiniiliir subjiioln. 
“ Whon ho spokti again on fjuoalioris of Polition.! Kuoiioiiiy 
it was in imuthor tono, anti with words of tiarkor |irt?siigo/' ^ 

III 

Thci good hope of ooritribiiting iomelliing In tliii i|MM:tily 
amelioration of social and ptditicml ormciiiiinii wm iint tltti 
only tnotivo clori?ocl from the ooiiditioiii of tlio liitin mdiitdi 
took Ruskin to the platform during these ymirs. Many of 
Ms lectures and addresses were ckliircrod t«i Soliouk Art 
or Drawing Claaiss. The deemde in wiiirh lie wm ijw^iikiiig 

^ **Th® Bay !• Oottilfif/* la Pmm % ty Ifnf, IWl* TIa f^wai 
irst apptartd in Olafil# /w 8^Ud$^ publlihtil tiy ili« 
in ia84 

» F»fao® by Fmf^iar Morloii to Ibt* A»«riw ** 
l#tion ** of it /tff Mm* 



LECTURES ON ART EDUCATION m 

had seen a considerable extension of the machinery for C] 
State education in art. In 1835 a Select Committee had ^ 
been appointed ''to inquire into the means of extending a 
Knowledge of the Arts and of the Principles of Design 
among the people (especially the manufacturing population) 
of the country.” The recommendations of this Committee 
led to the establishment in 1837 of a Central Government 
"School of Design” (at Somerset House), and in 1841 of 
similar local Schools of Design in various manufacturing 
centres. The idea was that there was some specific and 
limited way in which design could be taught, and that the 
teaching should be directly associated with manufacturing 
processes. To protest against this idea was one of Ruskin’s 
main objects. The "Schools of Design” had already been 
found to be a failure ; and in consequence of the report of 
another Select Committee in 1849 the basis of the Govern- 
mental scheme was widened. The " Council of the Govern- 
ment School of Art ” became a " Department of Practical Art 
(1851), with a General Superintendent (Mr., afterwards Sir 
Henry, Cole) and an Art Adviser (Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A.). 

In 1853 there was a further reorganisation, the Department 
becoming that of " Science and Art ” ; it was removed in 1852 
from Somerset House to Marlborough House, and in 1857 from 
Marlborough House to South Kensington. The ojfiScial idea 
then was to supplement schools for teaching design by 
schools for the improvement of public taste. This was a 
reform in the right direction; but Ruskin continued im- 
penitently insistent upon the fatal mistake of supposing that 
design could be effectually taught by rule and as a branch 
of manufacturing activity; still convinced, too, that the 
teaching of drawing, as an integral branch of general educa- 
tion, was far more important than the special teaching of 
design. The conclusions which Ruskin formed were entirely 
corroborated at a later date by William Morris, who was able 
to speak from wide and long experience as an employer of 
labour for purposes of artistic production. "I often have 
great difficulty,” he told the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education in 1882, " in dealing with the workmen I employ 
in London, because of their general ignorance.” "This 



F. gonoral igtioraiico,” juUIh ijiu biogriipliwr, " was jtiHl whul luiil 
to bo iiuit. by gtnjural oiiuciitiotJ, not by njitHnlic tochuicnl 
instnintion. But lirawing, us tbo basis of all nmmial arts 
vvbatovor. ho hold to b« an osmuilitil I'loiiii’jit in jjt'UiTul 
odiusation wbioh shonUl w«»rtlty tif tin* iiamo, ' I t hink 
uudoubtodly itvoryiiotiy ought to b« taught tt» liraw, just as 
much as (ivtsrybody ought to bo taught to road ami wiito,*"' 
Tliis is one of tlui main jtro|Ktsiliotis wiiich Uuskin laitl down 
in his hictiiroH. 'I'hirty yours lator it was in somo Hurt 
accoptod, when by the t’odo of l.Shil tlrawitig was mado a 
co)npulst»ry subjoot in ohnuontury acluads for boys. 

On tliu Uu'inoH tims indicatud Huskin constantly proucdiod 
in bis Incturus of this poritKh "Thoro is no w ay of goti ing 
gtHtd art liut ono” at onco the simplest anti tnos! ilillirult • 
namoly to enjoy it.” Artistic tlosigti can ttnly Ui micouragod 
by a public capable of enjttying it. Tho object of odneation 
in art is not to make money but to get kiiowludgo and 
pleasure. “Do you supjKmo it is a law of (Jod or niiturii 
that people shall l>e paid in money for iMsiomittg w iser aial 
happier ? ” Honnitimes he was ouroful to connect his views on 
artistic inatU^rs with {mlitical tlooirine. Thus in lF»'iU, when 
invited te give evidence before a Select (’ommiitei) on 1‘tiblic 
Institutions, he ijuprovetl the occasion hy informing llio 
Committee that their investigations into ilie reforju of 
imtsemuH an<i galleries would Is) labour l«»st. unless it was 
aceompanied by reforms in s»»cial and t^coijoiijic eondiiions. 
Among purticulnr mattowj inenthuHHi by iiuskin was the 
iinportiUico of Early Closing. His evidetic?e is ills** of inlenml 
as containing a sketch of a imtseum as he «;onceived it ought 
to 1)0 arranged; in later years ho was in sonm meanure to 
realise his ideal at Slioflield. 

A paper which attracted attention wjw a coniribuiiiui to 
the movement for associating tho Ihuversilies with Mitldlu* 
Class Education which at this time {lHr)7-f.H» was bsginning 
to take shape. The paper was written in tho form «»f a letter 
to Temple, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, l}n»ri H.M. 
Inspector of Training Collqces. Uuskin d«sorilM«i clearly 
tho place which, he thought, might be assignwl to Art in a 
* Mftolcftil'i Life of William Morris, ml, ii. p. 4S. 
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University curriculum ; thirteen years later lie was able, as 
the first Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, to give practical 
expression to bis theories. In the same letter he laid stress 
on the importance of giving a more human note to History, 
and of associating Archseology with the other studies of the 
University. Here, as in so much that he wrote on the 
subj ect of education, he was a pioneer. Green’s ShoH History 
—“not of English Kings or English Conquests, but of the 
English People”— was not published till 1874; and it is 
only of late years that Archaeology has taken its place in the 
studies of Schools and Universities. Temple, in forwarding 
the paper to Sir Thomas Acland for publication,^ wrote an 
interesting appreciation of Ruskin’s work. “ Is not Ruskin’s 
letter beautiful?” he said, adding: “The liberal arts are 
supreme over their sciences. Instead of the rules being 
despotic, the great artist usually proves his greatness by 
rightly setting aside rules ; and the great critic is he who, 
while he knows the rule, can appreciate the ‘ law within the 
law ’ which overrides the rule. In no other way does Ruskin 
so fully show his greatness in criticism as in that fine incon- 
sistency for which he has been so often attacked by men 
who do not see the real consistency that lies beneath.” It 
should be added that Ruskin in these years filled the office 
of “ Exammer in Drawing ” in the “ Middle Class Examina- 
tions ” then lately established by the University of Oxford. 


IV 

In thus seeking to influence the course of national 
education in art, Ruskin had a further and a particular 
object. This is stated in one of the letters to his father, 
in which he apologises for his persistency in lecturing : — 

“Bolton, Sundarj [Felyruary 27, 1859]. — My consent to give 
these two addresses was not merely in good nature ; the publication 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s book had forced me to think carefully 

1 In Some Account of the Origin in Arts and Ceirtijicaies for the year 
and Olgects of the New Oxford Ex- 1858, by T. D. Acland, 1858. 
a/minations for the Title of Associate 
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,p. ovor mmm osaential prinriplea whii’h it ctaiinwlirttitl, iiiid which wer« 
not clearly enough Btakitl in any of my I t« liummiico 

thcHo m Hoon m I eouki to atop nuHundor.Hiaiicling and tliti miiicliief 
of part of Wilkinmni a which otliorwiao woultl liavo gofu! mi 

doing harm for another yoiif. . . 

Tlio book rcforml U> is Sir (lartlrior WilkiiiHuiiH work cm 
Ducorativo Art (1 8.18) a book, uh Uimkin wijh. oxc'idlont 
iu ulinoBl all poiulH,’* but yielding tnueh intlulgiuioo 
to that (del idea that iiaturo in to bo idoaliKi^cl or iinprovotl 
when it h l>rought down to nuuudao.turii tir to iloooraiionl* 
Tlu) book inniatod, i.ui Euakin did alno. on tlu! osfitaitial unity 
of art, and on the dignity of clocsoriiiivii work ; but tho 
** indulgonco ** tended to eonfirm viewn to wliioh EuKkiii wiw 
roBolutely oppoaod. 

In one of his addrosaea ho dofondoil wtmi aro now Inmi 
known as “ Moms carpota/’ with fhiral <Itmigna, llo**eoiikl 
not BOO, since tlie first thing wo did usually it) make the 
ground fit to be walked upon by any fesiivo promiSHiort was 
always to strew flowers u|)on it, wdiy wo hIiouUI rofiiao to have 
flowers on our carpot^s lest we should Kiuinblo civiir them, 
any more than we should refuse to have piettireH on imr 
walls lost we shetdcl knock «njr heads through thern,“ * 
Nature vermin Convontbuialisni in art was the mmmi for 
which liuskin hiuglit, and this is tlie prineipU^ which gives 
unity to all the discourses eollecied in 7Vie 7*ri^# This 

is ono of Euskin’s most brilliant books, eoniaining some of 
his best-known sayingi™iuah m thai> of Titian, ** a stnirige 
undercurrent of everlimting nmrinur aboiii liis niunu which 
means the deep consent of all great nii^ii iliiii ho is gniiiter 
than they/' The depiindenco of nil iiohki design, in iiriy 
kind, on the soulpture or painting of Orgaitlc Foriii, wiis 
the law which he sought to illustrate liciw liappy m his 
satire on formal symmetry in design : — » 

“ You are taught in »omt of our ichtsik to tiirit ii limf Ilit olliiir 
way, opposite to itaelf ; and the two loavi^s «tt ti|i{i4»iitii wtyi tirti 

^ Eemarks on the Itociniit Pro- Arts, Maridt 1^, rpfiriiiiiifl 

gress of Doiign as iipplM to In tliif liliriury giliiioiii voL 
Manufaotur©/^ at th© Society of pfiw 4i7 4W* 
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mllwl It " <itt8igii " : mid thus it in HU{)() 08 efi jiOHNiblo to produce 0 
ornaimtnUtimi, thuuKh you have no more brains than a looking-glass ^ 
or a kalnidtwrojm has. Hut if once you learn to draw the human 
flgurt', you will Hud that knocking two men’s heads together does 
not necessarily constituto a giKnl design.” 

And how lino his uooount. of tho lordly kingdom which is 
upon to thu arohitoct as soulptor 

•' h'rom vlsionN of angels, down to tho least, important gesture of 
a cbibl at {day, whatever may Imi ooneoivod of Divine, or behold of 
Human, may lie darted or iulo{)ted by you ; throughout tho kingdom 
of animal life, no creature is so vast, or so minute, that you cannot 
deal with it, or bring it into service ; the lion and tho crocodile will 
cotioh almut your shafts ; tho moth and tho boo will sun thornsolves 
B{K*n your flowers ; for you, tho fawn will lea{i ; for you, tho snail bo 
slow ; hir you, tho «iovo snuKith her bo.som, and tho hawk spread 
her wings toward tho south. All tho wide world of vegetation 
hlcHims and butds for you ; tho loavos tremble that you may bid 
thinn ho still under tho marble snow ; tho thorn and the thistle, 
whii'h tho earth caHts forth as evil, ant to you tho kindliost servants ; 
no dying |«!lal. nor tlnsiiiing tendril, is so fwddo as to have no help 
for you : no ndied {iriiio <tf blossom so kingly, hut it will lay aside 
its {inrjdo to rocoivo at your hands tho |>alo immortality. . . 

lluskiu, it will bo soon, gavo of his host ia those public 
looturos, and thisy w«r« woll appreoiatod. This was especially 
tho with the looturos at Manohtmtor on " Tho Unity of 
Art" (Fob. 22, 1859) and at Bradford on ” Manufacture and 
Uosign" (March 1). He hiwl driven down to Manchester — 
{mrhaps he liked tlto idea of so practical a {irotost against 
machinery, tm a preliminary to his lecture. But ho found 
the driving tour rustful, wul ho had the faculty of work- 
ing and writing wherever ho chanced to be. Much of his 




Mii»*tmii--'Was thus written on tho road. The fresh air and 
tho s«jeuory invigorated him, and conduced to tho verve and 
"go" whieh he threw into his disooursus. Tho lecture at 
Matmhestt^r was a grout success. "Tho people here," he 
wrottj to hi* father (fob. 22), " have liked mo upon art much 
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JN bottor than on polilioal economy. Tlioy all uxj>rnH.sud ihtuu- 
solves oxcossivt'ly plotistHi. Sir Klkanah ami laoly Arinitago 
were there and sooiaod vory glad to huo mo again, s<!ulding 
ino a little for not using their lioust* !is mine. 1 atu going 
to broakfast there to-inorrow." The leeturiiig lour .seuins to 
have boon arranged by Uambart the picturo-tlualer (the 
founder, too, of the French (lallory), who luul, a year or two 
boforo, introdiKsed lluskin to Rosa Ronlumr. '■ I like hitu 
vory much,” wrote Ruskin (Feb. Lid), '* and Ins tells mo 
much that is very useful U> me; he is so straightforward 
and eager, and has a groat disal of real feeling be.sido8 ; 
which ho showed yesterday at Manchester by asking for 
messages homo to mamma ami you. . . . Clambart break- 
fasted with us at Sir Klkanah's, and we formed plans at 
broakfast for buying all Venice from the Austrians pictures, 
palaces, anti ovorylhing — and askoil Sir Klkanah to sot the 
project on foot, in Manchestor” — the political economy of 
art again, it will he soon. At Manchester, on this occasion, 
Ruskin visited also Mrs. (Jaskell, t>f whoso works Im was 
a groat admirer. From Manchostor Ruskin wtajl to Holton, 
whore ho stayed for soino days hefore fttlfilling his next 
lecturing ongagemont. This was at Hradford. in connexion 
with the opening of a newly formed School of Design, and 
Ruskin took particular pains in the preparation of his 
lecture. It “attractetl,’’ we read,* "a very numerous and 
distinguished assembly. Never perhaps since M r. 'rimokemy's 
lectures has such an audience within the same oompiuis boon 
gathered togothor.” The audience 8hi}wed rapt iitleiilion 
and delight.” Ruskin himself wjis pleased. •• All went well 
last night," ho writes to his father (March 2). '' and ovory- 
body soomod much delighted — a cojnforlahle room to speak 
in, and the Mayor of Bradford for Chairman, and jHirfootly 
silent and attentive audience.” It is in this kasture that 
the famous description of modiiovnl Fisa occurs, with its 
beautiful close : — 

“ And over all thews, over prosont, near or far- w>«n through the 
leaves of vine, or imaged with all Its Jnareh of ehaaU in the Arno's 

* Urmljord Obnerver, March 3, IH8S. 
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stream, or set with its depth of blue close against the golden hair 
and burning cheek of lady and knight,— that untroubled and sacred 
sky, which was to all men, in those days of innocent faith, indeed 
the unquestioned abode of spirits, as the earth was of men; and 
which opened straight through its gates of cloud and veils of dew 
into the awfulness of the eternal world ; — a heaven in ■which every 
cloud that passed was literally the chariot of an angel, and every 

ray of its Evening and Morning streamed from the throne of God. 

What think you of that for a School of Design ’’ 


V 

There was another movement of the time which Euskin 
eagerly desired to influence. The battle of the styles” 
came to its height in the years 1857-58-59. The battle- 
ground was the new Government Offices. In 1856 the 
Government had invited English and foreign architects 
in general competition to submit designs for the new 
public offices. More than two hundred designs were sent 
in ; they were exhibited in Westminster Hall in 1857. All 
the educated world went to see them; the public printe 
were filled with criticisms and controversy. Parliamentary 
Committees, Parliamentary debates, and public deputations 
were busy with the dispute. In the end, after much delay, 
Gilbert Scott was appointed architect for the India Office 
(1858) — the other buildings being left over for subsequent 
erection. Scott’s design was Gothic, and the victory seemed 
to have been won. But in the following year the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, which had given Scott the commission, 
went out, and Lord Palmerston came in. Among Lord 
Palmerston’s stock of antipathies, a specially hot place 
was given to Gothic architecture. It was dark, he said; 
it was inconvenient; it was Jesuitical. ‘Tt was all very 
well for our ancestors to build in that way, because they 
knew no better; but why should we?” Lord Palmerston 
carried his point, and Scott was compelled to abandon his 
original Gothic design for one in the Italian manner 



lu^^KiN AS iiimuv minwuosisr 


Runkin wan (ni tha i-uniintmt iit ilio iiiniiii^iil, aiwl wrot-ti 
tt) a frioiul on tlio aiilijaoti™ 

(7V K. H. Aufj, IH, IKfill. . . . Kiw Mnisilili? 

(liMrUKBioiiH y(JttVo having in Kiigliiticl alMiat Cfuttilr aiiii Itidinii, 

ycHi t Am! ihn «»f tlm is ilnil kimwiiig 

whinli is whirls t!mm is m»t a limit living wtn* rati hiiiltl latlmr. 
Wliafc a |MM»r Snntt (who will |,5i5t Ills liv«r tit f*ir #/#< 

Sirminify with vn-xatimt) iitnst Iw* mtl In my at ma**’ In-sll hniht 
anything. If I wnrn ht% Ivl Unihl l^^rd I*, an willi alt itt« 

capihila ti|)sicln clown; am! U^ll hint it wii^ in tlm (htn^k 
invertml, to tixprco^ iy|nmlly Chivrriimmit by l*&rty: ll|i In-clay, 
down to»rnorrow.*’ 

Tho intoroKt takan m tho biittla of tha ntylaii. ilitt pniiitiiiii 
which Hnskiii holtl iw tho inapiriir of thn Ciiiiliio lionia, tho 
prqjudicoK agairmt wluoli ho iitmtoinlpth iir« iil! riifloottiil in n 
loading articla in a ptipuhtr journal .* - • 

** If the {iiscus«iori hmin wo shall all Im Vilrnvkiis or W'inckoh 
mannii by CJhriHtuiHH; phcdtigmpfts uf sim'grw^ti Viniiofi wilt »hii*l*iw 
every wall; toiotiddos will rhiit of Cforiiilh ; anti Ilnrr jmliiiiinils 
will stippurt lUinatHmiMV sidokiarda. . , , Isa’d Fitliiwiwtnn liila 
ilnnay in a light, airy, ami rhoorftsl stylii tlso I'alviiiiiils 
are ourHing wtimo than c^vor ; thii Ihim^yitos mm iil work ii|wii 
tlmir Madonnas fnnn Pcatlami, . . . Tho ritJiieo m l« jMaiiiJ, 
and thcj prison fontivo ; it wan always sn in Eiigkiitl, ttiid wm liavti 
ahiuidcinod oviiry hopti of rtiform. Htill ilmni am ioitin wlici kaiellt 
by thoao oxhiliitiiais of rapid idinsyiiorasy, , . * Akito niid 
all, it k a godstindi a wimlfiill, an for Mr, llimkiii. Tliiit 

architoeturiU lm|airator, who idatnm Ihw <?lwiriijiioiislii|i tif Kfi|li«}t 
art, is in riipturas with the gtimraiioii thiit Iti liiiii wl«iii 

ho disaoiirioi on ogivoi and innllbui, con rnsftiiwnlj and 

hlgh-iHtehtd rtjofi. . . , It k malliir of i*iiiigr*.iiiliilii.iii llimt lliti 
Qovornmont, ripudiiiting thi ©o«ilt«ia»tkiil •yiiiimfliki «if Itio hit# 
First Commiwioner of FuWio Works [Lonl liiii 

given a check to the mitre and Qtoum arehil^ts wfi*i would ootm^rl 
a ptiblio office into a mnctniiry load^ with mrving* ami lir»aw«ifk, 
lit by fantastic windowii, and ©Epniivn mlhtinl l»iiif roiiitiimlititiA 
{i)«ly Tel^mpk Augmt 31, 1859). 
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Ruskin by his Seven Lamps and Stones of Venice had 
done much to assist a Gothic Revival, but there was now 
a reaction, and in the battle over the Government Offices 
in Whitehall the classical school won the day. In the 
next large piece of building by Government — the Law 
Courts in the Strand — the victory went to the Gothic side ; 
and that again has been followed by a reaction, in the 
newer Government Offices in Whitehall. Meanwhile the 
battle of the styles had been fought out upon another 
field, and here Ruskin entered the lists. 

The foundation of a Museum at Oxford was the result 
of a long and arduous struggle. Acland had begun the 
agitation in 1847 with a memorandum, signed by himself 
and other scientific teachers, in which he urged “ the erec- 
tion of an edifice within the precincts of the University 
for the better display of materials illustrative of the facts 
and laws of the natural world.’’ In 1848 he put out a 
pamphlet urging the creation of an Honour School in 
Natural Science. “A general insight into natural laws, 
he maintained, was ennobling; and he referred efiectively 
to the second volume of Modern Painters which was then 
creating a profound sensation at Oxford.” ^ At last, in 
1854, the building of a Museum was sanctioned, and 
architects were invited to send in designs. A pamphlet 
for their guidance was issued, and in considering the 
actual edifice it is important to remember that the esti- 
mated cost was limited to £30,000, and that convenience 
of interior arrangement was to be considered more essen- 
tial than exterior decoration. The designs were received, 
and they were exhibited to the public in the Radcliffe 
Camera. After a process of elimination, two were reported 
to Convocation as being suitable. One of these bore the 
motto Fiat justitia, mat ccelwm, and was in the Palla- 
dian style the other, bearing the motto Nisi Pominus 
cedijicaverit domum, was Gothic — ‘‘Veronese Gothic of the 

1 Sir Henry Acland: a Memoir, (son of the architect of the Houses 
by J. B. Atlay, 1903, p. 153. of Parliament). 



A(’ci‘:rrAN'ci% tiF tiik rtirrmr iifskin 

4 P. boHt imcl iiiiiiilii’Ht i!t*ri ib^Hi'ribrtst ‘‘in 

a miw iiiitl sirikiiik' t'«»niliiiiiiii^»ii/* ^ ihi nvn iif iiiu 
{Mill, AaliiiMl {lilt ml un jHi!iijflil*-i. iitH'-orniiug 

tli« (lolliki a mm *»l jii'4iii|ililr!,!i in ilm 

IJnivitrsity, iiipi iIm’ nf iht' li«'»jiiiiL; in 

{imfit by l!i« itiviHi«»ii «d’ mh t!i*^ i4%o miliwl 

for II liwt iismiull. lltil by ni^ly v*.o*^h Ih m%ly lunr 

tJoiiVcHmiioii {mKHoil lh«? voir !»»r im I'hr, 

HoliioUiil Iniirig that luih I to? A k-h ihrminu.H, *fini 

iiiioooi«fiil wiiK rliti wi*rk *»l IboijjiiiMii Wi»ii4iiarib 

of thii Ibibliii firiii t»f Hraiio, \VfMHltt*irti A lirmin. 'flio 
foiiiidiitiori niiiiio wim liud «*ii Jiiin’ 

liiiftkiii IiimI twii lii^art iirid m»ul wnli Aidmoi in iulfci. 
oaliiig tlm (lollib donigii. Ntoilmrii m KiiK*b4iitt !iii«l llm 
Qotliio liiigirciil mi iiiln m m tHiVint: ii«n¥}i*‘ri?, ii iiiny wull 
hiwo stjoiricwl to lltinkiii, wm ii m* llii» tinlliie 

nhoulcl bo nivifiici Chi ihv i^voiutii* i4 llit^ ibiy wliioti 
oidod tlio fiiattor in i III Iid 

wroto to Aoliind:-- 

** I havp joi^t rwmiv«^| y<*n? 

lUsil aiit ginog 0i tliiiiik b t|'»wii t- »Ir;r|» II tswiiii 

iiinalii t lliiok, 0* ynii ^in4 I iiuat mill mi 

arixiaiy^ warll m y«*U toivi? t«-» agmsu m thm Till* 

Muiiitiiu in ytiiir liiiiids, wa it Kormin-nlly U% 1*^ iliif r«il 
of iw tiiwrli gwid lii tilJwirt m I ii t« rminii;,.#! f^»r mry iiiigls 

lining Kill! to litiim ki ib» in tla 

iioikiii'i until iisittMii ti iinay to iiiniorBifiiid. it win* ticil 
iiiorolj tlii iidfijitioii of till! (ioi-lsb »lyh lloii jib^iuioil liiiii ; 
it wm iilio ilm oiii|iloyiiiiifii of iirt?iii|iwi» lovl 

til© ifiirit, mi Will nn tlio forrio ami litiil 

alreatly attiiiimii ifnim mmm^m in ilm iriiiiniig oi if<irkiiii4i 
m artiiits, ninl not m tmila WiMwIwurti lowl tii f^iiinrwl 
intci piirtiipriliifi witli 8ir Thotinw hipI m llmi |«iif 

tbti firm bf:»giat ilm tiiiililitig of ilio now li|riiry ml Tritiil| 
Colkge, IJiililim in ilm atylw of ilm Itytti 
at Yonicitn In kioiiiriiig in Ihiblin i«ti y 
fifirrtci to that biiilitiiig (wlibh wm «oi 

^ Mif dflmd^ p, ^17 =■ 
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as '' the first realisation I had the joy to see of the principles ci 
I had, until then, been endeavouring to teach, but which, ^ 
alas, is now to nie no more than the richly canopied 
monument of one of the most earnest souls that ever gave 
itself to the arts, and one of my truest and most loving 
friends, Benjamin Woodward.” i The building at Dublin 
was the more tlie realisation of Ruskin’s principles, in that 
an experiment was made both in enlisting the support of 
eminent artists to design decorations, and also in leaving 
sculptural details to the taste of individual workmen who 
copied natural foliage in an unconventional style. Ruskin 
took a keen interest in the details of the building, and 
secured some interesting coUaborateurs : — 

“Miss Spddal],” wrote Rossetti to AUingham (July 4, 1855), 

“ made some lovely designs for Hm (Woodward), but Ruskin thought 
them too good for his workmen at Dublin to carve. One, however, 
was done (how I know not) and is there ; it represents an angel with 
some children and all manner of other things, and is, I believe, close 
to a design by Millais of mice eating corn.'’ ^ 

“ Yesterday in Dublin,” wrote William AUingham (May 28, 
1855), “ I saw but hastily the part-finished building in Trinity 
College, which is after Ruskin’s heart. Style, early Venetian 
(I suppose), with, numberless capitals delicately carved over 
with holly-leaves, shamrocks, various fiowers, birds, and so 
on. There are also circular frames here and there in the 
wall, at present empty, to be filled no doubt with eyes of 
coloured stone. Ruskin has written to the architect, a 
young man, expressing his high approval of the plans, so 
by-and-by all you cognoscenti will be rushing over to 
examine the Stones of Dublin.” 

With the young architect Ruskin had formed, through 
their mutual friend Rossetti, an affectionate friendship. 
Benjamin Woodward, who was of Irish birth, was of an 

^ Sesame and Lilies, § 103. found, and adds that “ Sir Thomas 

® Letters of Lante Gabriel Rossetti Deane, the son of Woodward's 
to William AllingTio/m, 1897, p. 141. partner, is sure that neither 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of Millais's nor Miss SiddaPs design 
those letters, states, however, that was used” {ibid., p. 146). 
the mice eating com are not to be 
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iT. entliUHiiiHtio ti3in|>i^riiiin^ni anti nawt loviililt^ mmi, 

saya oim who kntnv liim. "of mn^ mitl it*.‘tiji iiri4,Hl.ici 

kriowliidgo, IjDiiutifiil in faoi’ luui oluiriioit^r. Uni with thu 
shadow t)f an oitrly doiitii alroiitly stoulin,|( tivrr liiiii/' ^ Htj 
sponi unromitiiiii( labour upi»n th** MiiHioiiii, mi iilnu tin 
an(>tlu3r Imilding* at iixturd, !.i» whic!li wlvr^tivt^ \ii|{ |irt!- 
sontly ho nnide, but ho du! mn. li%'o to h%m iho rMiiiplotiuu 
of his work. In IHtUi ht^. toll ii violiin i-o roii.hiiiiijii,ttiii ; 
wont ii> tho Huuih of Kranoo htr tho winior. iiiitl diod at 
Lyons on his roturn jtnirnoy on May I'*, in jiiii 

forty-sixth ycsir. 

Tho buildini^^ of tho Oxfont Musoinn tfi liii«ktfi 

and his friond an cipfiortunity «tf ojirryiiiK birilior lltii 
aUoinpt to rovivo froodont of dosign in lli*’ oriifL^nnifi in itni 
spirit of iiuidiioval {hiitiio art. HtiHkiriN oiillitisinsin at tho 
prospoot is roflootod in a kiitor to Aolainl : 

** I hai» to ahla to g«4 and h» dr-nigii flowi^r 

and beiast bordar«**-«’nmfM'Iilf*.^ and \%rmm v^rndn utirli m yan iirn 
particularly hnal of Mrs, lluckland's * dal*hy lliiiig?* ‘ and i.%o wilt 
carvo them and inlay tlmm with (Nirniah iii’rpioiiiop nil alimtl ymir 
windowH, I will pay for a giwnl di^al inyaidf, iinil I d«*tili| n*4 l«i find! 
funds, tSnvh impiOdn m wo will hav«i I ** 

Roiscitti did not dosign anything for iho Mtisoiiiii, ilioiigh 
ho obUhUkI othor artist friianls in thii uiinsis and in filliiir 
ros{)octs Riiskin was us got.Hl as his woril mid ||«i wii« 

in oonstant cominuniciition with WtMidward. mid iiitorostal 
himself in ofory tloiail— in tho iirfdiii..«Hitiiriil drainfiitioii 
of the cixtorior, in tho iniorior iloooriilioin tho sluiiini, iliii 
inarbhis, tho ironwork wliioh snp}iorto«l tlm rtmf, Ho ilniw 
a largo nuinbor of designs for witnlows, iiint nni, at lm%»i nl 

^ Bmtmmemim of iKrf^rd^hy %\m hii |mrtti0r«, tli»i ulthir iMmmm «*« 

Her* Tticikwolh p* 4S. a tli# ilwfi- 

Woodward wai famcnii alwi for amnai ; lining llw mying iif Jiitiii©, 

Ml gift of itlllnst %hm VkmAnmimMm, iif Hu* iii«- 

ertaturo that twiir briiatliiicl out of oulty nf ili^tug wiili »rcltil#p|i 

an oyster shtlH* was lloiiiittl's of wliwtti “ciim taik* mm 

dtsoription (Mtekairs i^fe t*/ mn% l»lk* s.iiii ««# ii#f#r tliip 
Willmm Morm, ?ol L p. Hi). Of 
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the actual windows of the fa§ade was carved from his desiom.^ C 
He is said also to have designed six iron brackets for the ^ 
roof.2 He also reared with his own hands one of the brick 
colunans. '‘Acland used to show it with great pride to 
visitors at the Museum; legend relates that the workmen 
found it necessary to demolish the column and reconstruct 
it by less eminent hands ” ^ This was not Kuskin’s first ex- 
perience of the kind, as appears from a letter to a friend : — 

(^To Mrs. John Simon.) “Cowley, July 3, 1857. ... I have 
got lodgings in a farmliouse in tke middle of a field, with a garden 
of gooseberries and orange lilies ; and a loose stone wall round it, all 
over stone-crop. It is two miles and a half from Oxford, and I write 
there — here — I don’t know if it is ^here, or there’ grammatically 
— till half -past twelve every day : then walk into Oxford and dine 
with my friend Dr. Acland, and after dinner take a lesson in brick- 
laying. He is building a study ; and I built a great bit yesterday, 
which the bricklayer my tutor in a most provoking manner pulled all 
down again. But this bit I have done to-day is to stand.” 

He was fond of trying his hand at all the arts and crafts. 

Half my power/’ he said, “ of ascertaining facts of any kind 
connected with the arts, is in my stern habit of doing the 
thing with my own hands till I know its difficulty.'’ He 
worked with a carpenter until he could take an even shaving 
six feet long off a board; and with a house-painter, long 
enough “to feel the master's superiority in the use of a 
blunt brush." But the instrument he finally decided to be 
the most difficult of management was the trowel. He had 
to abandon all hope of obtaining the least skill with it, 

^ So Buskin himself states in Smart’s Bihliogrwphy of Buskin, 
Sesame and Lilies, § 103. See also vol. i. p. 94, where it is stated that 
below, p. 484. It is not easy, how- “Photographs of a series of eight 
ever, to identify the window with brackets, designed by Mr. Buskin 
complete certainty ; in all proba- for the Oxford Museum, are pub- 
bility it is the one on the first lished by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere 
floor, next, on the spectator’s left, and Co., 147 Strand, VT.C.” The 
to the centre of the building. photographers have now destroyed 

2 This statement rests on the the negatives, 
authority of a note in Wise and ^ Memoir of Acland, 22Z. 
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inilaHH lio giivii lip nil thinighiii of niiy fiiliirii liittrnry or 
politioftl ciiiroiir*^ 

thiiH ti'fiiliiig n hiuitl hiiiiiiolf. ICiinkiri oiiu- 
IribuitHi iiiisilM liiul tho mtji{M»ri of nitior 

luiit iirtiiis. Tlio iiiuiioy l»y tin? Eiuvrr^iiiy faillitiml 

only ft ir tlio burn hIioII of tho building, iill oiiilwllwliiiiotitu 
aiK'i dotniratiiUiH bait to Imi iii«a out uf privnirt nn-mimm, 
ltu»kiii giivti £MfiO tti ituprii%*o tho work of *»iio i4oi of wtiiilowi*. 
lUid luH fiillufr providotl fuiui.H for ^nw of ilm nintnm (ilmi 
of Mippocrnitiii). In roiytiiioliun with lin hIko tii- 

diiontl Woolii«ir iirid Alttiuuidor Muiir**, imd otbor nititiiiiiil 
scnilptom, to oxiMmlii iioioo of iho ligiirim for linrtlty iiiorii 
thiiii iioiiuuiil roiiuintiriiiioii, 

A further group of artiaiii gniliorod roiiiitl Woodwnrcl in 
ooniitixbii with lUioilior building wliioti Ini wm ♦iiii|iloyiHl 
to oroct in Oxford, 'riun wan Ibo old Ikdiiiting Itnll fiiiiw 
tho Library) of Iho Union Sooioiy--- n apiMiiiiitui of iimdorn 
Vonotian (lotlua, in roii brink, with aiono driimitiigii. Iio»oiii 
hiui gcmo down to Oxherd with Woodwurtl in ihii L«iiig 
Vacation of lHo7 to hoc iho pru'jgnw of ih« Muiiotiiii ; tio wiw 
greatly struck with the Iwiiuty of iho Utiioii building;--- 

Thinking of it only (mp Itomiiati) Im Wfirk» aiid 

%¥itliiont taking into f‘onmdcriition thi^ l»nr|»*»ii«i il wiii iiitiiiidwl for 
(indccHb hardly knowing of thn luttrr), I offi’roil l« judnl figiireaof aofiiii 
kind cm iliii blank «|«im?sof orm of iho galb^ry wiiitltiw bay# ; iind niinttif^r 
friend who Wfi« with u#! Williiim Jib»rria» olfortMl l« i|o i}it» mine for 
a atiocmd Imy. Wwalwiinl wai« greatly ibliglitol witli llii! iilea, m 
hk princnpla wiim that of the mcabaival Iniildpra, to ii%mil Itiiiiailf in 
the building of m limch di!<mnit.k»ti m rimiiiiatmiiwa fiermiiitTil ni %ke 
time, and not priifer uniform lai.reiic«ii to |*riiiil k^iity. II© liiil 
never bifor© hiid a dtdd«l oj»|iorttuniy td iilcltirti work 

in ft building, and griwjMKl at tlm idtia, 

** fn the eouriiii of tliat long vacation, »ix iitlmr friwink iif «»ttr» — 
Idward llurimJcmei, Arthur Iliighei, V. (?, Eriii^p, Jtilifs 
(the tmintor of the kiviily niof of Morton clia|»id)i fl. 8, iiiwl 

Alexander Munro-^joined in the projiait, mhkk mm m lakiitr lute 

on all our parti— the ©xpuiiti of matermli aluriif ludiig Mmyml fwwt 


* ml li I Itil. 
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the building fund. Each of the five painters took one -srindow bay, Ci 
and the sculptor the stone shield above the porch, and the work pro- ^ 
needed merrily in concert for five months. 

“The subject taken for illustration throughout was the ancient 
romance of the Morte d’ Arthur, and the pictures were painted on a 
large scale in distemper. The roof was also covered with a vast 
pattern- work of grotesque creatures by Morris, assisted by amateur 
workmen, who offered on all hands, chiefly University men who 
stayed in Oxford that ‘Long’ for that purpose.” ^ 

Unfortunately, “the purpose it was intended for” was 
not the only thing which Rossetti and his friends had failed 
to take into consideration. The brickwork was not damp- 
proof, and no ground was laid over it except a coat of white- 
wash. Even in 1858 the paintings had begun to be defaced, 
and little now remains except fitful gleams of colour — 
telling of famous friendships and noble enthusiasms, but in 
their decay telling also of the failure that is appointed for 
zeal without knowledge and enthusiasm without forethought. 
Ruskin, whose knowledge of the methods of ancient wall- 
painting was ample, can hardly have expected much good 
of this experiment of painting in distemper on a naked wall. 

He was caught, however, as all others were, by Rossetti’s 
enthusiasm, and offered to pay him for a second painting 
in another of the bays, “ provided there’s no absolute non- 
sense in it, and the trees are like trees, and the stones like 
stones.” But he had misgivings. “You know,” he wrote 
to Rossetti’s brother, “the fact is they’re all the least bit 
crazy, and it’s very difficult to manage them.” 

^ From a letter to Alexander paintings is in J. W. Mackail’s 
Gilchrist, printed in Anne Gil- Life of William Morris, vol. i. pp. 
Christ : her Life and Writings, 9 117-126. Bossettfs account of 

p. 90. This letter, of which only Morris's assistants is not quite 
a portion is here cited, is the accurate. In the Memorials of 
fullest contemporary account of Edward Burne-Jones, 1904, vol. i. 
the matter. See also '‘A Chapter p. 168, a letter is quoted record- 
from a Painter’s Beminiscence : ing that Buskin, on coming down 
The Oxford Circle,” by Val to see the work, pronounced 
Prinsep, B.A., in the Magazine of Bossetti's picture to he ‘the finest 
Art for February 1904 (pp. 167- piece of colour in the world/ 
172). The best account of the and 'chooses Edward's next to 
subsequent history of the ill-fated Bossetti's.' 

VOL. 1. 2 F 



^-50 THK AirSKUM (’HAl'’'rSMl‘',N 

Thoro aro fow opisotloH in Uio lilcrury and arliHtic luHlnry 
dI* E nglatul in (ho ninolot'nth tusnlury nions inli^rimting than 
I, ho Hlory of iho wall-paint ingH of the OxIVinl Uninn, whi(!h 
bringH togothor hd many illuHlrioua numoH, ami apoakfi of 
10 many idoals atul aapiralions. Tlu' traiiitinn of tho art 
3f wall-painting had nnfnrtnnat oly hoon hiat ; but tho «ti- 
sporation of many artiaU in tho diKuirulitm of a ainglo 
laiilding, tlioir onthuHiaam, thoir Koaro.h for a (hiiju'voro and 
its romuntio hoijuoI, and thoir morry hunumra rocall many a 
pago in ViiHari. “ Thin Jovial caiiipaigii," UoHHi'tti tadhid it ; 
Mid many aro tho anucdotoH told of tho innooont hilaritioK 
which onlivoned it.* 

Moanwhilo at tho Mubouiu another revival of luodiioval 
londitions was in pr«)gro 88 . Wtaalward brought <iver, aa 
ilroady stated, many of his Irish workimai with him. Of 
bhoso tho most talontod was O’Shea, whoso artist talent 
Mid ready wit groatly dolighted Ituskin, O’Shea was one 
af tho suocossful oompotitors ff>r a prize whieh iluskin 
ott'erod in for an historical HoulpUtre, anti it was ho 
who carvod tho window which Unskin thmignetl,^ But in 
largo moasnro tho Irish workmen were left to llmir own 
dovioofi. “ Evory morning," says Mr. Tuck well, •■eame Iho 
liandsomo rod-hoardiul hroUuirs Shea, hearing plants frtmi 
bho Botanic Garden, to roaiipoar untier tlteir tdjisela in tim 
rougii-imwn capitals of the pillars.'*** Animals, as well as 
plants, sprang to lifo undor thoir hands. It was a groat 
dolight to Iluakin to bo assnrod by tho arohitocls that the 
intorost given to tho workmtm by the varioly of their work 
30 inorofisod tho ollioionoy of tho lalumr that capitals of 
various design oould bo oxoculotl cheaper than capitals to 
Liniform pattorn.* Tho comfort anti improvoment of tho 
workmen wore nob nnearod for, Aclaml hiul stunirotl tho 
building of an insLituto, with rciwling-rttoma and tithor 
Qonvonioncos, for tho mon. It was hore, on an ovoning in 
April 18 RG, that Riiskin doHvorod mi odtlrusa, uniurging on 

* Soo, for instance, Tuokwoll’s Jlminuemm o/ l>xftrrH, j>. IVO. 

* So© above, p. 370, and Smame and Lilia, | 103. 

“ Hmdnitcmcei of Oiford, p. 49. 

* A Joy for Evm', § 32, 
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pe for originality and interest which workmen would OHAP. 
buildings designed on such pnnciples as those which 
id the Oxford Museum. 

workmen’s originality was not always, however, 
hie to the authorities. Ruskin in one of his Oxford 
3 recalled the offence which was taken when the 
ilptures appeared on the windows of the Museum at 
nnecessary introduction of cats.’'i But there were 
ffences against conventional taste still 

31iea ruslied into my house one afternoon (says Acland®) 

a state of wild excitement — related as follows- ‘The 

3f the University,’ cried he, ‘found me on my scaffold just 
‘What are yon atU says he. ‘Monkeys,’ says I ‘Gome 
irectly,’ says he; ‘you shall not destroy the property of 
versity.’ ‘I work as Mr. Woodward orders me.’” 

was dismissed, but not before he had taken his 

i: — 

lonnd him on a single ladder in the porch, wielding heavy 
uch as one imagines the genius of Michael Angelo might 
:uck when he was first blocking out the design of some 
1 work. ‘What are you doing, Sheal I thought you 
le.’ Striking on still. Shea shouted— ‘ Parrhots and Owwls 1 
! and Owwls ! Members of Convocation ! ‘ There they 
ocked out alternately. What could I do ? ‘ \Ygjj > j 

Ively, ‘ Shea, you must knock their heads off.’ < J^ever ’ says 
lirectly,’ said I. Their heads went. Their bodies, not yet 
remain to testify to the humour, the force, the woes the 
, in the character and art of our Irish brethren ” 

re a piece of tke Middle Ages; just suck a story may 
id into many a grotesque and grinning gargoyle of 
Id cathedral. 

ib, of the windows as are carved are decorated entirely 
^presentations of animal or vegetable life. Over the 
,y is carved in low rehef the figure of an angel bearing 

right hand a book — the open book of Nature and 

Aratra Pentelid^ § 134. 

In Appendix ii. to the 1893 edition of The (hford Museum 
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in his loft, throo livinj^ coIIh- typicnl of Uu> ttiystorioM of lifo, 
TUo (lulacihoil Imilding on llui HjHjalntor'H rixlii. ooiislruolotl 
for a ohomical laborattiry, rooallK iho faiiious kilidion ut. 
CllasUmlnuy. (This portion of tho Muhouiu has. Imwovor, 
boon soniowUat allorod frotn ils orii^inal form.) Kntoriti^ by 
tho oontral door, ono ptis.soH on oiihor aitlo, Hi'ulpHirod on 
capitals of tho pillars, tho parrots and owls nforosaid. Wo 
thon liud oursc'lvoH in a larf^o ([nadriU>.i:nlur hall, oovorod 
by a glass I'oof whicdi is Knjiportoil on cast-iron colnmiiH. 
Tho ornamonta of iho .spuntinds arc in wroughtdrou. 
Horo, again, UuKkin's grimt princiidt* of <irnnmfiilu(ion is 
carried out. Thu roproKonlation is iif iniorwuvon hranehos, 
with loaf and flower and fruit, of various ircos «if nativo or 
oxotio growth. Tho bhujo prinoiplo is applied in various 
parts of tho minor docoralions — in tho capitals, and in 
tho trefoils of tho girdors, there nesllo leaves of olni. hrior. 
wator-lily, paasion-flowor, ivy, attd Indly. Tlia oontral oourt 
is surroundod by an open arcade of two storoys. On 
tho ground-floor aro thirl y-threo piers and thirty shafts : 
on tho upper, thirty-throe pii'rs and tdnetv-five shafts. 
Tho shafts woro oarofnlly stdeehid. utith»r the direct ion tif 
tho I'rofossor of (loology (tho late I*n»fewor I’hillips). in 
order to funush examples of many of the most imptirtant 
rooks of tho British Isles. The cajatals and bases reproBonl 
various groups of plants and animals, arranged for thu most 
part according to their natural orilers. On massive eorlM»l«. 
projecting from tho front of tho piers, nro plncoil tho statuos 
of groat inon of soionoo. 

Such was in brief outlinis tho building * which was 
gradually rising during those years (1855-59). It em- 
bodied some of lluskin’s dearest primnples; lait n« tlia work 
progroasod a certain fooling of disapptnntuit'Jit erupt over 
those who woro responsible for it. Euskin felt that there 
was something wrong, but for sotuo tinio wtvs not. tjuitu sure 
what it was. The spectator who oxaminoa tho prinoifwil 
fayado is struck by an onbet as of something moagro and 

’ An Rooownt of tho building Mhte JMttii i» M»fflart4, pp. 
with illustration* may hu stsan S®3-S87. 
in 0. L. Eaatkks'* Midory qf tli$ 
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This is largely caused by the severity, flatness, CHAP, 
f richness in the central doorway. It was Wood- 
pe to have a recessed and richly-carved porch. 

)repared a drawing for the proposed porch, with 
■ statues as Ruskin desired, ^ but Convocation 
sanction the expenditure, and the scheme was 
Again, the decoration of the windows is not 
carried out. Of the six in the upper storey to 
as one faces the centre of the fafade, the lirst 
irved ; in the lower row, one is begun, the others 
idecorated. On the other side, four of the six in 
row are done, and again one only below. In the 
e same incompleteness may be observed. Of the 
ils and bases, about 300 remained uncarved in 
ime, though during the last few years the work 
ontinued. 

in order to explain the design and purpose of the 
.nd in the hope of enlisting farther public support, 
id and Ruskin prepared the little book entitled 
I Museum, first published in April 1859. Ruskin’s 
)ns consisted of two letters. In the first he 
the adoption of the Gothic design, and explains 
of the decorations. Incidentally he repeats that 
more public-spirited patronage in the arts which 
it forward in The Political Economy of Art. In 
1 letter he points out how much the building 
' to suffer from inadequate funds; notices the 
ty of summoning at a moment's call a sufficient 
f duly qualified craftsmen; and supports, with 
uence and earnestness, the plea for enriching the 
In conclusion he claims recognition and gratitude 
aseum, rather as an example than as in itself a 
lecimen of the Gothic which he loved ; “ the 
ihe first exponent of the recovered truth, will 
le more venerated the more it is excelled." In 
is passage, Ruskin had in his mind more than he 

r^s drawing was pro- arch and in the spandrels of the 
jland to the University actual door were done by Woolner 
?he carvings over the without remuneration. 


4.'54. IION. S'rTTDEN'r OF riiRisi' ('nriioii 

oami to Hay at tho tiuio. Many yoars lator. in u public 
locturo within the walls of tho Muaouui, ho oxplaiuoil 
Iriuikly in what ways tho Imihlintf had '* failial aignally of 
being what ho hupod." Ho had novor nunuu. ho explainod, 
that “ a handHomu buihiing ouuld Ih> built of oonunou 
briokbata," or that “yo\j oovdd hoc, tiro a groat uatiimal 
numumont of art by lotting loow! tho first lively Iriahman 
you ooiild got hold of."' Hut tho Musoum -wdih all ius 
dofoota — is of Hiwcial intorost in a survoy of Uuskin's life 
and work, for tut a building it was in soim* sort a praotioal 
tind standing oornniontary " Oti tho Naluro of (luthio Arohi- 
tooturo: and heroin of tho True Functions of tho Workman 
in Art.” Thus did tho A'Amw* nf Vntirt^ have thoir living 
influonoo on the stones of Oxfonl. 

At this time his Oollogo couforrod a signal honttur U|K>n 
him. In 1B5H Honttrary Slmhuttships wore oroatud at 
Christ Church, and on Dotioinber ft tho first ohmtion 
was hold. Those ohoaeu for tho complimojit wore Honry 
Aolnnd, Cornewall l/owis, (Ihulslono, (loro Cusoloy, and 
Ruskin. This was a dmtinetiou of which Ituskin was 
always proud. 


* IkmUnfjn in MtHfrrn 


CHAPTEE XXIII 


HOME AND PBIENDS 

lave had. Heaven be thanked, many and true friends, young 
old, who have been of boundless help and good to me, — 

I quite helpless to them ; yet for none of whom have I 
obeyed George Herbert’s mandate, 'Thy friend put in 
bosom ; wear his eyes Still in thy heart, that he may see 
b’s there.’ ” — Prceterita, 

IE Ruskin’s literary work, nor the other occupations 
have been described in preceding chapters, pre- 
him during the years now under consideration from 
something of his friends, from keeping up much 
ondence with them, or from receiving visitors at 
ents’ house on Denmark Hill. 


I 

was acquainted, in the first place, with the chief 
)f the time — among them, with Coventry Patmore, 
itly honoured and loved friend.'^ He was godfather 
of the poet’s sons, and presented another with a 
.tion to Christ’s Hospital; and though he was not 
[ dining out, he seems to have made an occasional 
on in favour of Patmore’s parties. At one of these, 
.teresting to hear, the guests were Browning, Ruskin, 
mnyson. Of Patmore’s poetry he was a warm ad- 
The first of the following letters refers to Tamer^^ 
^.v/rch Tower and other poems; the second, to The 
dLj the first part of The Angel in the House : — 

,ne 2, 1853. — I received the volume of poems, with the 
Lnd am very much interested in them; their versification 
j beautiful, and much of their thought. If they were 
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irs FuiKNDSHir wrrn (u>vknthy 


'rontiymm’H, ovoryluHly wtnilt! tnlkitig of thtno, hut thny aro a 
lititlo Ino lik« 'lYuaynnu to uttmrt attoaiitm 104 th«'y ^^JiuuhL" 

('ir<*> 18^5.^ I am uuuo lutd mnro |ileniM'tl with t!io Asii^fl 
You liavu matlu'r tho oor tho juiMhuity mC ‘fifonyiaiu, 

but you havo <‘!tnmn‘ and llm*r lmi«Uual and lunrn 

atJciiraU' tlutiight. For lunah and iiohIkm'rh I know iiutinng otpml 
to bita of tho /Im/rZ; 

*Aa gnutn grown UdU^r r»nind a nit»iio* 

* Ah muon bniwimn bur liglitiJil rluiub’ 

and aunli othnr liruin, 'Ptinnymm in ofttm t|8iito funfully ha/.y.*‘ 

1B(K),— “ Wo’vo jUHt liad aoiim grajam mm I tin fit tin Urn roimtry, 
which appear to mu in the pnwnit ntiiki of FngUnh wuatlmr 
phonomonal j --WD aand thorn thoroforo to y«m, m n an an 

oxampl© of gmpoH grown ontindy under the inlltiinire of Innigttm 
tion, for they muat havo faneitnl all th«^ miimidnei that tmn rtianind 
thorn. In ciwjo you havo not got iny yt^nU^rday*^ loiter* I am glad of 
another bit of paper whoromi to testify my intonmt delight with 
the now poom. My Mother m cunflnml to Imd just now, ami I 
road It to her nearly all through yesterday, neither of us liking to 
stop. I want to soo the /oW letter of adviee wliieh 5lr«, Clriiharu 
wrote to llano. Also I want annie more letlerii from Mihlretl, 
Knock out some of tho midshipman, and put in mnne ne^re MsldriHl, 
ploaHO, in next eilition. I lik<' jundry very well but I like fun 
bettor. You curtiiinly deserve to \m itnuio a Bishop. Woidt tlm 
pooplu who live in (doaoa, and the gonerid Hpiritu of 
proaido over your fortunea benavolently Imneeforward \ Almi all 
tho pooplo who havo nothing to do but to Im grwofub My word! 
when you go out this mmn\ you’ll bo jHittiHi Ibuti^ ilmx Mr. 
Punch himadfd* 

ThiB lost lottor rofora to FaUhfid livfr (18(50), lUo third 
part of 7Vwi Antjd lit, thr. Jlamt, Thu ptmiu wim ihiritlod in 
some of tho roviowB for banality, and Iltmkin wrote to d«?fond 
his friond,^ Thin dofonoo of Patiiu>m*H Miniplioity id diotion 
is one of Euskin’s most interesting piecon of literary critieiam. 
Ho illuBtratoa his point by comparing tho simpllaity of Thr^ 
OdyBaey with tho mor© ** dignified '' langimgo of Po|ai’s 

* In Th$ OfUic, Oct. 27, X860 \ tho btter wm reprlntod in Eii*kitt*» 
Arrms qf ih$ Ohao$, 
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on. As for the passages selected by the critics for 
ule, the poem contains, said Euskin, ''as all good art 
, many very curious shortcomings (to appearance), and. 
ss of rest, or of dead colour, or of intended harshness/’ 
these should not be taken out of connexion with tlie 
I as a whole. As well might a critic separately engrave 
t of a coat-lappet, to prove a portrait-painter no artist, 
five the discords without their resolutions, to prove 
art no musician. “ I am bound, for my own part,'’ said, 
kin in conclusion, “to express my obligation to Mr. 
nore, as one of my severest models and tutors in use 
Snglish, and my respect for him as one of the truest 
tenderest thinkers who have ever illustrated the most 
ortant, because commonest, states of noble human love/’ 
kin expressed a similar judgment both in his Elements 
drawing and in Sesame and Lilies^ It is interesting to 
^ that his admiration for the poem was not coloured by 
bias for the friend. Patmore had published the first 
of The Angel anonymously, and it was sent, again 
lymously in the first place, to Euskin. “Eossetti was 
L him a day or two after he received it ; Euskin asked, 
if he had seen, or knew anything about, ' a glorious boot 
3d The Angel in the Home ' " 


II 

With Elkiabeth Barrett, also, Euskin was an admirer of 
poet before he became acquainted with the writer. In 
first volume of The Stones of Venice, he had written of 
e burning mystery of Coleridge/* and " spirituality of 
;abeth Barrett,** and this must have been "the word 
pped in one of his books ** of which Mrs. Browning: 
rwards said to him that she "picked it up and wore 
a crown,*' 2 In 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Browning spent some 
iths in London; and Euskin went to caU upon them. 

See a letter from Patmore to William Alliugham in the BlemoiTS 
Correspondence of Patmorej vol. ii. p. 179. 

Lettm of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, vol. ii. p. 191. 
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and iho vimt, vim pruKinuly returnwi. Wi^ wont to Umimark 
Hill yoHlitirday,*' wrnUi Mm, Browning (Soploinhor 1H52), ’Ho 
havu luiuduiun with thu EuskUiH, and urn tho Ihirnom, which, 
by tUu way, arc tliviiui. I like Mn Hu^kin inunh, ami Hodaou 
Kobort* Very j 4 :ouUo, ynt oariamt,— rolinod and tnithftd, 
Wu (KHint him aiaung the vidiuddo acapiidnliaua?!^ mado thtfi 
yuar iu Kn^huid/* ^ Hia rufimmoo, in ihv mnanui vtdumu of 
iif Vf*nict^ (lH52), tu thn ** mddu piwm.*' ifnitH 

luuat havu givun Mm, UrowniiiK murh pUuymru, 
for cuatunipurary ariliumm lum favtnirablu Ut thu piuua 
Uum it duHurvod, In privata luilum Iluakin luini^liHl cumpU- 
monls with oritioinm 

{To Meb, Beuwhikq,) Dmu^m llthu, MarfA 4 , IH 55 . , . . 
1 have been lately rtmtliag your {Hmms with an adiiuratituj which 
I foar you might bo offtsndod with nio if I were h,« onjinma to the 
full (I am wot iuro, by thodiyrij if I cmild) to ytuin^lf, hut ai bwt 
you will porniit mo to thank you for the hallowing ami puriCying 
iufliietiQo of tlmir every lino— a of mo^t mmkr thought, 

which to j«o— whom many untoward -oirounmtttne^ of lifo have 
had too much jHjwor U> hanlon and darken inb^ d»dria« mul bitler^ 
11000— isi of unHpoakablo prooiouHnt^aH, , . . I am going to bind ytiur 
poems in a golden binding, and give thnm b* my ^km of working 
mon— aa the pnrwt and numt oxalting |«mtry in our langtmgn. 

“Only, pray, in tlm next wlition, alu^r that tlmt vnrap of the 
Drama o/ iWfo--(lohtiiina and when a-^ - and I muat try ni roax 
you to Bond aomo of thn lung <Hiia|MmndtHt Clrwk worda - which 
I, for one, eau^t undurataud mi much m a i^ylkbk of— atmut tlseir 
Grook buaineaa/* 

“The soul of a uyuio/* wrote Mm, Browniag in thu oouwo 
of her roply, “at its third itago of purifmatioii, might fool 
bho Tuluo of gold laid on the binding of a himk by thn baud 
of John Buakiru’* “When has a lottar given me m much 

^ Lettf^s e/ EUm^h IMrrM vah li. Bl* 

* “Eejoke in the olefts of Gehenna, 

My sxlkd, my host I 
Barth has axllos m hopeless as when a 
Heaven's empire wai lost,** 
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isure ? '' said Robert Browning on reading Ruskin’s praises, 
i Ruskin pressed his critieisms : — 

[To Mrs, Browning.) A'pHl 6, 1855. . . . Assuredly you 
it to consider with yourself, not merely how the poetry may 
nade absolutely as good as possible, but how also it may be 
into a form which shall do as much good as possible; and 
n expression, though really a good one, be such as to startle 
y a large number of careless readers, who otherwise might 
Lually have become careful ones, I think, unless there be very 
Qg justification for it, you would agree with me in thinking 
ight to cancel that expression. For instance, the ‘nympho- 
LC ' in ‘ The Lost Bower.’ I don’t, myself, know what it means, 
I haven’t had time to look in the dictionary for it ; and what 
ill worse, I don’t expect to find it when I do look. . . . 

''Among various works I have in hand at present, one is the 
savour to revive the art of Illumination. And the day before 
erday, I made my best workman, who has recovered thoroughly 
art of laying on the gold, copy out the beginning of the Catarina 
hmoens, which, on the whole, is my favourite, and which I mean 
Lake one of the most glorious little burning books that ever had 
turned by white finger.” 

. Browning defended her “ nympholeptic and the rest, 
urged more generally that “ the mass of readers never 
five a poet (you, who are a poet yourself, must surely 
jrve that) without intermediation; the few understand, 
reoiate, and distribute to the multitude below/' Ruskin, 
he course of his reply, retorted thus : — 

[To Mbs. Browning.) Jvm l^th. . . . When you have sue- 
ed in all your designs upon the English language, I might 
.aps most graphically describe it as 

Tesseric, pentic, hectic, heptic,^ 

Phoenico-dsemonic, and dyspeptic, 

Hipped-ic, Pipped-ic, East-wind-nipped-ic, 

Stiffened like styptic, doubled in diptych, 
Posai-kephaly-chersecliptic. 

‘ That last line, by-the-bye, is really a triumph of expression — 
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•too ROBKirr miowNiNci's » ohsci^hi'I'y ” 

HAT*, at loant it will Ik*, wlioit it i« ‘ distriliuUMl to tlw mtiUitutld.’ 

XII [. ^projKia of Hiuim tiiatrilititioji, it i« nil vory wi’U iii lloHiry, 

but if you ovtir biikt' your vcrw's in llio i«'i'tif iin". win. to cluni 
tliom uji'/ Wo will litivo it out, whon wo laort.” 

A liUlo latur iti tlio your Mr. inui Mra. Hrowuitt^' wore hi 
England, and porwuial aucjiiaintanoit with Hu«kia won rrsniutsd. 
“Wo HjKUit an ovuning with Uuskin.‘' wroio Mrn. Urowning, 
"who wuH gracioti.s and gonorona, and jitronsfthom’d all my 
good iinproHaions. Hobort- toi>k our young Irtond LoighUm to 
Huo him afU'i'warda and was as kintily riHUsivisl." ' Urowning's 
intoroourBo with ItuKkin at thiH jHU'hal may not hnvo Iwun 
without otloot on tho studiim in poutry, whitdi wuro to tmuiipy 
Homo apaoo in thu third ami I’onrth vuluimis of iMixitnt, 
Painters, In tho lattor voiutno Unskin rnfurs to Urn pout's 
''unerring" insight into thu mind of tho Middio Agos. and 
notiooB his “ sooraingly caroloss and too ruggod UnwK,” Ho 
seems to have roatl Urowning with somu ditlioulty at first, 
and this was a sore point with llm pout's wifo. Ho triod 
again, tvnd wrote approtsialivuly. S" tlmy itsik uourago to 
send him Mvu awl Wonn-n - ’ wrulo Mrs. Browning, 
" that yon may Hay ' ploasant tliing.s ' of iftom, or think 
yourself bound to say anything imlootl, hut that yon may 
Hooopt them as a .sign f)f thu oBtoum and admirnlion of lailh 
of us. 1 consider thoin on thu wlmlo an advano.o upon hia 
former poems, and am ready to din at thu slaku for my faith 
in those last.” Iluskin ruiul tho now |K>um«. and sunt a 
letter of approoiation which greatly plujiswl tho 
dear, too dear, and good lottor." hu tiallotl it to Uositotti.^ 
But iluskin had oonfoBsutl his oucasional Jaiwihiormunt, 
and Browning in tho counso of his roply ilofondotl his 
“ obscurity " 

"Pabih, f)er, lOth, ' 66 . . . . Ftir thu deupiiuase* you think you 
disoorn, — may they bo more than men* blaekuesso# ! For the hofic* 
you entertain of what may come of *nlHi«H|ttttiJt rewiinga -all «ub- 
0088 to them 1 For your Inswildermont more iwjwially iiotetl—how 

‘ LeUera of Xhaaimth Barrdt to mruma Vonrofmultmtt, mlitod by 
Browning, vol. IL p. SIO. T. J. Whw, |»9&. vok I p. Sf. 

“ Lettm frm Mobart Brownittg 
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I help that? We don’t read poetry the same way, by the 
law ; it is too clear. I cannot begin writing poetry till my 
nary reader has conceded licences to me which you demur 
ogether. I hnoio that I don’t make out my conception by my 
age, aU poetry being a putting the infinite within the finite, 
fvould have me paint it aU plain out, which can’t be ; but by 
IS artifices I try to make shift with touches and bits of outlines 
. succeed if they bear the conception from me to you. You 
, I think, to keep pace with the thought tripping from ledge 
[ge of my ^glaciers,’ as you call them; not stand poking your 
stock into the holes, and demonstrating that no foot could have 
there ; — suppose it sprang over there ? . . 

tie following year Mrs. Browning published Aurora 
k, and Riiskin wrote enthusiastically about the poem : — 

"h Robert Rrowi^ing.) ‘‘ Denmark Hill, 27tli Nov . 1856. — I 
Aurora Leigh the greatest poem in the English language, unsur- 
i by anything but Shakespeare — not surpassed by Shakespeare’s 
fs, and therefore the greatest poem in the language. I write 
you see, very deliberately, straight, or nearly so, which is not 
on with me, for I am taking pains that you may not think 
anybody else) that I am writing in a state of excitement; 
h there is enough in the poem to put one into such a state. 
re not written immediately either, partly because I did not 
if you were at Elorence yet, partly because I wished to read 
Dem quite through. I like it all, familiar parts and unfamiliar, 
)nate and satirical, evil telling and good telling, philosophical 
tramatic — all. It has one or two sharp blemishes, I think, in 
3 , here and there, chiefly Greek. I think the ‘Hat aside’ a 
discord in the opening — it tells on me like a crack in the 
i of the sweetest fresco colour. Phalanstery I can’t find in 
son’s dictionary, and don’t know what it means. Byncudick 
me like a stick — one or two passages in the art discussion I 
I’t made out yet. For the rest, I am entirely subdued and 
[ — to be Mrs. Browning’s very humble votary and servant. ...” 
Vo Robert Browning.) “ Dec. 1856. — Dear lijEh, Brown- 
-Out goes the Mr. — ^for I love you, and you know how much I 
ir you besides, so I needn’t be respectful. I do hope, however, 
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WORK ACAINST T!IK (JIIAIN 


) 

. gut my iiHotil -I m^l ^mp, »«» 

hiring my mitiro faith in it m tha gmittmi p'«,ni In lli« KngliaU 
^niigts It hu8 inrinnl my lim«l a!tiigf4h«’>r I pmi'i l^lk of 
'thing almn wtH»k 1 rlmnr^Hi t«t Im fitting at 4sntiar imst tti 

'll l^yrnn'ft gmndthuightar/ iitul t.|iuU^ ^lui sha wiifi, f 

4i jhhmIh rt>ma tml with tliia asiargalit* i4 failh in Aun»rt^ 

/4 llu* lumnant it wiia rmiiiwl to my graal 4nn»mrtti!ira tht.% 
mnit aftr'r, whan I r<H‘i41mnati whom I l^lkitsg Hut tt*B 
allying how mnguilii'rnt it for yon fenow^ uml ilm world U 
^pUint to tlto Imat t»f itK I Imta rml mnni, um hmrtl, fi, 

jh? hatl ward ar mimir iilwtui it, iind al! tha lv»t fimijiiit Mhmit, witli 

rapturuUMly. . . .** 

long llui bosh |HHijdo wli« ghoiiiotl ritplurotmly w^ani, tia 
nhall hoar iu tho noxt obiiptor* llt*»4aiu. Many tif 
^kin’n luttorB of thm poriud am iultlrt«Hl tu Mr, nud Mrn, 
ovning -^'for I novur think of ymi iw«i ^ojmralidj/’ ho 
l™aTKl thoy worn in ilto habit o»f writing joint hiiiom to 
u Ono of Inn lottorH \vm gloomy; |mrlia|w ho wm iiid 
[)nhn^ that ho might In^ oontforloil ; in whioh aaiio Mm. 
jwning’n mply (Jam t. IHfiO) gavo him, in rifTcicnionato 
OH, wlnit ho nooducl. Sho tollii him among other itiiiigi 
t luH HluinoHH ia only 'Hln^ languor liftiir vicil«»ry'"; ami 
HpoakH with tUdight of all ho m poniiillinl to do for 
{land iu mattern of art/* Kviakin ropliotl'iiM folkwn!— 

[To Ma, m*i Mhb. Bauw^ijiu.) Ihih Jtm, iBfiP. . , , I am 
h Imlptul by all you mf in y*iiir lotU’W Imiag ajsl, la «pit« of 
ny iiurlainty of Imhig right in the nmiiii t« \m with gimt 

of vaxatioii thti truth ii that my <wn |irii|»i,?r bii«iiit« h not 
of writing] I. am mwv IiHiipy m 1 write; ntivnr waul l« niter 
iny awn delight, m you ningisri do (with idl y«»iir pruteneta to 
woluneo and all tlmt, you know ym Iskr? iinging jtial m w«tl m 
nightingales). But f m truly bpn»¥o}int, iiiwmldy bsnt^obui. 
my own pleasure I altcmld Im ecillarting a.tid 

ng and tioketing them-'-raading teiok# -wmlking all 

long in Urn summor-- going te plays, md whml ocil, iti winter— 

LadyAnnoMilbftnkw(u»arriid, * IMtm 4 KUmk4h 
, to Mt.WUMd Bmmm Blunt). ¥©h Ii p, m 
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riting nor saying a word — rejoicing tranquilly or intensely in 
, in music, in pleasant faces, in kind friends. Bnt now - 
e there is this terrific absurdity and wrong going on. People 
Turner with abuse of him — make rifle targets of my I^anl 
BS — make themselves, and me, unendurably wretched, by all 
ridiculous doings — won’t let me be quiet, I live the life of 
idy in a houseful of wicked children — can do nothing but cry 
3y won’t leave me to my knitting needles a moment. And 
king in a way contrary to one’s whole nature tells upon one 
-people never were meant to do it. They were meant to bo 
^ive quiet pieces of advice to each other and show, without 
Lce, how things should be done properly (such as they had 
liking for). But people were never meant to be always 
and bawling the right road to a generation of drunken 
their heads up through the trap-door of the hansom, faces 
mud — no right road to be got gone upon after all — nothing 
unken effort at turning, ending in ditch. I hope to get just 
3 howl executed, from which I hope great effects — upon the 
ind then, see if I don’t take to Kennel and Straw, comfortably, 
as another thing in your letters comforting to me — your 
I want of patriotism — Gloving Italy so much ; for I sometimes 
am going quite wrong when I don’t feel happy in coming 
C have a right to love Italy more now, since it has made Mrs. 
y so much stronger. Poor Italy, there won’t be much of 
;o love, I’m afraid, soon. . . 

.r 1859 saw the Pranco-Sardinian war for tlie libera- 
Italy. Mrs. Browning's letters to Ruskin show her 
bte enthusiasm for the Italian cause and her indig- 
svith the anti-French sentiment in England. Here 
Ruskin were heartily in sympathy; and “we thank 
I love you," she wrote, dear, dear Mr. Ruskin, more 
er for your good word about our Italy.’’ Later in 
r he took up his parable in the public press, and 
ent to the newspapers on the Italian Question, about 
iG wrote to Mrs. Browning, must, with some qualifi- 
have pleased her greatly. He was not indeed so 
do about modern Italy as she, nor yet at all times 
Aiustrian ; but this correspondence is of interest as 
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givin^f Ut him ulm* Konm link m that ring" wiiioh 

llio I'lngtiaU pDut.iiK'i nmtii', im tho llaUtm jMmt snitl, Imlwtiun 
Italy ami Kiiglaml. In July cumo thu Iksacc <«t' Vi!lnfrimr,a-~- 
a hiUor diHapunintiiU’Ut. put what glusn ujam it alui might ; 
Kuakiu BjuiakK tif it, in lotlora nt thu aa hur <k!alh- 

wari'ant. Thci jmar IH(H). vvhiah njn'iud ailh thu ta'Kaidn 
(iC Kavoy ant! Nicu in Um Kmjwrnr Nitptilctin, wiimtawutl 
proHutitly thirihuhii'H hhoratititt nf Houihorn Italy. On 
Octtihor Lnrtl Jnhn llii.sHfU wiil his t'anmus tlcspalnh iti 
th(' British Ministt-r to ihn I'nurt nl" Sardinia Juslilying tho 
King for furnishing Um assist anon nf his arms in ihn Unman 
atiil Noapnlilan Slates. Tint ih'apaloh was jtrintoil in iho 
ThwH nf Nnvomhor n, and ttn roatling it Uuskiti at nnoo 
wrote to Mra Browning: — 

"Nov. 6. ... I ahoultl hanily havo liiul *j4ril m write tn ymi 
even now, hut that thant i« in h^day'a j*ai>i»r at last »<<ta«thhig like 
a Voio© from England. laiUi “how lata! Vet, thank heaven, at 
last a voioo, and I sujijioso sh(' lift* Insui in an necitll and cownnlly 
way, yet still, ptmitivoly, holding for some Una» Iwek, I never 
thought to have t« tliank laird .Inhn fur anything ; here, however, 
is — whothor his own or not the first piwm of slowly utterance Wve 
had. Now, if Italy run only l» true to herself; hut alas, for her 
iuvolovftto Idloueas. What ilo you think she »•«« tin, in way of 
foodtul, soulful work! However, with wliat osrillaUun or failure 
may ho appointod for hor, hHo wUl-a* all ntttions will —now go 
forward, I boliovo, not Uiwlos-wtiy, an (Jarlyle luiya.” 

Moro oorrospomlonoo followod, Mr*. Browning told him 
how greatly sho oiyoyod hi» lottoni. and in lh« limt of 
thorn ho says, “I'm going to writo often now." That 
was ou May 111, 18(11. On Juno 29 »ho pawwil away. 
Hor death was a groat losa to IluBkin. "Atid there's 
Mrs. Browning gono, too," ho wrote to Mrs, Btirno-Jonea 
(July 20), “who ww a friend, and suoh a one; but one 
must not think about onosolf in talking of hor, it is all 
tho Earth’s loss," It was some time before ho oould bring 
himself to writo a lottor of contloleaoe 

{To KoBBaT BnowNiKa.) “ Luogaas, Non. 17, 1861.— I do not 
know what others of yomc Mends may hav» vsntmrod to write or 
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10 say to you. I could say nothing — can say nothing — ^but that 
L love you, and there are few people whom I do — and that when 
rou care to see me, or hear from me, I shall thankfully come if I 
;an, or write if I cannot. I think also I may Tenture to say this : 
hat however enthusiastic the love, or devoted the respect, borne 
3y all, whose respect or love was in any wise worthy of her, to 
^s. Browning, there was not one among them who more entirely 
ind reverently shared in aim and hope with her than I : nor one 
vho regards her loss with a more grave, enduring bitterness and 
completeness of regret — not the acute, consolable suffering of a 
Little time, but the established sense of unredeemable, unparalleled 
Loss, which will not pass away. 

have been ill — not a little, neither; and am so still, more 
tnentally than otherwise, however — and am little fit to face sad 
thoughts — not that I have many others to face. But I cannot 
write to you — indeed, of what should I write to you ? — every 
way my superior in powers of thought, and of suffering.” 

Ill 

Of Tennyson's poetry Ruskin was a great admirer, 
bhongh he preferred the earlier to the later work. The 
references to Tennyson in Ruskin's books are numerous, 
and so also were they in his letters and conversation. 
^'Perhaps one of the most wonderful pieces of sight in all 
poetry," he wrote to a friend (Dec. 3, 1859), “ is — ^nay, that's 
just it ; I was going to say a bit of Tennyson — the piece 
of Alp in the Princess, but Tennyson's all alike, one thing 
as perfect as another. What an epithet of elephants' 
trunks — 'their serpent hands.' " That is in "Vivien" ; the 
Alpine idyl, "Come down, 0 maid, from yonder mountain 
height," was counted by the poet himself, too, as amongst 
his "most successful work."^ In The Two Paths Ruskin 
wrote : “ No description that I have ever given of anything 
is worth four lines of Tennyson." Patmore questioned this 
estimate, and Ruskin replied : — 

“ I assure you it is true. My gift is wholly rationalistic and 
deductive — my descriptions are genuine in emotion, but wholly 
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^ Memoir hy his Son, vol. i. p. 252. 
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AN INVITATION 


wanting in higlmnt t|ujtlity : nut! i mi in nil tni4lt«^r7i *»f thi^ mm 
nu!id, that four liium tif worth ifnantitj of 

I'vn writton a gcwnl dnal alnmi iniough. 

But ihn Hinglo lines, 

‘Thivt, Uktt a hrokws wni^io sts air,‘ 

in worth all j»ut t(»gt*thor, . , . Vuu*ll I «h»|irt^riiitn myrndf 

in ail w4iyK.‘* 

To liko olTocl, Mi% Woddurburn ronHnidH^r.H Uonkiti nayitig, 
at a bruakfiuit^party Us bin tliggorn at Oxfurtl, that '* ho 
would naarilioo noarly all hia Iwioka to hitvo wrilittu «mci 
of ToimyHou'B Hnea— U hs laat lints tsf 11^7/ * *Tho oily aparkbi 
like a grain of Halt,*" In tHful llunkin tiral w-rolo to 
TonnyBon j™ 

**DHHMAaK liiLn, Mtm^h 21. Pkah Mm. vintiare 

to write to you, heoauBo m I wan talking you with Mr, Wiwihiiir 
yesterday, he gave mo mtirci pbtisure tlmn I asn by tolling 

me that you wished to sms sny Turners. By #csvofal unnm'anl rlmrtmit 
I have been too hssig hitulorotl from telling you laeo Us (mm huw tuimh 
I owe you. Ho you hou at Ismt I mnw Urn whe^l of fortuno by its 
nearest apokts, begging you, with the hmrlieiii eniwaty I mn, 
tell me when you are likely Us ks in kmiJon, and in Ri a d^y if 
posaiblo tlnit I may keep it wholly bsr you, and preisam iny Tiirni^m 
to look their rosiest and ks«t. Caprieioni they am m e«rliaiit«l 
opals, but they must surely thine for you. Any day will d*f for 
mo if you give mo ntstico two or three days Wft>r«i ; but 
came soon, for I have inueh to my Ui you, and am mgtir to my 
it, above all to toll you how for a thtmmnd thingi I am gratefully 
and rospootfully yaur% J. 

I do not know whother TonnyEon aaooptol th« kiviliiiiati, but 
it was oithor then or not vory long afiorwartli, mi I^Uiiure’i 
table, that they made powonal aoc|Utdntanati, Eiiikiit wmtt 
again when Maud wai boing muoh eriliottcMl, Ui sty ** m 
a complimtmt to niysolf, not to you, that I think with 
you in all thiugn about tho war.** In tho mtm biter h® 
pl6adod“auaoo8Bfully™for tho ro^inrortion of om 

had blundered** in Tim Lnjkt Brujmk, In 1858 Euikin 
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L Tennyson met sometimes at Little Holland House, 
have just seen Euskin/' the poet wrote in his diary 
)v. 1858) ; “ he says that the signor s (G-. F. Watts) portrait 
ne is the grandest thing he has seen in that line; but 
he said of WoolneFs bust.*' In 1859 *'Enid/’ Vivien” 
laine/' and '‘Guinevere ” were published, and Ruskin sent 
opinion of the new volume : — 

“Strasburg, Se;pt. 1859. — Bear Mr. Tennyson, — I have had 
Idylls in my travelling desk ever since I could get them across 
water, and have only not written about them because I could 
quite make up my mind about that increased quietness of style, 
bought you would like a little to know what I felt about it, 
did not quite know myself what I did feel. . . . 

“The four songs seem to me the jewels of the crown, and bits 
le every here and there — the fright of the maid, for instance, and 
* In the darkness o'er her fallen head ' — which seem to me finer 
a almost all you have done yet. 

“ As a description of various nobleness and tenderness the book 
nthout price; but I shall always wish it had been nobleness 
^pendent of a romantic condition of externals in general. . . . 
asures of wisdom there are in it, and word-painting such as 
er was yet for concentration; nevertheless it seems to me that 
great power ought not to be spent on visions of things past, 
on the living present. For one hearer capable of feeling the 
th of this poem I believe ten would feel a depth quite as great 
be stream flowed through things nearer the hearer. And merely 
the facts of modern life — not drawing-room, formal life, but the 
•away and quite unknown growth of souls in and through any 
n of misery or servitude — there is an infinity of what men should 
bold, and what none but a poet can tell. I cannot but think that 
intense, masterful, and unerring transcript of an actuality, and 
relation of a story of any real human life as a poet would watch 
L analyze it, would make all men feel more or less what poetry 
3, as they felt what Life and Fate were in their instant workings. 

“ This seems to me the true task of the modern poet. And I think 
lave seen faces, and heard voices, by road and street side, which 
imed or conferred as much as ever the loveliest or saddest of 
nelot. As I watch them, the feeling continually weighs upon 
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mil) tluy l>y lunro iiml Jn<*rs», Uiat not lh« grii»f <•{ ilu' wnrlij 
lint till' liinH <tf it >» til!’ woud«r <»f il. I ««’ rrt*«l«rr* »» full .if 
ivl! i>(iwi'r ami l«>iiuty, with imiw U> imth>r»tat»*! ..r trarh ..r 
tlmm. 'I'lm tiinkiiig in lltPin nf inirj«’h*j!. «ml all .-Ml «w«y, f..r 
pvt'i' hint iiH far aa w»> (lait trap.'. Ami im 'in nu’iimrismt,' . . 

111 lal.t'f yi'iirn llii> Iwn nu’ii iiotniainiinlly ««hI Ti.imyann 
fdllnwml UuskiiiB iiximraious iuln Ulcniry crtiifism. Tim 
juu'I'h Him ri'(!i)i‘tlH a huu’hi'uu am! anm*’ nf thu iHtiivi'rjm 

( ion. Ah Huskiii was hin Tt’im)»»ii nakiai, “• I in 

you know Unit moat roiinuilit! of lyrics?'* iiuoUnj^ ihn "tl 
wiia a' for our rightfu* King"«»f Burns. " lk> I 
lluHkliu " I lun HO glml you liko it. Tcimyaoii ; I jilaco it »ini»ni^ 
Uui boHt» tivor tlotio by any one.*' Tonnyatm was aakm! 

what, ho thouj^ht of Iluakiu’a ajijiriHjialion of Byron in Fx€'tum. 
Fair (i nil Ft>nl} Ho agreed with it in ranking liyriiti'a |KH’lry 
vury high, hut ho did not lintl much in Ui« {wrlioutar |MHini 
-’-Tlif /s/tt arf— from which Uuskin hml cjnotiKl admiringly. 
On Uut other hand, ho thought very gjanl liuaktn's romarkH 
on vSliakcspoaro, in tho samo oasay. Ho nmd Uu*kiti‘s 
lilt'iunilH nf FiHmniltf nlmi, ami agri'i’tl with the nrilioism of 
a particular pasHago in (kiloridgo. Tonnymm'a osUmaUt of 
Uuflkin’H own writing liiwt already Imon ciletl (p. hfiS). 

IV 

Aiuitlior poet whoso work Iluakin adrotrc’d. and wlu»»ti 
friendly aoqmuntiuioo ho valuod, was Janu» RuwoU Ijowoll, 
ProfoBRor Norton had sont him Isiwoll* ikkuhh. •’ I havii 
written your initials and mino," liuskin wmtu (Out. 24. IHRH). 
"in tho two volumes of Lowoll (how didigliiful tho now 
profaooH to tho Fttldel), He does me moregmid in my dull 
lita than anybody, and make* ino hopoful agiuti. What a 
boautiful faoo ho has!" Lowell at this time mm editor of 
tlio Atlantia Monthly, and asked Ruskin to write something 
for it : 

I'l'a .1. II. IjOWKtn.) " Ihe, B, 1850.~-It wa* ladml a Happy 
moroing for mo tliia, bringing mo yoar lottef-Jbi«ddt« a delightful 

‘ PFiUum AUinghtm ; « IHury, 1907, pp. 800, »«. 
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5 from Norton. For many causes lately I have been needing some 
p, and this from you is the greatest I could have, and best, though 
TG are few days pass without my getting some help from you and 
iing something strange and beautiful, bearing on the questions 
ich are teasing us here in the old world ; with none of the rest 
age, only its querulousness and sleeplessness. I am myself in 
juerulous and restless state enough, — what head I have nearly 
ned, or turned at least in the sense in which the cook predicates 
of our cream when she can’t get any butter. I can get no butter 
present (couldn’t even get any bread at two guineas a page), being 
the whole vacantly puzzled and paralyzed, able only to write a 
le now and then of old thoughts, to finish Modern Painters^ which 
St be finished. Whenever I can write at all this winter I must 
:e up that, for it is tormenting me, always about my neck. If no 
ident hinders it will be done this spring, and then I will see if 
re is anything I can say clearly enough to be useful in my present 
te of mystification. I told Norton in my last letter a few of 
i things I am trying to find out, and I’ve found out none yet. 
[ike other people’s writings so much better than my own — - 
inyson’s, Carlyle’s, yours. Helps’s, and one or two others’es — 
t I feel much driven to silence and quiet, trying to paint rather 
,n write more. In the meantime Mod&i'n Painters is giving me 
re trouble than I can well stand, and I canH do anything else 
it is out of the way. . . .” 

[y dear friend and teacher,'' Ruskin called Lowell in the 
t volume of Modern Painters ; and Lowell, on his side, in. 
published address on the choice of books, hoped to see 
3 works of Ruskin within the reach of every artisan among 
” adding in another lecture that Ruskin held '' a divining 
1 of exquisite sensitiveness for the rarer and more recondite 
irces of purifying enjoyment as well as for those more 
vious and nearer to the surface." 

Ruskin had first seen Charles Eliot Norton in November 
35 when he had come with a letter of introduction to 
nmark Hill, as many American visitors came, to see the 
nous collection of Turner drawings. In the following 
nmer they met by chance, as Ruskin has described, on 
3 lake of Geneva, and walked together, a day or two later, 
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(1IAULHS ELIOT NOirrUN 


“up tho winding path aiuuog thi^ uiuiuitnin miwhiWH (if 
Sallanclum’* “Tlum I InHiatuo Kaya Uuiikin, “ tif 

luy auotiud friond, afu^r l)r, John Ilriiwiu aiul %%( my limt null 
tutor.*' “Thu frioiuinhip had ho|(un/* snyn Niirtun, 'Mvhitdi 
was to last till tho oud of lifo/* (^orrrspumionoo ivitlj Norton 
booomoH frotpunil from thm point omvurdH: 

(7o hi Nojm>N.) ** /M% *28, IHfMi. ... I h»»|*o th** tuijtjy 
mout (tf Unit daaip and diHronlant «uty lOut that lOid 

distuiHtdid (huinwigtia, of whh’h yonr Intlor nni, may \hs 

recoivnd an a proof of your own iinpnivml ht^idsh, and hrig!i£im« 
at Imart and imagiimtioii, I think, |a»rha|w, I ahitw IComo morn 
ImuaUHo it in as sour grai^i to nun Whm I was Ihoro I wm a 
siakly and vory iguomnfc youth ; ami I should im vory glad, now, 
if I nould ravmit what I jmwad in womriiiois or ronUunpt t and t 
do auvy you (aittiiig as I am juat now in tho Urrat Wralorn hoM 
at XMdiugtan, looking out ujam a kru^^ of panos of gmy 

glass, iomo iron sjiikoa, and a bric?k wall) iliat walk in sight t»f 
Babino hilk, Btill, miHoning with my»lf in ilm way, 

and ahoaking wlmtovor maliro a^dnst tho thingn f liavi* injund, 
or auvy of you, thorn may \n^ In tho foldings with whirh f iiow' think 
of liomo, t\\m^ apptmr to nm inrontrovortihlo and aomirato 
elu«ions,— that tha Htniots aro dump and mouldy tlioy am 

not burning; that thn mmlorn arrliih^oturo h fU mily to pul on a 
Tvvolfth cako in sugar tho ohutThrs ut tha yuatlr«» Ftmlaiio) ; 
that tho old architootura ecnmisti ohiolly of lumps of tufa and hrirks ; 
that tho Tiber m muddy; that tlm Founiaiiiii miti fanlastk; tlmt 
tho Caatla of St. Angelo m too round ; that tho C,*a|*itol m l«aj »r|Uiyti ; 
that Si Poterk k too big ; that all Usn other rhurehna are Um little ; 
that tha Jews' cjuartor h unaomfortAhlo ; that tho EngHah «|uart#r 
ii unpioturaaquo ; that Miahtm! Angohik m a monster ; ttml 

hk Last Judgment i» a miiteka; that Ikphatdk Tran^fignmiioti in 
a faihiro; that Afiollo Belfldiro k a pnhlk nuimnoe; ilmt the 
bilk aro high; the malaria strong; tho diwiimtlmi ihanniftil; iim 
bad company numoroui ; the BiriKM diprtiMing ; tho Tramontaiitt 
chilling; the Levanto imrohing; th« Pontnte lilting; th« ptmnd 
unsafe ; tho politics porlbui, and the religion jiornteloua. . , 

{To the same,) Nm» 20, 1858. . ♦ . Fm letter noWi a liitlfti 
but doubtful and about manv t . 
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lan anybody, what between encouraging me and making me 
Mr. Knott makes me laugh more than anything I know in 
[•Id — the punning is so rapid and rich, there^s nothing near 
lood, and Hood is so awful under his fun that one never can 
Questi jpov&i'i — what are we to do with them^ You don’t 
D ask me that seriously? Make pets of them, to be sure — 
re sent to be our dolls, like the little girls’ wax ones — only 
't pet them until we get good floggings for some people, 

i> 

the same,) ‘‘ Dec. 28, 1858. ... I rather want good wishes 
w, for I am tormented by what I cannot get said, nor done, 
to get all the Titians, Tintorets, Paul Veroneses, Turners, 
Joshuas in the world into one great fireproof Gothic gallery 
le and serpentine. I want to get them all perfectly engraved, 
to go and draw all the subjects of Turner’s 19,000 sketches 
izerland and Italy, elaborated by myself. I want to get 
dy a dinner who hasn’t got one. I want to macadamize 
3w roads to Heaven with broken fools’-heads. I want to 
} some knaves out of the way, not that I’ve any dislike to 
ut I think it would be wholesome for them, and for other 
and that they would make good crow’s meat. I want to 
^ day long and arrange my cabinet of minerals with new 
raol. I want somebody to amuse me when I’m tired. I 
arner’s pictures not to fade, I want to be able to draw 
and to understand how they go, and I can’t make them 
fill, nor understand them — they all go sideways, TrXaytat^ 

. fellow that Aristophanes was ! and yet to be always in 
ng in the main, except in his love for ^Eschylus and the 
. Did ever a worthy man do so much mischief on the face 
Earth?) Farther, I want to make the Italians industrious, 
lericans quiet, the Swiss romantic, the Koman Catholics 
and the English Parliament honest — and I can’t do any- 
id don’t understand what I was born for. I get melancholy 
it myself, oversleep myself — get pains in the back — don’t 
hat to do in any wise. What with that infernal invention 
1 , and gunpowder, I think the fools may be a puff or barrel 

\tdSf 325. See the Preface where Kuskin quotes and comments 
of Modern Painters^ vol. i., upon the passage. 
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or tvn) too lufiiiy for iw. Nt^varthploii#, thu KOiijMiwtl^r hiw liaan 
doing mnnn work 5n I’hina nml Indbi. . . . 

/*AV-4 want alwj to givi* leK'tum^ sti all ttio (imtoifiirturing 
towns, and U> writo iiti mmy o?i jMMitry, run! to tmrh 
of Hrlumln to dm\v ; and 1 want tc^ Im %\iM% and uiifliiturluHl 

and not to think, and to ilraw\ iiiy^df, all day long, fill I r^n draw 
buttor; and I want tt» inako a dnar High tlni^ h fri«ni«l **f isiitii! ml 
uudor Mr, Hpurgmin/* 

(7b iht* **ThoK, Amj, 15, |H5U. . , . U’a vrry iwld I 

don’t kt^o|) writing to ymi rontiunally, for yi*u arii altinmt tlip only 
friend I have loft I mean the only friend who underatanda »<r tmh 
with me, Tvo a gtKKi many radical Indf frimida, bill t'lii mil a 
radical ami they quaml with ma”t»y the way, mi do you m 
about my governing achamw* Tlion all my 1*ory friemk think ma 
■worse than llDbeiinernn liowetti and the IMIII. are all gone ttmy 
about the Morte d*Arthur» I don't in Kvasagplirali^iti -^and 

my Kvangalical (once) fritmdM now kmk U|w»n itia with m iiimth 
horror m on ants of the iKi^woHawl Clennawat jtign. Nor do I 
balieva in the Pa|>o~and msma Homan Cktlndio IriamK wb«i hmi 
great hopes of mo, think I might to buriitMl. Hsuiiaiiiimlty, t am 
flUjipOHod worao than Blue Btmrd ; iirti^ticjillyi I ant txifi»idar«l a 
more packet of m|uilm and cmcker«. I rather rounl Uf^m Irfowell 
as a frioni'lj though I'vo never amui him. He and the llrowiiing« 
and you, Koni^\vall---it*a a goml deni u* mrk^ mitd I 

won't grumble— but then youVe in Amorim, and no to me— 
except that Fm in a perfect itatis td gnuwiisg nsrunri^ abesut iwl 
writing to you ; smd the Brownings arts in Italy, und Frti wi »S«ii» m 
a Rtono cm a high glacier, <lrop|aicl the wrong way* of among 

the moraine, Borne day, when Fve tpiiio made up my mind whil 
to 'fight for, or whom to fight, I almll do well eiiotigh, If I llvt, 
but I haven’t made up my mind wl»t to fight for— whethur, tm 
instonoe, people ought to live in Hwiw msttagei and di mi lhr«* 
oncs«Ioggdd atcadij whether |«^ple ought to dn« wdl! 
or ill] whetlior ladiw ought to tie their Imir in limiillfiil kiiola; 
whether Commerce or Buiinwa of any kind be m% Iriwtifchin of Ibi 
Devil or not] whether Art k a Crime or only m Ab^imlily | 
■whether Clergymen ought to be multiplied, or «teriiiliialdi by 
arseuic, like rati ; whether in geneml we aw ptling m, «id If » 
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•e we are going to ; whetlier it is worth while to ascertain any 
lese things; whether one’s tongue was ever made to talk with 
nly to taste with. (Send to Mr. Knott’s house ^ and get me 
t raps if you can.) 

' Meantime, I’m copying Titian as well as I can, that being the 
work I see my way to at all clearly, and if I can ever succeed 
dating a bit of flesh, or a coil of hair, I’ll begin thinking ‘ what 

V 

imong the friends who disliked Ruskin's incursions into 
tics was Acland, and to him the following apology was 
tressed : — 

‘ April 27, 1856. ... I enjoyed the quiet time you were kind 
gh to spare to me at Henley as much as you did — perhaps 
I — as I was under no panic about your politics. And if you 
ider the following facts I don’t think you will see ground to 
mine. 

'First. I have a clear mathematical head. This is just as 
in as that I have a head at all, which I suppose is objectively 
in. I know it is a mathematical head, because at my little go 
ered to do any problem in Euclid’s three first books without a 
ram, writing it out by reference to an imaginary diagram in my 
. I can do that to this day, to almost any extent ; that is to 
reason out any geometrical question without pen or paper, and 
te its statement blindfold. ^ 

’Secondly. I have reasoned out a good many principles of 
ral philosophy and political economy by myself, and I have 
ys found myself in concurrence with Bacon and Adam Smith 
on as I had settled said principles to my own satisfaction ; and 
believe those two people to have been no fools, I see no reason 
on eluding that I am one myself. 

' Thirdly. I am forced by precisely the same instinct to the 
deration of political questions that urges me to examine the laws 
rchitectural or mountain forms. I cannot help doing so; the 

In Lowell’s rollicking poem, Mr. Knott’s house was haunted by 
8 that unwrapped mysteries.” 

See above, p. 62. 
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utigi^cwt tlie’niw»lvtm in nn\ mnl I Ui wurk 

thtnu (mt, I nuuuit wi fill I luiv** g**t iiisiis f-lnu. 

‘M^Nmrtbly. I itru i^'ifrrily in nil tny U m 

prucinoly and accurately agiiinwt luy «»wn drarmt that I aiit 

acting in pritiHing 'rnriicr. N«» laiuiinl |jr«*|uit»n»r «?vcr ryvctinl land 
ruuro ciiriioatly than I ct»vi4 inmnc^ainii yf *rnrncr^. I am every 
day putting my whtilc atrt»ngth into itm tle*daraiion *4 tlenr iimrit in 
(jtlu'CH) raiding thmr price tu mymdf. I }mv«' pnoml 4 rigltt to 
tUcrofons that t am upright in my other ptirphiic^. 

“Fifthly* I am gciiHtnatitriHl, luid tlc-»iroUM of nniking j*«Hiple 
about mo happy, if I mn. Ilmre art^ uuiny i^^ople wim are pnmdii/ 
honcat, yut harddimrted ; I am hotse^i, yet kind hwirietl 

I do not mean that I am aiTectionate •' ■that h to «le|«?ndeiit for 
my pleKMUro on the aocioty tif iUlmrs,— far fr«»in it ; l»nt I am kind, in 
a geniinvl way, to all human crcmiurcj^. 

“Sixtlily, I iUu wholly unaitd»iliotm. I 4mi*l iiieais I am not 
vain— that ii, fond of pmi»o; I am fond of ami mry 

much pained by Idamo, lint I don't cure for 1 *oweii» nnleim it Iw to 
bo uaoful with ; tlm mert^ feeling of |«iwor mmt rc^|wnmibility hi a k>re 
to me, and 1 would give any aruotna of authority for a few houfi 
of Feaco. 

“Hovonthly. I have {M»rfect leiiiure fur impnry whatever I 
want to kmnv, I am tintnmbled by iiny mi^H of mw or i^ii^bty, 
unaonnoeted with any |wtrtietdar inleitwt or grtmp of nth 

aflfectud by foelirigni cjf Farty, of lUw, of mwial {mrtiiiltiieM* or of 
early prajuditto, having l«^-en brml m Tory*“-'-aml grarliMlIy dovntopdi 
myself into an Indomtrlbable thing - cerUdnly md 1. 1 ory, 

“Eighthly. I am by imtum ami inslitirt f ^oiiwviitive, loving 
old things because they are old, and hating mw iimrtdy 
they are new. If, therefore, I bring ft^rwurd any doetrifie of lum^ 
vation, assuredly it must be apiin^t the grain of mo; and ^ii b 
political matters is of infinifca imimrtenoiu 

“Lastly, I have res{>ect for religion, and mmpt prMtimI 
precepts of the Bible to their full intent, 

“Oousider now all tirow qualiflcatioim mm by mm, U©n»d«r 
how seldom it is that they all are likely to mmi in mm and 

whether there be, on Uie whole, chance of goiter gtKid or tvll iw^uing 
to people In general from the polltiod siiacukticina of iimii a 
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ought to liavn addod mw xwoiw tinalifloatifni to Uio lint. I 
ID LawH of ITor/i*, and thin in a groat atlvanhigu t)Vor Idle 
tioiiH. 

jaiuHb all thoHc (luaUfvcationa you will perhajm allogo oiuv—at 
ydooking— (liHtjualificatiou. ‘You livo out of tho world, and 
□low anythhitf about it,’ 

Indio VO Unit in almont tho tmlij thing you can nay, but it 
ind Ugly at flrnt, and HWiM^ping, 1 anawor, tliat jimt bcn'auMc 
it of it, I know nioro about it. Who do you mi|)}nmu know 
out tho lake of (Ionova-- I, or the Kiah in it 'I It Ih quito truo 
X know a thing or two that I don't— curtain niattorn about 
placoH, doop lioloH, and varioUM othor charactura of Ihittonu 
okmn aa to tho gon oral Nafcuro of tho lake of (hnuiva, fuluro 
H of it, and probabilitkm of all aaid ilnh ovor boing ontiroly 
by a voltmnic oxpltmion, or potriflod in tludr Indovod bottom 
nee of delta, T know mom than tlujy. 

It) not fiuppoao you will anawor -im other pooplo might— 4hafc 
> cnn(! 0 ited to know anything about it. TJu'm am two kirula 
itin\atif)n— a fool'a, and that which evory man who known Iuk 
has of hiniHolf. Tliey look like each othor in axprDsm{)n, but 
not tho Haino. . , 


VI 

iond who outiroly approved of RuBkin*H poUticnil out- 
iB Carlylo ; and ho wan not quite a frlen(l~a moutor, 
‘'What can you say of Carlyh^'* Haiti liimkiu to 
, but that ho was born in tho oIoiuIb and struck by 
itning 'struck by tho lightning/ adds Fruudo, 
leant for happinoBH, but for othor ends; a sturn fato 
novortholoHs in tho modern world, as in the ancient, 
portion dealt out to some individuals on whom the 
B have boon ploased to sot their mark/' ^ Carlyle 
0 rovorod Master ; llunkin tho bolovod disciple. A 
to CholHoa dusoribos Carlylo as roolining on a sofa, 
Luskin knolt on tho floor, loaning over Carlylo m they 

man Oarlyk: a Uulory of ilm Fird Forty Ymrs of hu 18 B 2 , 
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talked, and kiHain^^ \m hand on taking leiivin* Thn d<'Ki‘ri|i« 
tiou iH tyinual nf Uunr ridatinnH. I tin rail kiinw whan, ur 
how, thay firnti mat— ’il wm DtirlHiidy hafurn IHfih m in 
]>r{)Yud by (kirlylus luttor of Marah U in that yaar, filunit Tin* 
AS7fi/n‘N of Venhr^ 'Urn aria worn imt imurh in CkirlyloB way, 
but ho found lluakiidn talk an oxtioplion : 

“ Hiinkiii wuH \wm tho othor idglit/* ko wr«»to In lii?t linalmr 
(Nov(nulM‘r 27, 1855} ;»— ** a of ^i^in mmw- 

lliiiig likis Hait fd old tiinoH, only with an intalha t «»f trnfohl vivat iiy, 
!lo Ih vary plnamnt rtimjniuy now and thtnt, A angular nhanmii, - 
vmy curious to look u|Hjn,- in thn prrmait |m«l«ltn of tlio inlidbriiiaf 
artintic Hu*ndhal ' wtirld * in tlnw |^rts at Uii« dat«n**® 

At tluH time Iluakiu was nut an infrtH|uuiii viiitur lu Uarlyb 
and his wifa ** It Wfia a n7u//‘ wndti Mra. thirlyin in hor 
journal (May 16, IH50), ** whan Huskiu Oidhui ftir m, to gu to 
a groat auirdo at Bath Huuat\ 77uw I fuiuid riiy tysigim, 
and UHod it *nut wiauly but tuu llniikiii dul imt 

luvo tlutt tonguu, and waa hoard in afinr yiiiira tu iif 

hor m ** tho ahrow/’ ® Btit hu iwhiiirml hur alnvornium, laul tu 
her Houio of Iuh boat lotitira warn addruaaud* Fimt, liuwnvori 
I niUBt givu unu to Uarlylo 

“ Dknmauk Hn*t, Jtuh 23, iHfifi.— Mii. C.fAiii.vi,K, I imd 
mnm thoughts of making a tnm/omy u|wm yo« thU ^wnifig—- dialing 
bacn rcndured dimiaimto by WtKihmr*i lulling mu that It mm lAm? 
yran sincu I had iuc?n ihia mi^rning it h«ikt mi murh aa 

if, could I onon got to C^htdatm, you might Imfu matm dillioiiUy In 
gutting quit of am again till a tlmw mm<% ilmi ! will nut nmtuw. 
Only I warn you that I rtmlly muifc Oviime and mm you onnof t\wm 
days—if you won^t como and um um, 

” Pooiilo aro coutinmlly aeeuiiing iim of liorrowing othtr moti*a 
thoughtfl, and not oonfiiiing tho obligation. I don't think ihmt k 
anything of which I am moro utterly Inrjqmbk than of tlik moann^ii ; 

^ IFilliam AUin^ham/ a Jam Wd^ Cmri^h^ Ii03, lb 

mi, i>. 275. p. m. 

* Chapter xv., abuvt, p. tUCt ^ Euikin and CJIrlhtiod : iotiio 

« Nm Ldtm of Chrlyk, 1904., Happy by L All»n 

vcjI ii. p, 177» Harktr, in Mm§^mm, Hor. 

* Nm L$Um and M&mfrmk of 1905. 
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very difficult always to know how much one is indebted to 
)ple, and it is always most difficult to explain to others the 
which a stronger mind may guide you, without your having 
intentionally borrowed this or the other definite thought, 
is, it is very possible for two people to hit sometimes on the 
light, and I have over and over again been somewhat vexed 
,a surprised at finding that what I really had, and Jcnetv I 
ked out for myself, corresponded very closely to things that 
said much better. I entreat you not to think when (if you 
r patience to do so) you glance at anything I write — and 
L come, as you must sometimes, on bits that look like bits of 
spoiled — to think that I have been mean enough to borrow 
1 knowingly, and without acknowledgment. How much 
3ral influence has told upon me, I know not, but I always 
t, or rather boast of it, in conversation about you, and you 
what — considering the way malicious people catch at such 
ns — ^is certainly a very frank one, at the close of the lecture 
I send you a Builder containing a report. I have marked 
,ge, p. 639.1 

;h sincere regards to Mrs. Carlyle, believe me, my dear Sir, 
hfully yours, J. Exjskin.^^ 

Me. and Mbs. Carlyle.) March 1859. — When may I 
d see you 1 Friday — Saturday — Monday — or Tuesday — 

IVe been in Yorkshire. In, also, lands of figurative 
moor — hard work — and peat-bog puzzle. No end visible, 
dng on with German. Frederick yet unread. Nothing 
l 11 sorts of things gone worse undone — Stitches run down, 
dim notions of what ought to be done. Except — that I 
come and tell you all about it.'* 

[ sent as a gift to Cheyne Row a print of Dtirer's 
dia : — 

dRS. Carlyle.) Dec. 1859. — I am so very glad you liked 
js, and especially the flowers — for indeed the Melancholy is 
tly likeable. What it means — no one knows. ‘ Cavernous 
’ is just the word for it. In the main, it evidently means 

ecture at the Architec- Colour Library Edition, vol. xii . 
useum on ‘^Decorative p. 607. 
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1)11, AND MUS. JOHN SIMON 


tho full HonHu rtf tlw tem>r, iuy«t«ry, tunnoil, r«’i*iHinKiliiHty of thu 

world, ending in gnmt awa iind waul noHst -ami jK'rjH'lunl Irtlmiir 

(as oj)po8o<l to Frt'mdi lightly orowiu'd with Inuhling l«iy 

— winged, iiH ill true angolic mirvico. (Thti Wolf hound «>f Korrop 
sorrow laid asleop at her foot,) Strong ImkIKiI Having tin- K«<y« 
of all knowledgo. l.Vmniaro Twiiiyaon'a ; • 

'BodTninl to touch it into loaf, 

Tho Words woro hard to undorstand.* 

—Kvpr affoctiimatoly yours, .1. UcKhiM. 

“ I’oor Httlo N'cro ! lint ho will lovo y<iu ju«l as nm« h, oven 
whon ho la blind — and movo his little jiawa just aa prollily." 

On tho tour of IBHG, which gavu Runkin tho friotulship 
of Norton, ho tind his parents jnot also Dr. and Mrs. Simon, 
Tho aoquaintanoo riponotl laitwoon tltont all into a vwry 
warm friendship — oolobrntod by Ruskin, iw usual, with 
familiar names. John Simon booatno, from tli« idonlity of 
Christian narao, his " dear brothor Jtihn," and Mrs, Simon 
his “ dear R, 11. S." (Rro-Raphiudito Sislor and Sibyl), or 
moro shortly "H.” "Sho. with hor husbaml," says Utmkin 
in PrcBterita, " lovo Savoy ovon nioro thatj I ” ; and " She, 
in iny mothor's old ago, was Imr most dooply tnuiU«l friotul." 
John Simon, M.D., Prosidont of tho Royal Ciillogo of 
Surgeons, and F.R.S. (oroatod K.C.H. in IHHT), of Anglo- 
French doHOont, was, as is woll known, on« of tho obtof 
masters of sanitary soionco in this ooujilry, and in tho year 
boforo tho Euskins mot him had Itoon ap{Kiititud to tho 
newly oroatod post of Modiaal Ollioor to tho Privy Council. 
It is to his reports made in this oapmiity that Ruskin moro 
than onoo rofers in his books. Ho htwl in 1848 msrriod 
Miss Jano O’Meara, '• Hor warm Irish naiuro was oonooaitHi 
from strangers,” says Lady Burao-Jonos, who with her hus- 
band owed friendship with Sir John and Lmly Simon to 
lluskin’s introduction, " by a singularly irapassivo manner ; 
but, that once penetrated, hor lino qualities revealed them- 
selves i amongst them wore oonstancy in friendship and a 
rare courage and magnanimity in times of trial.” ‘ There 

‘ of Mtmrd BwwJmm, vol. i. p. SR7, 
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rher friends who may more conveniently be introduced 
later stage in our story; here a few letters may be 
I as specimens of Buskin’ s large and various corre- 
lence at this time: — 

0 Mks. Hugh Blaokburn.) March 17 (circ. 1855-56). — I 
uu a horrible scrawl of a letter the other day; and put off 
iswer to your interesting questions about people and places, 
cause I wanted time to think over them, but because I wanted 
lain why I must answer at random — or nearly so. . . . 
u the Bible, then, my favourite, on the whole, is Job — 
L is a little too high above me — and John too fond of saying 
□ae thing over and over again. I should have liked excessively 
e known Habakkuk, but, not having known him, cannot quite 
hether I should have liked him or not. My chief antipathy, 
g monsters — Judas and Kabal and such like — out of the ques- 
3 Jacob. 

h History, I am absolutely at a dead stand between Cromwell 
:. Louis ; but I suppose if I had known them both I should 
irawn a little more to St. Louis. I have never examined 
stories of rascals ^’enough to make a choice. The first who 
into my head is Edng John. 

h Bomance. I am again divided between Sir Charles Grand!- 
d Don Quixote. If Don Q. had not been mad, I should have 
him best — on the whole I believe I do. Of ladies — Imogen, 
liked to have insulted the blessed creature and you, by saying 
she was. For romantic antipathies there are, of course, too 
well-go t-up monsters to render the choice either easy or 
;ting. I think Glossin in Guy Mannering as disagreeable a 
as one often comes across. 

jastly for places. . . . My greatest horror in Europe is the 
street in Carlsruhe. If, for an affection, you want a narrower 
r than Chamouni, I am a little puzzled between the top of 
!ontanvert and a small rock on the fiank of the Breven. I 
been happiest on the Montanvert, but oftenest at this rock, 
I generally pass my evenings when at Chamouni. Kext to 
dley of Chamouni, and even running it rather hard, I love 
ttle Scaliger churchyard at Yerona. I think I have been 
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jnoro intonaaly ft*?* a liitlu whib In tli«^ rhitr» hy«ir*l, hut ru»t, 

at) oiuluringly* Ntiw^ phtiw>, tell nw ytnirn/’ 

(To Mjw. thrUH Noi\ ‘iB, IHfiT, M\' DKAlt I 

jnat writa a lina tt) rdiava ytutr nuniJi ami I muitirHiJUMl nil 
that about tlio iiia|)iratioiu anti think it ami tihnj nml I 

tliink you aro <|tuUi! right tu tlm main abiitt Turm^r. Hut ilm jhIiI 
thing in that thora alnmhl Imvt^ bnui pltuity iimii i»C irri^gular nr 
ovou wickcnl Hv«m wlu) rtntltl ynt tltitw a prrii^ faro i4*unrUim»-i, nr 
a hantlanina nmj; aiul bimirlw, tlmy ^hnw tlrgmibuiun iu all tht^y 
do of animala or living amiittirra» iia timrh at bunt $%n in thtiir 
human figuroa. But Tumor dimirim tho nmnl i^nbibtioa 

of boauty in a fawn— th© utnm#t nmjtmly in an s''aglr ilitt ntim«t 
namity and innouuno© in a donkay -iiml yot rirvrr <lmwa tma 
bcmutiful or mmx jiretty human fat^o or form, I am mi inurh thu 
mom ©truck with thi© at prt»ont that I mm hi.® hard ineis tu do it 
iomotim©©— to paint tha landing of Frinra Hagiuita - iho fijamirig 
of tha Walhalla-or tho parting of UoftHMi and Juliot and it 
» 06 ma BO amaring to ma that ha ahmild \m abla to imint a fawn 
rightly, but not lu^ Italian girl-«iu«l a pig, but not a Hrmra Uagiuit 
™and a donkoy, but not a Clorman phih«ophor. I don*! know 
whan I Imvo boon mx antiroly pu^lml abml any thing Tvo |^it 
tlio toothac*-ho witli thinking ovrr it/' 

(7b I)n. CiiAMtiKg©,) *l| IHfiih . , , Of c*citir«i thci firat 

thing one hai to urgo on a young Hrinrtt k in thi« m in all othor 
matter©, that ha ahould think for hitiiBalf, Not, that in, lako up an 
opinion camloa«ly, and mainUin it jicwtividy, liwmiian it in hb, but 
tJaat ha should himaalf do tlm hard and |minful work of making the 
thought really hm own, and for himaolf tolling ita truth, A King m, 
of oouraa, axposdl to all kind© of offorta Ui diM^lw him ; thu intowt 
in obtaining hla approvsJI is so grmi that all m«n inrit for 

©y©r striving to blind him to the mofila of others and n^^omnmnd 
their own— Impartial teaching ii a thing a!iii«t lm|®€miblii In hk 
case. I am myieU rough and bold enough in goneml in what I «y, 
but I never would my so hard a thing of a living artbt in the 
Prince's hearing m I would my in the hiring of a imrmn of mmll 
power ; so that the honesteit men am in8ti®neod anti war|wi by bis 
rank, and the dishonest men put to thdr pimhm. Above 

^11, therefor©, let him be taught to mk of itonily, * i 
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Do I personally and for myself judge that it is so V You 
ggle, therefore, to get his mind to act as freely as possible, 
'ar as you have power, to let him admire a picture because 
□le; if possible, let him judge of it before knowing its 
[STever tell him whom a picture is by, till he has guessed ; 
in in the ordinary course of guidebook study. The study 
^ be made far more amusing as well as more useful by such 

ndly, a King is peculiarly exposed to delight in and en- 
as a means of Luxury or pride — to like it for its state 
r,. Therefore one of the chief results of your travels in 
at to be to convince the Prince of Wales that the ruin 
luntry, and nearly of all other countries which have ever 
bly ruined, has been in great part brought about by their 
iS of art applied in luxurious and proud office; — that 
Kings, Doges, and republics have risen and reigned by 
of life ; fallen and perished by luxury of life. Be assured 
he arts, followed in wantonness, and for show and state, 
;ht to destruction. . . .’’ 

forth, and so forth, with a “ thirdly '' and a 
at great length. Ruskin was always on the look 
opportunities of teaching; and took equal pains 
hoolmistress submitting a drawing-copy and with a 
a companion of the Heir- Apparent. Dr. Chambers 
, selected as physician to accompany the Prince of 
L a visit to Italy, where he was to pursue his studies 
months. He went to Rome, but owing to the out- 
war in Italy was immediately recalled. His late 
was thus spared this addition to those improving 
3f the Prince Consort, to which, as we now know, 
g Prince offered a policy of passive resistance.^ 

VIII 

idition to a voluminous correspondence, Ruskin 
hese years received many visitors and friends at 

he article on “ The Character of King Edward VII.” in the 
leviev), July 1910, 
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KUSKIN AND HIS FAHKVrs 


his home on Doiiinark Hill Yot it wiw mil hin hotno, 
oithor* Ho mm a man forty in and wiwi lU, i\u\ 

hoigUt of Ilia litorary ropniatitan But ho wna atill a ohiUl 
in tho housa of Iuh paronta, A w^iho fif nminunt was 
growing upon him» and priwntly horiuin* aliiomt in^ 
aupportablo; but though Euakiu tumfoH,Hod thin in b^tora 
to intiniato frionda, ho nuvor autlbrod iho b^aiit traou of 
irritation to appoar in bin ojwn rolationa with hin partmla* 
Mr, Frudorio Harrinon, with whoni» m a folluw^iuatdH^r at 
tho Working Mou*h UuHogin Iltoikin had hoorumi luiijuainlotl, 
was ofton at Dunniark Hill in ihono yoarn, nnd hiui thus 
doBoribod tho fathar and thu mmi 

** John James Iluskin, tho father^ rttrtoinly Ui nw ii man 

of raro fom^ of almraetor ; slirowJ, pmetitmb wilh ptirn 

idoak both in art and In life. With nnkmiidml triiat in lh«^ 
of hia son, ho folt dot^ply how miieli tho Itad yot !«* limrm. I 
heard tha father mk m Oxford tutiir if ho rsaihl nu% * put Jiihn In llio 
way of some soientiJSc stiidy of PoltUml hkorminy.* John!* t 

have hewd him cry mib * what talking V whnn John 

was off cm one of his ii}aginric.Hmt iiinnt«J!igil4o m Findar 

to tho sober Haoteb nmrejiant. . ♦ , Thrn« wort^ nioiiHmU wtmn the 
fathar saemod tho atrcmgtn’ in mmm\ broad ih* iiml indd cm 
And when John wm turniHl of forty* Uio faihor ^iitl nomp' 

thing of hti tutor, hia guide, hk imp{Mjrt. The roklitniB l^twwn 
John lluskin and hk {mrente worn among the mmi kmultfid lliings 
that dwell in my memory. , . . Thk man, well middle life, in 
all the renown of hb prineijm! worka, who, for a mire of y»r», Imd 
been one of the ehief forces in the lltoratur© of cmr cenlitry, cotiiitmtd 
to show an alraoet dbilddike docility towanb his faihw anti hii 
mother, reBpeotlng their oomplahiia and remonitranwi, ami gmriifttlly 
submitting to be oorreoted by thilr worldly wi«l«m awl kr^r 
enca. The oonsoiousnew of his own public mbaion and tim kaindk^ 
love and duty that he owed to hb wuld not Iw in 

a way more beautiful. One could almost itimgine ii wa« in thu spirit 
of the youthful Chrbt when he md to hb mother, * Wbt yo not that 
I must be about my Fatiber*« btwn^l * * 

^ ^^Memari©« of John Ruikln/* In F#k i, IHOCI 
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LOther, and of Ruskin’s ckarm, there is a vivid CHAP. 
Q in the letters of James Smetham. This earnest 
ich befriended by Riiskin, was a pupil at the 
Men's College; his first visit to Denmark Hill 
5) was an event in his life: — 

red there through the wintry weather and got in about 
I or two gossiping details will interest you before I give 
care for ; and so I will tell you that he has a large house 
e, and a valet and a footman and coachman, and grand 
iring with pictures, chiefly Turner’s, and that his father 
live with him, or he with them. . . . 
lother is a ruddy, dignified, richly-dressed old gentle- 
seventy-five, who knows Chamouni better than Camber- 
atly a good old lady, with the Ghnstian Treasury tossing 
be table. She puts ‘John* down and holds her own 
d flatly contradicts him ; and he receives all her opinions 
reverence and gentleness that is pleasant to witness. . . . 

.d lady was quaintly kind. ‘Has John showed this?’ 

►wed you the other ? ’ and to all her sudden injunctions 
3y waiting on me in a way to make one ashamed. ... I 
d reproduce a good impression of John for you, to give 
on of his ‘ perfect gentleness and lowlihood.’ 
tainly bursts out with a remark, and in a contradictious 
Jy because he believes it, with no air of dogmatism or 
3 is different at home from that which he is in a lecture 
xed audience, and there is a spiritual sweetness in the 
5:pression of his eyes, and in bowing to you, as in taking 
'if I heard aright) ‘ I drink to thee,’ ihe had a look that 
me, a look bordering on tearful. 

mt some time in this way. Unhanging a Turner from 
^ distant room, he brought it to the table and put it into 
bhen we talked ; then he went up into his study to fetch 
llustrative print or drawing ; in one case, a literal view 
i travelled fifty miles to make, in order to compare with 
And so he kept on gliding all over the house, hanging 
ing, and stopping a few minutes to talk. There would 
if I had not seen from the first moment that he hneiv 
lething embarrassing in the chivalrous, hovering way he 
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liad ; a« it wan, I fell, imich nlherwimi, tmiH’ a» frre nnd ojitni «.< j-tni 
in your lilllo Hliuiy, ... I wiis* in a m>rt ni all tlm way 

liomo ; nor luu» llio frfcj^runco, which, like tiw J utic s*uin»ot, 

' Dwnilii in hiwvon IwK th«i iii|{ht,‘ 
loft my ajiirit yet.” ' 

To none of hb friomlH or visilorn diti iltiskin j'ive ntiy iii- 
dicatuni of tho KuriHo of "llu» inliiuio whsIo of iitiii>.“* hoIihI 
iu Pnrtn'Ua, "in aiijing lh« »nmo thing« ovor lunl over 
to tho pooplo who oanuj to hoo our Tiinu)r.a.“ ’ 

Buoh, thon, tot hnvo boon doKtiribed in thh ahnjitor, 
and in tho ftvo proooding it, worn Unskin’s odeupatiims — 
writing, lecturing, drawing, tomthing—during tho years of 
tho lator volumes of Mtxlern Puhtfern. Ilia niuliifarioua 
aotivitioH and tho modloy of his iniorosta— -rofliKUed in th« 
very title of tho third volume, "Of Many Things *'- aro 
hit off in a lottor of apology to Mrs. Oarlyh*: — 

"Not that I havo not Imnu Imuy — and very busy, t««i. I have 
writUin, mneo May, good OtK) pages, hwl them rewritten, cut up, 
oorrontod, and got fairly ready fur press and am going to press witlt 
tho first of them on (limiwwdi'r i’iot Day; with a gri»at htn>o of 
disturbing tho I’uhlic I'cwin* in various direetimm. Alwi, I have 
projiarod ahmit thirty drawings for engravers this yi*ar, reiouehwi 
tho ongravitigs (generally the worst jiarl of the husiruHMt), mid ntched 
some on stool myself. In the course of the 600 jwgei I have had to 
make various remarks on Oertnan Metaphysics, on I’oolry, I'olilieiU 
Economy, Cookery, Musio, Clwdogy, Dress, Agriculture, HorticuUuro, 
and Navigation, all which suhjtnsts I have had to 'read up 'accord- 
ingly, and this takes time. Moreover, 1 Imve hod «iy class of work- 
men out skotching every week in tiro flnhis, during tho miuttner ; and 
havo boon studying Hpanish provorlw with my father’s |tartiwr, who 
oamo over from Siiain to see the great Exhibition. 1 have also d«. 
signed and drawn a window for tho Museum at Oxfonl ; and have 
every now and then hod to look over a pan-el of five or ai* new 
designs for fronts and backs to tho said Museum. During roy almvo 
mentioned studios of Horticulture I beeame di»»tisfirt with tb« 

^ LsU«r$of Jama 
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, Jnssieuan, and Everybody-elsiau arranffement of plants, CHAP. 

yiTTTT 

5 accordingly arranged a system of my own; and unbound 
nical book, and rebound it in brighter green, with all the 
'ough other, and backside foremost — so as to cut off the old 
lumerals; and am now printing my new arrangement in a 
.anner, on interleaved foolscap. I consider this arrangement 
ly great achievements of the year. My studies of political 
have induced me to think also that nobody knows anything 
lat, and I am at present engaged in an investigation, on 
ent principles, of the Natures of Money, Rent, and Taxes, in 
Lctform, which sometimes keeps me awake all night. My 
f German metaphysics have also induced me to think that 
lans don’t know anything about them ; and to engage in a 
nquiry into the meaning of Bunsen’s great sentence in the 
g of the second volume of Hijopolytus, about the Finite 
in of the Infinity ; which has given me some trouble. The 
' my studies of navigation necessitated me going to Deal to 
the Deal boats; and those of Geology to rearrange all my 
(and wash a good many, which, I am sorry to say, I found 
t). I have also several pupils, far and near, in the art of 
lion, an American young lady to direct in the study of land- 
Lnting, and a Yorkshire young lady to direct in the purchase 
rs — and various little bye things besides, 
b I am coming to see you.” 


UHAITKlt XX tv 

RUHKIN AND UOKHKTTI 

As iHHTnlmtNl wt ihai tiy 

With mty hy 

Twti UiWt^ris uf wil ni ibwii «4 *l,ay 

Am h»tig »|mrt 4 ««iwri 04 ; 

Whim ftill ih^ uigliti Ui^H|»n 4 lif ilm hr*st^^4% 

Ami all tlw tlarkliiin 
Nor cln*amfc hut ©auh ihm mslf^wiiip 
lly i»oh w»« m«l« by 

Cluiiiull thifaum Vimiii»'*|. 

The frioudalup iHitwaun llunkin luul lli*iwoiii b n oiiritui^ly 
iutoroiitiag upbmlu in thci |wr^aniil hbu>ry of 
and litaratura during tho nine^ooiith aoiiturj, It ilirown mo 
xnuoh light on Runkiu'ii ahiirmilor m t« ckiin a lirpiiniio 
ohaptor in Ium Imigraphy ; it iniikt^a muno o«iiinhuti«*n abo 
to tho oUn'ually vo^ctal qmrniitm, wliothor UkonoAi or tiidiko- 
noan bu tho bunt ground of ffiun«lMhi|n Thoro wii^ oinnigli of 
tho iflenL vellt^ ti idntik Iniiwoon liunkiii iiiid Ih^woili 

to inaku a friuiublTip pomiblo; oiunigh* Uhi, «f iliflVroiitio 
to add piquanoy to it; but nti^t tmough to givo 

and taka on oqual Umim to lond it pi^rniiiiwii^o. Htitkin 
hoped to bo oboyod ; lioiiiitti waa lumUMtoniiKl to diuiiiirntw. 
To oithor of tho two, a man with tho gifiiiuM for friiuitkliip 
might apply tho wordi of iJr. Johimtni in tho fumoiii mm- 
YetBation; ’'Sir, I am not Maying that foii tHiuld litis in a 
friandBbip with a mait from whom you ditTur; I am only 
Baying that / oouhl*' 


I 

RuMkin'M first aoquaintim0o with iloi^tti wm a ri^ult 

of tho championship of th© Pro-ItaphaoIitM, rnooufikdl in 

an aarlior chapter (XIV,)* Dom^tlo oaus« had hmken tha 

m 
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tip witli Millais, and the rupture seems to have made 
. the more anxious to cultivate Rossetti, whom he 
id as the intellectual leader of the Pre-Raphaelite 
lent. Ruskin had already done the painter a useful 
by commending his work to MUracken, who there- 
)ought the water-colour (now at Oxford) of '' Dante 
g an angel in memory of Beatrice/' This led to 
I's personal acquaintance with Rossetti, as appears 
^ letter of the latter to Madox Brown, dated April 
4:— 

Uracken of course sent my drawing to Ruskin, who the other 
3te me an incredible letter about it, remaining mine respect- 
!), and wanting to call. I of course stroked him down in my 
and yesterday he called. His manner was more agreeable 

had always expected. ... He seems in a mood to make my 
1 

igain, a month later, to the same correspondent: 
is has written to me that Gambart wants me to paint 
ling, so I imagine Ruskin is beginning to bear fruit." 
ate of the following letter from Ruskin is that at 
his wife had left him ; Rossetti’s father had recently 


ENMARK Hill, May 2. — You must have been surprised and 
my not having written to you before — but you may perhaps 
have heard, or at all events will soon hear, that I have had 
.pon my mind during the last week, and have been unable to 
bo my daily duties — of which one of the most urgent would at 
time have been that of expressing to you my sympathy on 
asion of your late loss, I should be sincerely obHged to you 
vould sometimes write to me (as I shall not, I fear, be able to 
before I leave town), telling me how you are, and what you 
ig and thinking of. I am truly anxious that no sorrow — still 
due distrust of yourself — may interfere with the exercise of 
ry noble powers, and I should deem it a great privilege if you 
sometimes allow me to have fellowship in your thoughts and 
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sympathy with your purponoH* I havo onloreil my htiijk^olh^r to atnul 
you copioB of all that I havo written (ihtatgh I kuow xMd t»f what \ms 
it can pcmnibly ho ttj y(ni) ; and if ytut will in having bo grata 

an advautaga ovur iim as to give nm a Uttb dmwiiig in -»as 

(HaucuH ga,va his goldon arms for Idonusl's hra/.an otias I ahull hold 
it ono of my moat pnanous |KmHa«Kicius ; hut this, plmisti do a 

drawing for mo ti« f(»r Mr. Uoycoj for fifUsm gidntms. Thus I shall 
havo two drawings instoiul of cmo. And dtt thvtn at your ploasuro 
of whatovor suhjocta you liko, I sond tho pim? of tupat t»f whirh I 
Hpaku, by parouls-doUvory company, this aftonicKm. U is not a Ihm 
pioco, but 1 think you will havu pkmsuro in soumlinum kiting ytatr 
oyo roab upon it. I know no c5<dour« pimmwing its pficuliar char^ 
actor, and a uutguifying glass used to ita purpk tmirf^iiuiy will 
show wonderful tilings in it. , . 

RuBkin tliun wont abroad, and wroto m fulluwH to Hoimolti : - 

‘‘Qjsnbva, June 4,— litiimOTTl,— I Imvn just arraUdicd 
out the Mr. in tho above address and hojm you will imm it out in your 
answer to mo this time, We will not gn m Mr.ung each other. . . . 
I know that, so far from heing «mvious of tlnun, you urn tliormighly 
happy in thoir snccoas ; hut yet ymi fmd that thoro k iw niiich in you 
as in thorn, and you havo a kind of gimwing jmiii at ma standing 
side hy Hide with thorn. You fmd as if it wore not worth whik now 
to bring out your modern aubjook, m Hunt hau ilonn hk firstJ Now, 
as to the original suggestion of the |Hiwor which Umrti k in mmi&m 
life if honestly treated, I firmly Imliovti Umt, Uj wlionwoevisr it i»i 
reality may belong mjmimiy af iinm^ it liolongs In all three of you 
equally in viyld of pomemim. I think that you, Hunt, and Miltaw, 
would, ovary on© of you, imv© made the dim'overy, witlumt 
or BUggestion from the other. One might make it quicker or ali^wer 

^ Bossefctrs suhjeefc of modern of iomewlmt almikr Imringi/* 
life was ‘Hh© piotiir© ©alkd Holman Hunt, howtritr, atniiigly 

‘ Found/ wliioh work,” says Mr. eomlmtml tho augg^tlon tl»t hm 
W. M. Xlossetfci, “ h© was now in« pioturo of The Awakemidi Ckn- 
olinod to lay aside on th© ground seknem** was imtki|«t«d in 
that Hunt, in his pieture ^ Th© by the ckaign of ** Fcmnd ** j mo 
A wakened Oonsokno© ^ (begun and his PmJinphmlUmm md 

finished at a date later than liajdxadiU lirdhm^hmd^ 10^ vaL 
th© beginning of * Found '), Imd il. pp. i%g mq. 
been treating a modem subject 
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ler, and I suppose ttat, actually, you were the first who 
at it would have been impossible for men of such eyes and 
Vlillais and Hunt to walk the streets of London, or watch 
that pass each day, and not to discover also what there 
m to be shown and painted. 

for your subjects. I like the two first — the ^ Found,' 
Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon's House' — ex- 
the latter, however, much the best, partly because I have 
b great dread of subjects altogether painful, and I can be 
thinking of Mary Magdalene, but am merely in pain while 
the other subject. The first also is a dreadfally difficult 
! can imagine you half killing yourself in trying to get at 
^ant, in vain. . . . 

cerely trust that your best anticipations with respect to 
. may be fulfilled." 

pil " ’was Miss Siddal, afterwards Rossetti's wife, and 
eturn Ruskin set about, if not making Rossetti's 
at any rate relieving him and her from finan- 
.ety. This matter is referred to in the following 

tedy 1854-55.) “Deae Rossetti, — I daresay you do not 
to answer my somewhat blunt question in my last letter ; 
newhat too brief in putting it; I was tmwell, and could 
at length. My motive in asking you was simply that I 
now how best to act for you, and what to propose about 
4iss S[iddal] to Wales or Jersey, or anywhere else that 
t in some way be disagreeable to you; and also because 
t that the whole thing mi^t perhaps be much better 
in another way, and your own powers of art more healthily 
, and your own life made happier. 

.resay our letters may now cross ; but it does not matter, 
ever may be the contents of yours, I am sure there will 
cling apparent in it, and that will be a dislike of putting 
under obligation to any one in carrying out any main 
d your life. I think it weU, therefore, to tell you some- 
nt myself, and what you really ought to feel about me in 
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m HUSKIN ON HIMSELF 

** You ooimtiuitly ht'ttr ti gnmt timny Aityifig I sun vrry 

bad, and iiurlmjm ym liavn Imisn ynuriialf !al*dy in think 

in© vary goad. I am uinthor th© ont* imr tlm «»tlipr« I am vary 
aalf-indulgant, vary itrtnul, vary olmtiimti', md ; mi 

th© athar Hida, I am vary uprighfc*--naar}y m jtiit m I it 

is |K)ssihIu for man to bt^ in ihin witrld aiiwdingly hnisl of iimking 
p©(^plo Imppy, and dovotiHlly nivarant h» all trim maiital ur mnral 
powar. I imvur hatmywl a truat^ Hriavar wilfully ilid an unkind 
thing— and nav«r, in littl© «»r largo nmttiw* <b|iramat«Hl suintlmr that 
I miglit raise mymdf. I ladiov© I onrt^ Imd m Wiirm m 

most iHHJplo; but partly frtim evil tdmneu, am! |mrtly from fi*oli8h 
niispladng of thorn, ihny hava got tumhhd down mnd hnikmi to 
piaeas. It is a vary groiit, in th© long^run ibn gimlwt, miiiCisnuna 
of my Ufa that» on tba whula, my rakiions^ wnmimi and mt forth, 
aro parsons witli whom I (mn havo no iyiii|mthy, and Umt airtHim' 
fltanoee have always somehow or another kept nm out of tha m%y of 
th© peoplo of whom I could have mado friandn. H«s that f Imvo no 
friendships, and no lovaa, 

** Now you know the In^t and wor^ of ma ; and you may rely 
upon it it is tha truth. If you hmr {iiwtpla my I am ult^frly hard 
and cold, doptmd nim\ it it is untrue. Ilnnigh I have no friend 
ships and no loves, I cannot road tlio epitaph <d thn Hj«artaiia at 
Tharmopyki with a steady voico to the tmd * and thorn m an tdd 
glovo in ono of my drawers that has lain ih^tv iiightwn yimr^, 
which is worth somathirtg to mo yot. If, on the other hand, you 
ovor fool disposod to think mo particnikrly gfKMl, ymi will \m ju^t m 
wrong as most puoplo aro on the other side. My ph’W^ures m in 
seeing, thinking, reading, and making fsiople happy (if t ran, mth 
slstently with my own comfort). And 1 faA# ihm^ pl«aureii. And 
I Buppos©, if my ploosuros worn in smoking, Imiting, dicing, and 
giving pain, I should kka ikfme plMJiurc^. H awms In tm tliat cum 
man is made ono way, and one anofclmiw.the m»i«ure of effiirt md 
self -denial can never ho known, ti:soapt by mck mnmimm t«i ll^lf. 
Mine is small enough. 

‘‘But, besides taking plaosure thus when$ I happn to And It^ I 
have a theory of life which it ioems to mo Imp^iblt m a rational 
being to be altogether without— namely, that we aro all ttiil into 
the world to be of such use to mah other m wo mxi, md idici 
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ular use is likely to ke in the things that I know some- 
nt — that is to say, in matters connected with painting. 

3 then it stands. It seems to me that, amongst all the 
[ know, you on the whole have the greatest genius, and 
ar to me also to be — as far as I can make out — a very 
of person. I see that you are unhappy, and that you 
g out your genius as you should. It seems to me then 
r and necessary thing, if I can, to make you more happy, 
I should be more really useful in enabling you to paint 
ind keep your room in order than in any other way. If 
ecessary for me to deny myself, or to make any mighty 
0 do this, of course it might to you be a subject of grati- 
b question if you should accept it or not. But, as I don’t 
) have any other objects in life, and as I have a comfortable 
all I want in it (and more), it seems to me just as natural 
iry to be of use to you as that I should offer you a cup of 
jaw you were thirsty, and there was plenty in the teapot, 

, got all I wanted. 

a not going to make you any offer till you tell me, if you 
g to do so, what your wishes and circumstances really are. 
leant was to ask if an agreement to paint for me regularly, 
certain value, would put you more at your ease ; but I will 
into more particulars at present, for I hardly know, till 
itled some business with my father, what my circumstances 
. . . , Meantime I hope this letter wiU put you more at 
, and that you will believe me always affectionately yours. 

thing, by-the-bye, I hope you will not permit even for a 
:o slide into your head. That anything I am doing for 
or for anybody, is in any wise an endeavour to regain 
,n public opinion . I am what I always was ; I am doing 
Iways proposed to do, and what I have been hindered by 
circumstances from doing hitherto; and the only tempta- 
h is brought upon me by calumny is, not to fawn for public 
at to give up trying to do the public any good, and enjoy 
isanthropically. I forgot to say also that I really do covet 
dngs as much as I covet Turner’s ; only it is useless self- 
e to buy Turner’s, and useful self-indulgence to buy yours. 
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Only I won't hnvi' timm nftor tlu'y hsivn (wn Uwn ntiw tiimin 

rnlilietl ontiroly out, roiiH'mlH^r Uu»t," 

Thu arruiigunusnt ultimatuly jniwlu fur Uu,i.s«»iii‘H iHuu’fit wns 
that Rimkiu “undorUuik lo buy, if lui hnj)[H'»i«’ii lu Ukts it, 
whatovisr KunHutti {irmltjci'il, hL n rniigu of jiriuos. such oa 
tho lattor would huvo iiKkotl frum uuy oihor {lurchiisiT, utul 
up to a oortaiu iiuuitumu of oxjH'tuUturu «<» hi« t<w» p«rt. 
If ho did not roliah a work, HuksoIU o«uUd otlhr it to imy 
ono olso." '* I cannot inmj(ii»o,“ anya Mr. W. M. Hoasotti, 
"any armngomont moro cimvoniotil to my bruihor, who 
thus Boourod a mvfo markol for lu« {Mirformanoua, and 
could oven roly upon not being Umaod to do on iho nail, 
work for which ho rocoivod puyimmt in wlndo nr in purl.'' 

Towards Miss Siddal, callwl hhnu or, Jti«»ro familiarly, 
"Ouggum’' Viy Roasotti and his oirclo, otnl " Ida" by Huskin 
(who took tho name no tloubi from Tonnyson'a {‘rinerm), 
ho showed tho same oonsidorato gonortisiiy. Sim had 
boon down to spend a day with liusktn ami his paronu at 
Denmark Hill. *' All tho Huskins." wrote liiniimlii to Madox 
Brown (April 111, IHaro, " wort* nmst delightoil with tluggnm. 
John Huskin said slu! was a noblo, glorious oroaturo, and 
his father said, by hor look and manner, «b« nught havo 
boon a Oountoss." Miss Hiildal also was a dmigtmr, lUtd 
Ruskin was greatly struck with hor talent. H« arrangcnl to 
settle on hor an annual sum of £150, “taking in oxohaiigo 
hor various works up to that value and retaining them, or 
(if preferred) soiling some of them, and hamling over to hor 
any extra prooeeds.” 


n 

The ao(iuaintanoo between Huskin and Roasotti soon 
passed into a friendship-^of sinoere affootion, it would ttmm, 
on both sides. Ruskin was ten years Eousetfci'a senior ; the 
one was thirty-five, the other twenty-five, when they mot. 
But though Ruskin was the patron and the elder of the two, 
they associated for several years on the terms of e«y ©qudiity 

' W. M, Ro»86tli’« DmU OoWei HmMi, vol. 1. 1 », 11^. 
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l 1 to real friendship. Letters both to Rossetti and to 
ddal (then in very delicate health) show how careful 
had been to make light of the financial assistance, 
e, he said, only to please himself; Rossetti need feel 
3 sense of obligation than in accepting a cup of tea,” 
iS Siddal was to “be so good as to consider herself as 
iful tree or a bit of a Gothic cathedral/' which he was 
-o preserve for merely selfish reasons : — 

D. G. Rossetti.) Friday. . . . Now about yourself and 
ings. I ana not more sure of anything in this world (and 
ery positive about a great many things) than that the 
r man can do is that which he can do without effort. All 
[ work — singing, painting, dancing, speaking — is the easy 
long and painful practice. Immediate effort always leads 
king, blotching, posturing, mouthing. If you send me a 
n which you try to do your best, you may depend upon it 
le beneath your proper mark of power, and will disappoint 
you make a careless couple of sketches, with bright and 
ur in them, you are sure to do what will please me. If 
to do more, you may depend upon it I shall say ‘Thank 
nothing,’ very gruffly and sulkily. I don’t say this in 
itest degree out of delicacy, to keep you from giving me 
h time. If I really liked the laboured sketch better, I 
bke it at once. I tell you the plain truth — and I always 
same to Turner — ‘If you will do me a drawing in three 
shall be obliged to you; but if you take three months to 
aay put it behind the fire when it is done.’ And I should 
d precisely the same thing to Tintoret, or any other very 
n. . . .” 

Miss Siddal.) . . . “ The world is an odd world. People 
) thing of taking my time from me every day of my life 
s to me life, money, power, all in all). They take that, 
thanks, for no need, for the most trivial purposes, and 
ave me lose a whole day to leave a card with their foot- 
id you, for life’s sake, will not take that for which I have 
-you are too proud. You would not be too proud to let 
or friend give up some of her time, if you needed it, to 
y you and take care of you. What is the difference 
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m MiBH smihM.y^ 

between their giving time and wiitchfuln^w iind my giving iurh 
liolp an I eani 

**Fnrlm{m 1 have mid t«ni mneh uf rny lAwh u-^ il«* ihw ftir 
Hoaaatti^a mkn* Hut, if yau f|f» mil rlssM«» If* tm bnlfwl f«ir hii 
Hake, cnnaiciar sUmi that the plain fmni i.t itmi I think yi*n 
have gnniun]; that I dan't think Ihnm in intirh gsmiius it# llm w#»rlil ; 
and I want in keep what them i% in it. hmvm having, I 
onougli ftjr all iia piirpnaffa. t^llurly irwjariivr «*f fen!- 

ingH nr nty own, 1 ahtndd aimply dn what I dn* if I m I 

ahould try ki mvn a Imutifnl tmn from lanng rut d^fwn, nr m bit 
of a (latliic oathmlriU whn«$ strength w« Idling, {f y«m wntdd 
bo so gc:K>d as to t^maidnr ymirwlf m a pier® nf wmal 8»r Oathk 
for a few monlha* 1 abowW \m gratofu! U> y«»m . . , 

*Mf you would mud im a littlo sign«t prnmtae * I will \m 
good “by HamaiUi I should Im gratoful; y«.»ii ran'i |»i*fs*ibly tiblign 
me in any alhar way at {wwnt; ymi wuidd mdy vet inii if you 
sent im ih© \mt drawing that over wm mnui/* 

(2*0 HiKEY AuLiVKOj MJh)-- **I am g^ung i« btirdni you ^titt 
with some other ourm cm the subjwt of Pro IkjdiatdiiisfiH of whkh 
you have already had indnful ihcmghto «m«#ugh. 

have not asked RoamdU for {mrniimiim !*♦ toll ytm (but I 
am sure 1 only do botli him and you jusiiw in aj^tuming ^wrh 
permimion) that one of the ehtof Iiindramma t#i hk progrt?» in 
art has been hi« sorrow at the slat# of hmlih «f the yming girl, 
some of wlmse work I almwod you. I fmr ihm aorrow will mmn 
bo sealed—and with what nffiicit Ujam bim^ I ransiol toll ; I mm 
that his attaehmaafe to her ii very dwji^ but how far h« k pr#’ 
pared for the loss 1 know not, . . . 

*‘8h© oannot go almut to wm Unnp mui*b. \m% I ihouhl \m 
very glad if you would get her a liidging at Q%hf4 tm a lillln 
while and examine hor-mnd diroat hor how to maiimito hirsalf--- 
then sanding her to the plao© you think Bho will }m abkt 

I have no doubt, to pay toe two imunda a w®ik, I antwnr in hwto, 
doubting not that when I have toown your feitor to Ik^lU hi 
will be able to p©.rsuade her to give up the Jtr^y |ikn-->but «h« 
cannot move for some days yet I will hi you know wh« to 
get the rooms for her. She k the daughtor of m mtohniaksr. 
Rossetti first got her to sit to Um for Wi h%htr tmmh fae«, 
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found out her talent for drawing, taught her, and got CHAP, 
bo her, and now she is dying unless the rest and change 
ian save her. She is five-and-twenty.” 

prescription was a winter abroad, and Ruskin gave 
neans of going. 

-ossetti the obligations conferred by Euskin did not 
javily. ‘‘ I had no idea,” he once wrote to Madox 
'that you were so monumental a character as to 
banker — a dangerous discovery!”^ The Ruskin 
s also used, and sooner or later — generally later — 
gave good value in drawings for consideration re- 
Ruskin did not hold Rossetti too closely to the 
though he did indeed object on one occasion when 
offered funds for a sketching-tour in Wales and 
assumed that the offer would equally hold for a trip 
The arrangement with Ruskin relieved Rossetti 
iary anxieties, but did not enslave his art. He 
the terms the more gladly, because gratitude was 
lied both by respect for Ruskin's genius and by 
dng for the man. " He is the best friend I ever 
wrote in one of his Family Letters^ (1855); and 
to William Allingham in the same year : I have 
valued friend than he, and shall have much to say 
^ For Euskin as a man and as a man of letters 
had,” says Mr. Hall Caine, “ a profound admiration, 
jht the prose of much of Modern Painters among 
I in the language, and he used to say that Ruskiff s 
ing in private life was often as vivid and im- 
4 por one thing, Ruskin talked Rossetti into 
LOUS co-operation at the Working Men's College. 

” wrote Rossetti to Allingham (November 1864), 

5t liberally undertaken a drawing-class, which he 
very Thursday evening, and he and I had a long 
liout plans for teaching. He is most enthusiastic 

7 ,, Bossetti, and Fre- * ‘^Some Personal Memories, 
n, p. 102. in the Daily NeivSy Peb. 3, 1900. 

i. p. 137. See also Mr. Hall Caine’s My Storys 

f of H. G. Rossetti to JV. p. 120. 
p. 139. 
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jp. about it, and has so infoctod me that I think of offering an 
evening weekly for the same purpose/'^ At the College, 
then, as often at Denmark Hill or in Rossetti's studio, lie 
and Ruskin met— painting together, taking counsel on art 
and poetry, discussing books and men and policies. The 
letters of each of the men draw an equally pleasant picture 
of their friendship. Ruskin assumed the position of critic 
and mentor — suggesting subjects, pointing out defects, 
deploring the painter’s incessant retouchings. Rossetti, 
on his side, accepted all this for a while in good part, 
especially as he took his own way, nevertheless ; and 
Ruskin, here as always in private intercourse, was as ready 
to learn as to teach. He begs Rossetti’s assistance in selec- 
tion of colours ; he asks to be allowed to come and see 
him paint. Mr. A. P. Elmslie, who was a student at the 
Working Men’s College in 1856, has given an anecdote 
which illustrates the friendly relations of the two art- 
teachers there, Rossetti walked round Ruskin’s class-room 
one evening, when the latter was absent. ‘'How’s this ? ” 
he said; “nothing but blue studies — can’t any of you sec 
any colour but blue ? ” “ It was by Mr. Ruskin’s directions,” 
one of the students answered. “Well, where do you get 
all this Prussian blue from?” asked Rossetti; and then, 
opening a cupboard, “Well, I declare, here’s a packet with 
several dozen cakes of this fearful colour. Oh, I can’t allow 
it; Mr. Ruskin will spoil everybody’s eye for colour — I shall 
confiscate the whole lot ; I must do it, in the interests of 
his and my pupils. You must tell him that I’ve taken 
them all away.” When a few evenings later Ruskin was 
told what had happened, he “burst into one of those 
boisterous laughs in which he indulged whenever anything 
very much amused him.” ^ Ruskin’s criticisms of Rossetti’s 
methods were conveyed in much the same vein of mock- 
heroics. His letters of reproof and remonstrance are enter- 
taming, and should be read with an understanding of the 

^ ^ W. Allinghcm, -p. Working Men^s College, 18^4^-1904, 

^ Mmwriah of Bdwwrd Bume- edited by the Bev. J. Llewelyn 
Jmm, voL i. p, 192. See also Mr. Davies. 

Stop’s p. 44, in The 
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anter in which the friends were indulging,^ and of 
il affection with which Ruskin seasoned his familiar 
skin said that he must decline to take drawings 
ley have been more than nine times entirely 
ut.” ''You are a conceited monkey/' he wrote, 

; your pictures right when I tell you positively 
wrong. What do you know about the matter, 
like to know ? " Ruskin appears not to have pre- 
ossetti's letters to himself, but letters to other 
dents suggest the kind of way in which Rossetti 
dn back. Ruskin was for diligence and concentra- 
te that end proposed to throw Rossetti into prison : 
have the cell made nice, airy, cheery, and tidy, 
1 get on with your work gloriously." That was all 
but Ruskin himself had allowed ten years to inter- 
^een successive volumes of Modern Painters, " who, 
Q," wrote Rossetti, "will be old masters before the 
mded." ^ Their views on many subjects differed, 
etti, we may be sure, never feigned acquiescence. 
5S he was frankly bored ; as with the first chapter 
'his Last, when it appeared in the Cornliill: "who 
d it," he wrote to Allingham, "or anything about 
1 ? " "Ruskin I saw the other day," he says again, 
ihed into, he talked such awful rubbish ; but he is 
I chap, too, and as soon as he was gone I wrote my 
) him." ^ 

ssetti the poet as to Rossetti the painter, the friend- 
itimulating and helpful. Rossetti had shown Ruskin 
[ations from the Italian. Ruskin greatly admired 
L gave the money-guarantee which seems to have 
tired to secure their publication.^ In 1856 Rossetti 
lished in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
den of Nineveh." Ruskin had no inkling of the 
p, and wrote to Rossetti "wild to know the author" 

. 0. Benson, in his mono- ^ Letters to W. Allingham, pp. 

lossetti, p. 32, seems to 228, 269. 

lat to miss this point. ^ See Messrs. Smith, Elder 

Rossetti: Family Letters ^ and Co.’s letter in Rossetti Papers, 
mr, vol. ii. p. 139. p. 437. 
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of BO glorious*’ a pnonu Tho is u»Ul in a loltor to 

Allinghairi. Bj~tho4)yo, it mm lluf^kin iiuMto iius {dt^r 
that lino in 7V#f’ lUrnHal Ihunt^tE I liad novor lut^unt to 
show him any of my vorsifyings, but hv wrt4ti to ino tnm 
day tusking if I know tho nulhor of Xhir^rh and ronld 
introduoo him—boing nnilly ignorant, m { found — ku 
that Lho floBli waa winik, Imhusl, I do not kutnv tliat it 
will not ond in avolmno of ndmu ono of thoso tluys/' ^ It 
appoars that lloasotti slmwud Huskin u!l hm thon 

writton, and askod him to stibrnit omi or tU.Uor of thorn tti 
Thaokoray for tho VtrrnhUl:--- 

“D^ah llosiETTi,— 1 havo n*ad and nmrly nil lli« fillipr 

pooma, with groat mm and with grant ndminilino. In many of 
tho highest qualitloi thoy am onlimly gnmL Iliit I ahmild Im 
aorry if you laid thorn boforn tho piddiit nnlindy in Itndr promnU 
fttato. I do not think Jenny would 1«! luidrml^M^l hut by ft5W| 
and oven of thoao fow tho majority would \m offs^mled by tho 
mode of troatinent. Tho ohanudor of tho himmdl hi Um 

doubtful. Ho aoema, ovcni to mo, anonmlrnm. Hit n’Moni und 
foda ontirdy like a wiao and ju^t man yot k ««Taaioiially drunk 
and brutiil; no affoetion for tho gir! i^Imwa itarlf Id^ Um»wing 
tho money into her hair in tlimutinly ho i« allog^tlmr a dw 
orderly poraom Tho right fooling h unnatund in him, and %hm 
not thoroforo truly b)uch ns. 1 doidt mimn that an ©istiroly right* 
minded person never koepa a rnistrt^im: Imt, if ho dc«et, ho dtlier 
loves her— or, not loving her, would blaiim him^fdf, and b© 
struck for hinisdf no low than fur Imr, 1« iuah a iiif»rali^ing fib 
My ddef reason far not sending it to Tlw?komy la thb dlteurtb 
auca and too great boklnwi for eommem roa<lori. liui dm% b 
many of its verses it m unmolodbus and inoompltitii. « Fail * dim 
not rhyme to ‘Bello,* nor ‘Jenny* to ‘guincta.* You ean write 
perfect versos if you ohoosa, and should new wrila imjmrtefc 
ones. None of thoio objeetioni apply to tha Naeium, If ym will 
allow m© to copy and send that hiitoad of tho Jmny, I will do it 
instantly. Many pieces in it aro timgnlfieenfej-^aiid tlioni k hardly 
one harsh line. . . . 


^ liomiiii Pni-mrif p* IM# 
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I ■will take The Portrait if you like it better. Only you 
mob the two first stanzas. The ^ there is not any differ- 
n’t do.” 

gard to these criticisms, Mr. W. M. Rossetti remarks 
skin '‘had misapprehended the relation which the 
itends to represent.” His objection to rhyming 
to “guinea” was (properly, as many may think) 
; that to “ fail ” and “ Belle ” was accepted ; so 
Liskin's criticisms of The Portrait: the words to 
e objected did not appear in the poem, as published, 
) whole of it was revised. It was Rossetti who 
Ruskin to a proper appreciation of Browning, 
bding Men and Women^ and with it some of the 
orks which he didn't know before, Ruskin declared 
belliously,” wrote Rossetti, “ to be a mass of comm- 
and compelled me to sit down before him and lay 
r one whole night; the result of which was that 
me next morning a bulky letter to be forwarded to 
rich I trust he told him he was the greatest man 
lakespeare I ” ^ He did not quite do that, but ho 
)wning, as we have heard, that Mrs. Browning had 
“ the greatest poem in the English language.” 
was hardly less rapturous than his friend over 
Leigh. “An astounding work," he wrote of it; 
ir that St. Francis and Poverty do not wed in these 
St, James' Church, with rows of portrait figures 
r side, and the corners neatly finished with angels, 
that if a blind man were to enter the room this 
and talk to me for some hours, I should, with the 
mtions, be in danger of twigging his blindness before 
t moment came . . . ; yet with all this knowledge 
elt somethirig like a bug ever since reading Awrora 
Oh, the wonder of it ! ” ^ Qf the poems of Rossetti's 
hristina, Ruskin was severely critical, when they 
t submitted to him in manuscript : — 

t G. Rossetti.) “Jaw. 24, 1861. — I sate up till late last 
ding poems. They are full of beauty and power. But no 
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rs of Bossctti to Wi Allingham, p. 163, 


^ Ibid., p. 189t 


floo iu)HSF/rri in chkynf. walk 

ptiljlinher— “I tun dimply grit^vcni to k«c*w wrmld Ihtnn, 

HO full aro thoy of quiiintorKiir^ luul Irrr;||iikir 

(intrucl lin'd tn iny grnit r<*grrf* In ili* vhwl In* ij»k‘ridg*») 

h the eahuiuty of IllmliTIl Ttio lhi» ihr$n-,S 

tlio ihn \vlu»lo of S|H[ni^i?r, MsU«n, Kmt#^ williis*nl 

tiiking a mngUi linniw or vi«4aUtig n*iiiiw«o nir f«r tnrirn; y^ur 
ftiHlor hIiouIcI ascoreim? liormdf in Iho gim^rral of 

ujitil nha mn write ita the |»til»!ie !ik^^ Thon if ®lie j^nln in her 
anti paaHinn all will kTome prerioun. Ilni fdte mmi 
have tho Form firiiit. AH ho'o to yon iiml rtn'erenl lovp Ui Ida/' 

lloB.sulU Btnit nri llFm luttnr lo hin lifoihor " with vt^ry 
ro|^n’cl,---numt HanacUw» I think. I hiivo t«4il him iiomidhitig 
of thomn^t in my annwor*** * Wlnii tlu^ wrro piihliHhoil, 
liowuvar--whothar with c^r wnlliuut roviiiipin I ranmit tnll— 
lluBkin prunounood thorn ** vury* vt?ry 

in 

ThuB, thou, wn may jiietum tho two frinmlfi 
Bomutiiium iigruuing, mmmlimoH HKitHnivg to tiillor. Uisukim 
whot llumgjh not prim, wiw m>i Ihiliianiiim foniiti n good i|i?id 
to put up with, ami ohhhn in th«^ irroHjM^iifiiUo %raya of 
lluBHuLti aud hm fiamnHs Hit hivod ihoin an llioy woro, hiit 
wiahod thoy could ho hotior, iimi tlo m ho- hadi^ iliotm ** U 
you wmuld da what I mini!* hu wTotii. *' it wsnsiil Im miioii 
aanioi’*’; thoy wore** absurd croaiunm/* Insihuf tlsnn, ami m 
for lluHHOtU'i room«, the** ItLlor** of iliom was rlbropuimWt?., 
Yet, Qurioualy ©nough, afUtr thn cloaih af wifo, whon 

ho Bot up house iu Ohoytiti Walk in ii piittimwliip whsali 
already wm to include Swinbunm imtl tloorgu Morinlith, 
Euskiu propoBod hiinidlf m aaothor loimnl. Forlm|» \m did 
not mean tho offer ¥ory sorimmly ; at any riilo nolliirtg mum 
of tho proposal— which won fortunala, we nmy 1^^ iisre, far all 
partioa, Meredith has given a olmraoioriniici piotum af ilio 
domoatio mterior. Ho drove mm to Choliim la irapcicrl the 
apartments, which he had irrei|am»ibly agrowi to woitpy, 

ft Mmmiii: Uk Family * Fm» n kfe|#r af titlle Mr«# 
mth a Mmmff vol IL p. lii, Jdha ilrnen^ 
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past noon. Rossetti had not yet risen, though it CHAP, 
exquisite day. On the breakfast table on a huge 
;ed five thick slabs of bacon, upon which five rigid 
L slowly bled to death. Presently Rossetti appeared 
essing-gown with slippers down at heel, and devoured 
.St like an ogre."' This decided Mr. Meredith. He 
. quarter's rent in advance, and remained in his own 
. Ruskin, who was a delicate liver, would have 
3 same, except that he might have tried to reform 
smian master of the house. Rossetti, moreover, had 
.c taste in live stock. Now, Ruskin was also fond of 
; of cats, one may suppose, because they are domestic, 
because they are obedient, of sheep because they 
:le. There is a quaint entry in one of his later 
oting his pleasure in giving orders that a sheep was 
owed a free run over the Brantwood grounds. But a 
p is one thing. Rossetti's animal friends at Chelsea 
owls, rabbits, dormice, hedgehogs, a woodchuck, a 
a kangaroo, wallabies, a deer, armadillos, a raccoon, a 
parrot, chameleons, lizards, salamanders, a laughing 
a zebu, a succession of wombats, and at one time, 

3, a bull. Ruskin, who was an occasional visitor, 

JQ been devoutly thankful that he had not exchanged 
3ful amenities of Denmark Hill for the menage and 
ie of his friend. 

itti had married Miss Siddal in May 1860, and 
)resently sent his congratulations : — 

MAKK Hill, Se;pt. L — This is the first letter I have written 
return, I specially wished to congratulate you and Ida 
f mouth rather than by letter ; but I could not get your 
3 Chatham Place yesterday. Please let me come and see 
)n as you can, and believe in my sincere affection and most 
od wishes for you both. — Ever affectionately yours, 

“ J. Ruskin. 

trying to get into a methodical way of writing letters ; but 
ad written this, it looked so very methodical that I must 
isorderly postscript. I looked over all the book of sketches 
m Place yesterday. I think Ida should be very happy to 
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i0o lunv iiiudi filter*’ fully, mnl l^iulr^rly y*»tt «lmw 

Nvluu\ you am tlrtiwini*; hrr whru y«»ti ilr^iw Afayl««iy rW. Hlti» 
ourna yon of all y«»ur wur^tt wln^n yois only hn%k hrr.** 

A litUo rift, witluu iho liilit iip}n*arH in n loilor wliioh in 
imdatod but appcarii In in 

‘*I)KAn Rcm?4rm»'--Tlmnk you for your kiiul !rii«r. I «|!iiita 
undorBUuici your wiiyn tim\ way «*f ulkin^. , , . 

“ liut w’lmt I fio fistd ymi k limit m'lihriiil irilotirlifig 

it ytm nm in littlo thingji Imintualty mAthh ■• lldnkiog only i»f ivlml 
you liko to lio, or don*t liko ; not of wfml w«ul4 Im? ktniL Wlmr© 
your afToKtionH am ain>ngly ttuirliwl I iliis woiikl noi hm m% 

~but it k not you alioiilil rtirr iinu*li f«*r un\ ni# mt 

auldom. I wkh lihm and you liks^d nm > pHi m\ a 

drwalng^gown and run in for a inirinlo rallirr Itwn m»t ttm , or 
paint on a pkturo in an unaigliily nu%%^\ miWr llian not a$nii» tn^ 
when I mm ilL But yim c*aii*t rnnkr yoiirti4v^-» libo and ynti 
would only like mo km if ym tfbd, A-» long m I lit© in tlm way 
I do lioroi you ean’t of oourMt know mv riglilly. 

**I am mliovod thin morning fr»»in llm timin ir«iil4si I wm tit 
yoatordayj and am vary affs^rtioimtoly yonri, « J, 

**Lovo to 

am afraid tUia tu»to nmd#s rudky-'-di w ind llml i I am 
gonarally doprewotl Porlmfii you kuh like tm Imiter 1 
you do* I moan only, I did not mbinterjiriit or Ink© ill atiylWng 
ymterday ; but I have no jaiwer in gpiiond of l«dievlng tpisrit in 
pQop1o*a caring for me» Tvo a little more failh in Lkiio tlwn in 
you~b©aauae, though «ho don't m m«, hor brido*» kka m* full 
and quecmly-klnd \ but I fancy I gall l,*y iiiy waul of ayfti|«llif 
in many thinga, and »o low hold of you.” 

In 1802 oamo Mw. RosietU'i trngio ckaih, m%d Enikin 
trusted ** that bcnoeforwaxd 1 may be more with ymt, lu I 
am able now bettor to fool your great imwori of mind, mul 
am myaolf more in need of the kindnoiii with whbli limy are 
joined/’ But it wm not to be to. For one thing, Itoiiiitti, 
in the period of bis life wbieb followed the death of his wife, 
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-led with, most of his old friends. Besides, Ruskin 
lactic and Rossetti impatient. Rossetti’s personality 
bed most men who came under his spell; he was 
med to speak, and to have his words accepted, 
b question. It was from Rusldn alone among his 
that he heard unfavourable criticism. Moreover, 
i, whose suspiciousness of his friends was soon 
cme a form of mania, was aggrieved by reports 
reached him, and which he did not stop to verify, 
rawings by himself and his wife were being sold 
kin. On his side, Ruskin was out of sympathy with 
V, and more voluptuous, development of Rossetti’s 
1 loudly intolerant of his technical faults. Rossetti 
d his complaints about Ruskin’s disposal of his draw- 
Inskin retorted with pungent remarks on Rossetti’s 
jes. Rossetti, it is clear, while maintaining his own 
.s, still wrote kindly, and even affectionately. But 
id of sympathy was broken: — 

D. Q. Rossetti.) — “ I am very grateful to you for this letter, 
the feelings it expresses towards me. I was not angry, and 
IS nothing in your note that needed your asking my pardon, 
int them — the first and second — -just as rightly as this pretty 
id yet they conclusively showed me that we could not at 
nor for some time yet, be companions any more, though 
nds, I hope, as ever, 

bm grateful for your love — but yet I do not want love. I 
:l boundless love from many people during my life. And in 
xn one case that love has been my greatest calamity — I have 
jsly sicffered from it. But the thing, in any helpful degree, 
never been able to get, except from two women of whom I 
e the only one I care for, and from Edward J ones, is ^ under- 
I am nearly sick of being loved — as of being hated — for 
rs understand me as little as my haters. I had rather, in 
disliked by a man who somewhat understood me than much 
a man who understood nothing of me. 

w I am at present out of health and irritable, and entirely 
to make myself as comfortable as I can, and therefore to 
I only with people who in some degree think of me as I think 
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rm ursKiys umvmvMhsrs 

of mynalf* I writ/ Vk? wrung in «iying I ani ilnn «»r btu nfc 
proHaiit I mii o«ly livo t»r »|«vilc wiili wliu $%gm^ wiili isi»^ %\mt 

I am thin ttr tlmt. And tlii-’n? ar» ilisng-^ wtiirji I kfi«»w I kri«*w 
or mn tl«i, jtiHl as w<41 a man kfsuit# ran ri*.lr* #*r t»f 

knowi tlio farti tif iurli anti imrh is mnrfirt^ Xmw ils#frr art^ iimny 
thlnga in witich I {Uwayn lniv«? arktiuwlwlgnl, a«»l filial! arknu^lrilgr^ 
your MUiiorinrity tu mo. I knuw if, as writ m t kfp»w llsal Hi. 
Paura ia higlmr timii I auu TImro mp uikrr lliing-*! in wliirh I 
m mmply know that / am msporh^r lu yuu, I moan in writing. 
You writes tui you juvitit, \mUnr tlnut !. t rutihl iso^wr toua? writlon 
a HUnm liko ymu Nuw in «»hl timrs I <ti4 io«t raro iwu tlrawt 
whether y«m knaw or in wliai I wiis f»i|«irh*r to yuii, 

or not. Hut now (lining, an I wy» irriluHb aii4 ill) { 4^ raro, iiml 
I will UMwiato with im man wlm iiul iuur« «»r hm a«T«|it| my 
own eatimato of mywlf, Vm in»Umi,% Hrrll lulst nm, a ymr ago* 
that a atatonumt of mtnn n^ajiwUiiig a muoiiiiflr nmlk^r (%%‘liklt I ksmw 
h/md bofom ho waa Imrn) mm I |ul4 him In ho mm 

a fool I ho bft tha hotw* ansi I will ismI mw him ngmisi Isa in 

wiior.' Now you in tho mnm urnmwr tall ma * lim in ytair 

drawinga are not grantor ilian th««? I put tsp with in wls4t is ilMmt 
mo/ and that one of my iwistani^ m a msslakpnly ifan^l#bfil 0 <l 
oarpontar.* And I anawor— not that yms are a hs*!* mt tmn 

k that who oan dwign iw you mn siiii|4y ilial yens know 
nothing of me, nor of iny knciW“hf4ge» imr of my ihtmglsis, isr^r i*f 
the sort at graap of thinga 1 have in ilirwiions in whieti you mm 
utterly powarloaa ; and that I do nut rliwpo any tmm Iti yklk in you 
until you can moogniio my iuporitiriiii,^ m / emu youra, 

“And thk rooagnition, olmt^rvo, i« nut a malie.r of wilt ut 
oourtesy. You simply do not certain cismrmitsuum in me* and 
cannot son them? still kw oouldl you («»r mlsould t aak you lo) 
protend to son them* A day may eosim whesi you will t«? alib. 
Then, without apology, without rmtrmnt— merely m Mmij differeiil 
from what you are now— oomo )Mk to urn, and wt will Im m me 
used to ho. It ii not this affair of iho dmwiiig»--«-noi Ihk 
“hut the ways and though ti I have m^n in you over sine© I kntw 
you, coupled with this change of hmith in my»lf> which render 
this nco 68 mry~ 0 omprieatotl ako by a change in your own inelliials 
of work witJi which I have no lymimthy, and whidi retider* il 
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l-e for me to give you the kind of praise which would give 
sure. There are some things in which I know your present 
be wrong ; others in which I strongly feel it so. I cannot 
the feeling, though I do not allege that as a proof of the 
33, The points of knowledge I could not establish to you, 
e than I could teach you mineralogy or botany, without 
■d work on your part, in directions in which it is little likely 
ever give it. It is of course useless for me, under such 
ances, to talk to you. . . 

: written explicitly in irritation ; yet even so, only to 
u*stood as the final awakening to a gradual estrange- 
: soul from soul. Others than Raskin found Rossetti 
ble as a friend ; but others than Rossetti might well 
und Raskin's terms exacting. “ He has never rubbed 
d against others," said Jowett of him, in later years, 
iter to Rossetti reveals a temper of aloofness and of 
hich was to grow in Raskin. For a while the friend- 
^tween the two men was kept in being. ‘'Ruskin 
m Gabriel on Wednesday,'^ says Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 
y for December 7, 1866, ''and all went off most cor- 
Ruskin expressing great admiration of the ‘ Beatrice 
xth-trance.' " ^ This was the " Beata Beatrix " bought, 
5 at Ruskin’s suggestion, by his friend Mrs. Cowper- 
, and now in the National Gallery by her bequest. 

! Raskin sought, we are told, to enlist Rossetti's co- 
3n " in efforts for social amelioration on a systematic 
2 the actual suggestion was probably that Rossetti 
join the Committee on the Unemployed, in which 
was at that time deeply interested. This, however, 
i at all in Rossetti's line, and the two friends did not, 
dieved, meet again. They continued, however, occa- 
■ to correspond. Ruskin showed " kind and unassum- 
erosity " to an Italian friend of Rossetti,^ and " there 
ter from Ruskin to Rossetti, as late as August 1870, 
y amicable, and including a reference to the Poeojis 

^ Rossetti Papers, j). 199. 

® Memoir of I), G. Rossetti, vol. i. p, 262, 

^ Rossetti Papers, p. 361. 
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then publishtHl." ‘ Tint break iu llu'ir peraojuil iuuirutiurao 
in no way aGooU'd Iluskin’s a|ij>r»'('i«U«»i» i»f hia fri« iMr« 

In The Theee ('ithiiiee i>/ Per ■Ii<tphitthi>jnn. written in IST-H, 
ho niuntumoil many of Uusholtia jiieluivi* jia 'of ijuili) 
importHhablo powor iimi valuo, as also luuiiy of the jhu'Juh to 
whioh hu gavo up part of hia painter s »tn’nj;ih." Ifuakina 
roforonooK to lua “much lovwti frimal, " OabrUd U«»i«»nili, in 
The Art of Kuiihtnd ( l.S,S:S) ahow ln»w ttarmiy ho chorislnni 
tlui luomory of his frieml ; ami Mr. Hall t’aino, who aaw 
muoh of UoHsoLti in hia later years, tells mo that ho nover 
spoko of liuakin but with gratiludo ami loyalty. In I'm- 
teriin, Kuskin had inlomlwl to spoak of Hojwetli nitir«’ hilly, 
but a abort characUirimtion alone was wrillon. *' Ho waa 
really,” aaya liuskiii, •’ not an Ktiglishnniu, but n mimi Italian 
tormented in tho Infurno of Kngbiml ; tloinf,' th« Wat h« 
oouldj but tho 'could' ahorli'iioti by tho aironjjih of hia 
oninml passiona, without any irniintl ei»ntr*tl, or ^uiilinjf 
faith," What ho thus apoku of llio thxul. ho hail said in 
offoot to hia friend. " I don’t aay you tio wronj^. Uscauao you 
don’t soom to know what in wronif, but ju«l to «U» whaiover 
you like as far aa poasiblu^- ns puppies laul tmuiiia tlo.” 

* vwl. L \h 



CHAPTER XXV 


'THE END OE MODERN PAINTERS 
(1856-1860) 

'^And now, in writing beneath the cloudless peace of the 
snows of Ohamouni, what must be the really final words of 
bhe book which their beauty inspired and their strength 
guided, I am able, with yet happier and calmer heart than 
3ver heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance of Faith, 
that the knowledge of what is beautiful leads on, and is the 
first step, to the knowledge of the things which are lovely 
and of good report ; and that the laws, the life, and the joy 
of beauty in the material world of God, are as eternal and 
sacred parts of His creation as, in the world of spirits, 
virtue ; and in the world of angels, praise /’ — Epilogue to 
Modern Painters^ 1888. 

1 manifold activities which have been ds cribed in pre- 
ng chapters were pursued in the busy world of men. 

completion of Modern Painters required a different 
1 of experience — 

“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’* 

\ras in the Fairies’ Hollow at Chamouni or among the 
ie of the Unterwalden pine; in the solitude of the 
btish moors; in the sacred places of Swiss history; or 
a his library windows, open to the stars and clouds, 
: Ruskin carried on the studies of natural beauty, and 
ceived the imaginative fancies and piercing thoughts, 
chhe was afterwards to clothe with literary art. Foreign 
^el, too, always stimulated his powers. “It is good for 
he wrote to his father from Turin (July 19, 1858), “to 
on the Continent, as I get a sensation every now and 
a — and knowledge always : in England I can enjV 
self in a quiet way as I can in the garden at home. 
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FOREIGN TOUR: 1856 


I get no strong feeling of any kind.” This chapter, there- 
fore, "will be mainly concerned with his summer tours in 
1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859. It is characteristic of Ruskin’s 
strenuous life that the crowning volume of his principal 
work should be the fruit of holiday tasks and holiday 
thoughts. 


I 

(1856) 

We left Ruskin in an earlier chapter (XIX., p. 373) 
as he was about to start in May 1856 for a tour with his 
parents in Switzerland. He had been through a hard spell 
of winter's work in finishing the third and fourth volumes 
of Modern Painters ; he must have needed the holiday, and 
he was in the mood to enjoy it. The diary shows him in 
full activity and enthusiasm. At Calais — now how much 
changed from thenl — he finds “for once nothing changed 
anywhere : the young leaves lovely, and the old spire seen 
through them." At Senlis, the view from the cathedral was 
“quite magnificent, and the clear, crystalline French sun- 
light like Paradise." The travellers went by their old road 
to Bale, and spent seven or eight weeks in the towns or 
on the lakes of Northern Switzerland, in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and at Fribourg. One of the main objects which 
Ruskin proposed to himself on this tour was a continuation 
of the intended series of illustrations of Swiss towns (p. 332). 
The illustrations were to accompany a book on Swiss history, 
and the diary contains various memoranda of dates and 
events ; to which, in after years, Ruskin added the comment, 
“Things begun, unfinished: No. 1 — Swiss Battles." The 
list was destined to become a long one; he was for ever 
planning more schemes than even his prodigious industry 
and unaffrighted plunges into new subjects could complete. 
“ My father,” he writes of this tour, “ begins to tire of the 
proposed work on Swiss towns, and to inquire whether 
the rest of Modern Painters will ever be done.” Perhaps 
he had tired of the historical project a little himself; at 
any rate, the snows of Chamouni began to call, and in 
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lid die of July tlie party moved to Vevay, Geneva, 
artin, and Chamouni. Arrived among the aiguilles, 
n was soon deep in his geological studies: “at work 
pickaxe and spade before breakfast,” we read more 
once in the diary, “ for an hour and a half/' He paid 
er flying visit to Chamouni in 1858, and was there 
for a few days in 1859 ; but this, in 1856, was the 
;t of the visits which immediately preceded the fifth 
le of Modern Painters. He visited all his favourite 
s — the Fairies’ Hollow at Ch^telard, the Breven, and 
st ; he was very busy with his sketch-book, and noted, 
11 as drew, the movements of the clouds among the 
tains. On this occasion he met an old friend. “At 
ouni,” wrote Sir Henry Layard,^ “ I fell in with Buskin, 
njoyed a walk with him on the glaciers; he is always 
mt and agreeable.” 

was on this occasion also, as already related, that Euskin 
the friendship of Charles Eliot Norton. “I have 
memory of these days,” said Norton in later years, 
hich I recall him except as one of the pleasantest, 
ist, kindest, and most interesting of men.” ® “ He seemed 
j,” adds Norton, “cheerful rather than happy. The 
st currents of his life ran out of sight.” There was, for 
ling, no longer that complete inward unity which is 
lary to happiness ; Euskin was beginning to outgrow 
mple and assured religious faith of his childhood and 
manhood. Then, again, more and more, as the years 
by, he was to be oppressed by the contrast between 
Bauty of the world of nature and the hardness of the 
n lot, the blindness, the indifference, or the folly of 
Lnd towards the things which pertain to their peace, 
responsibilities of human life, the shortness of the 
3 d span, as measured by the infinity of things to be 
and to be done, weighed heavily upon a man whose 
ity was as unbounded as his versatility. There is 
iday meditation in his diary of this period (Geneva, 
mber 7, 1856) which reveals some of the inner currents 

1 Autohiography^ vol. ii. p. 209. 

2 Letters of BusJcm to Norton, voL i. p. 5. 
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COUNTING HIS DAYS 


of Kuskin’s life. He makes a numerical calculation of 
the number of days which under perfect term of human 
life I might have to live.” He works the sum out to 
11,795, and for some years onward the days in his diary 
are noted by the diminishing numbers.i Throughout this 
tour of 1856 he was constantly at work, not only drawing, 
observing, geologising, but also, in accordance with his in- 
variable custom, reading; and by reading Ruskin meant 
reading, marking, learning. The diary of this summer shows 
him busy, among many things, with notes on the morality 
of Redgauntlet, and with an analysis and collation of all 
the texts in the Bible relating to Conduct and Faith. In 
the evenings he read aloud to his mother, selecting on this 
occasion several of George Sand’s stories ; on these also he 
made critical notes. 


II 

(1857) 

Raskin and his parents returned by Paris, where he again 
spent several days in studying the pictures at the Louvre. 
He was home early in October, and plunged at once into some 
of that various work which is described in earlier chapters. 
Turner’s pictures had to be described, and the drawings 
arranged. His classes at the Working Men’s College 
simultaneously claimed his attention; and, as an offshoot 
from this work, he wrote during the winter of 1856-57 
The Elements of Drawing. At the beginning of the new 
year he was further engaged in lecturing. The spring 
and summer of 1857 brought fresh tasks. There were his 
Academy Notes to be written ; and in July the Manchester 
lectures on The Political Economy of Art were delivered. 

After a visit to Sir Walter and Lady Trevelyan at 
Wallington, he was taken off by his parents to the High- 
lands for a holiday (July to October). Of this tour no 
diary has been found. The short sketch which Ruskin 

1 With some interruptions from Ruskin; he was seventy in 1889, 
ill-health, the perfect term of which was in fact the end of his 
human life ” was allotted to working years. 
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TOUR IN SCOTLAND: 1857 

in his autobiography suggests that he was not CHAP, 
eased at being diverted from his favourite haunts 
i Alps. But the journey left vivid impressions 
Bind, and was fruitful, both in minute studies of 
I in general observations. The opening pages of 
are eloquent with Buskin's impressions of a 
item and wild/' which is devoid of any ‘‘valu- 
iments of art/' while yet it is the nurse of noble 
md is able to ‘‘hallow the passions and confirm 
)les " of its children “ by direct association with the 
power, of nature." Buskin worked hard during 
in at drawing. A single drawing at Blair Athol 
he says, “ a week at six hours a day." 
irried back from Scotland on receiving official 
. that the Trustees of the National Gallery had 
> entrust the arrangement of the Turner drawings 
rhis, as we have seen, was his main work during 
vy months, and it Avas very heavy. But he also 
‘ publication the lectures on The Political Economy 
d Avrote the Addenda to them. Work for Modem 
though it was put on one side, did not pass from 
and during this autumn of 1857 he made many 
“Cloud Beauty." He once said that he “bottled 
carefully as his father bottled sherries ; here, from 
are some samples : — 

}ibeT 1. 11,442. — A vermilion morning at last, all 

oft scarlet, sharp at edge, and graduated to purple and 
moving slowly beneath it from the south-west, heaps of 
i — between the scud and cirrus— at horizon [sketch]. It 
Ln exquisite day — a little more cold and turn to east in 
clear and soft. All purple and blue in distance, and 
bine near on the trees, and green fields. Very green they 
elds, that isj and the trees hardly yet touched on the 
vestern hillside Avith autumn colour. Note the exquisite 
10 golden leaves scattered on the blue sky, and the horse- 
bin and small, dark against them in stars [sketch]. 

3. 11,440. — Dawn purple, flushed, delicate. Bank 

ud, heavy at six [sketch]. Then the lighted purple cloud 
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showing through it, open sky of dull yellow above — all grey, and 
darker scud going across it obliquely, from the south-west — moving 
fast, yet never stirring from its place, at last melting away. It 
expands into a sky of brassy flaked light on grey — passes away into 
grey morning.” 

It was on collections of memoranda such as these, made 
both in pen and pencil during a long series of years, that 
the chapters on the Clouds in the fifth volume were based. 
Ruskihs study windows commanded a wide expanse of 
open country; and in the large garden behind his house 
at Denmark Hill ho had materials ready to hand for his 
studies in trees and leaves and flowers. The autumn flowers 
he did not love as he did the autumn skies. Garden 
spoiled,’' he notes in his diary, ‘'by vile chrysanthemums.” 
The poetry of these ‘'autumn fairies,” which Maeterlinck 
has expressed so prettily, seldom appealed to Ruskin. He 
loved best the most natural flowers, and “the pensiveness 
which falls upon us as the leaves drift by in their fading,” 
filled him often with sadness. In later years he disliked 
the season of autumn, and always longed for the return of 
spring. Mrs. Severn would sometimes call his attention to 
the beauty of the autumn woods, but he had made up his 
mind against them ; though, to please her, he would admire 
them “just this time.” 


Ill 

( 1858 ) 

Ruskin's work at the National Gallery, which moreover 
was not allowed to interrupt his teaching at the Working 
Men's College, did not exhaust his energies during the 
winter of 1857-58. In January, February, and April he 
gave lectures, and in May there were again Academy Notes 
to be written. By the time that these were off his hands, 
and that he had finished the arrangement of the Turner 
drawings, he was thoroughly tired out, and he set forth in 
May for a long holiday in Switzerland and Italy. On this 
occasion his parents did not accompany him, and the daily 
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FOREIGN TOUR; 1858 

iis father gives us full particulars of his movements 
essions. “I mean,” he said to his father (Calais, 
1858), “to write iny diary as much as I can by 
will amuse mamma and you, and be just as useful 
if in a book.” The tour lasted four months; and 
i long journey in more than one sense. He was 
1 into trains of thought and study which carried 
He went leisurely through France, and thence by 
Xheinfelden, where he stayed a week. One of the 
f his tour was to identify the scene of some of 
sketches in the National Gallery; — 

NPELDEN, May 20. — you want to see wliere I anij just 
National Gallery as soon as you go back to town, and ask 

0 let you look at the frames Nos. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90 ; they 
T except only that the town, which Mr. Turner has 
it the size of Strasburg, consists of one street and a few 
what he had drawn as mountains are only the wooded Jura, 
in shape. , . . But the most beautiful thing of all is the 
■ound the whole town, now filled with the sweetest possible 
liefly in flower with white narcissus and deep red tulips, — 
[, but one mass of red, bloomed with blue like a plum, and 
pie ; the grey walls above covered with ivy, and with all 
rs yet unfallen : you will see them in Turner’s sketches.” 

moat is the subject of the drawing which was 
for Plate 84 in Modern Painters and entitled 
Another of his drawings of Rheinfelden is en- 
,t the same place (Plate 83), being one of those 
3 made '‘to show the exact modifications made 
T as he composed his subjects.'' 

Rheinfelden Ruskin went by Stein (looking across 
e to the old town of Sakingen) and Lauffenbourg to 
Thence he went to see and sketch the Castle of 
y. The next halting-place was Bremgarten, where 
de Genlis had in 1793 taken refuge with her pupil, 
selle d'Orleans, and where he was interested in 
jome memorials of her. Next he wen to Zug, a 

1 little known to the tourist— the Swiss Nuremberg, 

[ it-^ combining the interest of many old buildings 
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THE LAKE OF ZUG 


li a sylvan lake and pastoral scenery. The art of the 
Lss did not impress Ruskin, but the quiet landscape 
ped him round in contented peace: — 

Sunday \_May 30]. — I was thinking, as I walked here yester- 
among the villages, why it was that I am so especially fond of 
tzerland, as distinguished from other countries; and I find the 
on to be that I am so peculiarly sociable (provided only that 
pie don’t talk to me). In all other countries the masses of the 
3le are collected in cities, and one passes through large extents 
[and without seeing more than a few cottages of agricultural 
lurers; but in Switzerland the mass of the people is dispersed 
lugh the whole country : their power and life are mainly there ; 
one passes, not through field after field of merely cultivated land, 
through estate after estate of various families, each having its 
ily mansion, its garden, meadow and corn land, and the cheerful- 
! and bustle of all kinds of business, together with the various 
:acter of old and young, of master and servant, of labour and, in 
srtain simple way, luxury. There is also a kind of society in the 
e redundance of animal life which is very pleasing to me. In 
ig over the Northumberland moors near Lady Trevelyan’s, if you 
) and listen, you will hear nothing but the wind whistling — a 
ling brook perhaps among some stones, now and then the cry 
L curlew, now and then the bleat of a lamb ; all plaintive and 
ancholy. Yesterday, as I told you, the evening was quite wind- 
, and when I stopped and listened there were all the following 
ids going on at once : — 

1. Grasshoppers. Very merry indeed. 

“2. Grilles (a brown insect, half grasshopper, half fly; more 
11 and clear in voice than the grasshopper — like a quantity of 
e Jews’ harps among the grass). Very merry also. 

3. Birds in general, twittering softly, but in great numbers. 

“ 4. Bees. Yery loud everywhere. 

“5. Eunlets of water in the grass and from wooden pipes — a 
nliarly Swiss sound, quite different from the noise of stony 
ams. 

“ 6. Doves. 

‘‘7. Cuckoos. 

*‘ 8. Church bells. 
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PASTORAL PEACE 

Peasant cracking Ms whip, some way off in a bye-road CHAP, 

IcIIdIGj 6XCGpt tll3it it SGGHlGcl to pl6tL£G 

Ditto singing ‘Eanz des vachcs’ (objectionable also, but 


|1 


w that’s companionable and pleasant.” 

boughts afterwards coloured a well-known passage in 
lis books ; — 

long as men live by breads the far away valleys must laugh 
are covered with the gold of God, and the shouts of His 
mltitude ring round the winepress and the well. . . . JSTo 
continually and untiringly loved, but one rich by joyful 
abour ; smooth in field ; fair in garden ; full in orchard ; 
36 1, and frequent in homestead ; ringing with voices of vivid 
i. No air is sweet that is silent; it is only sweet when 
ow currents of under sound — triplets of birds, and murmur 
p of insects, and deep-toned words of men, and w'ayward 
I childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
bhat all lovely things are also necessary; — the wild flower 
vayaide, as well as the tended corn; and the wild birds 
.tures of the forest, as well as the tended cattle; because 
h not live by bread only, but also by the desert manna; 

' wondrous word and unknowable work of God.” ^ 

b this impression of pastoral peace, recollections of 
endurance and valour mingled in Huskin’ s mind and 
as afterwards in the pages of his fifth volume; for 
.ig he drove to one of the sacred spots of Swiss his- 
be field of Morgarten ; and then on to Brunnen, in the 
■ the Tell country, where also there was the interest 
tifying Turner s views. From Brunnen he moved 
Tuelen, where he met his painter-friend, Inchbold.^ 
^s on the Bay of Uri were to be fruitful by-and-by. 
the most beautiful passages in the fifth volume is 
lich describes the lake and woods of the Vierwald- 
5ee ; and in after years he took pleasure in the thought 
hatever else may have been faulty in his work, he 
east done full justice to the Unterwalden Pine. 

0 Ms Last, § 82. ' See above, p. 401. 
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THE BEAUTY OF BELLINZONA 


From Fluelen lie drove over the St. Gothard to Bellin- 
zona, He was already familiar with the town, as the lecture 
on “ Iron ” in The Two Paths shows. On this occasion he 
had intended to make but a short halt there, but was so 
charmed with the place — in those days before the railway — 
that he stayed a month : — 

“Belltnzoka [June 14]. ... I have never yet seen else- 
where quite such a place as this. What the climate is you may 
guess by the white mulberries being now ripe; they are stripping 
the trees, and the ground is white with fallen fruit, luscious as 
honey. Imagine this climate in the midst of gneiss rocks — exactly 
like those of the Garry at Killiecrankie, only vaster — and towering 
hack into ridge beyond ridge of mountain, terrace, and crest; you 
can hardly conceive how wonderful it is to stand beside the torrents, 
sweeping in bright waves over these rocks, with all the look of the 
loveliest Highland stream, but above — ^instead of mountain ash and 
low heath — ^groves and overhanging shades of sweet chestnut and 
roofs of continuous vine, the rock ferns shooting out among the vine 
tendrils. I have often seen Italian scenery of this kind in limestone, 
but never yet in gneiss^ flecked with quartz like that of the Matter- 
horn, and glittering with broad plates of black mica ; painted oratories 
at every turn, and little chapels ; the brooks coming down through 
the very vineyards over stony beds crossed by foot-bridges ; the great 
fortresses showing their towers continually through the gaps in the 
leaves above; and the people — not pale and diseased as in Yal 
d'Aosta, nor ugly as in Switzerland, but nearly all beautiful and 
full of quick sight and power, faces burning with intelligence and 
strength of sensation — useless, on account of idleness, but bright to 
look upon. And with all this, iu an hour and a half, if I like, I can 
he in the climate of Cumberland, without the damp of it, for the 
hills rise steep on both sides of the valley to the snow-line — no 
glaciers, nor perpetual snow, but, for a month yet, snow in all the 
hollows ; and, to make things complete in a not unimportant point, 
superb trout — ^none of your white lake-bred things, but stream trout 
— ^pink like roses, and fresh like cream,” 

These were weeks of quiet thinking and of sketching. Thus 
he writes from Bellinzona (June 17) : I am much stronger 
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en I left home, and shall probably soon begin GHAP 
i little M. P. in the mornings, but I want to get 
of months of nearly perfect rest before putting 
, of shoulder to it/' 

. Bellinzona (after a day or two's excursion to 
EiUskin drove to the head of the lahe, and took 
mer for Baveno and the Isola Bella. Writing 

0 his father (July 8), Ruskin mentions a political 
ion ‘which made a great impression on him, for he 

more than once as an illustration in his economic 
. 1 

pity nor respect can be felt for these people, who have sunk 
in sunk, merely by idleness and wantonness in the midst 
ssings and advantages : who cannot so much as hank out — 
mountain stream, because, as one of their priests told me 
day, every man always acts for himself : they will never 
ler and do anything at common expense for the common 
b every man tries to embank his own land and throw the 
)on .his neighbours ; and so the stream masters them all 
ps its way down all the valley in victory. This I heard 
curate of a mountain chapel at Bellinzona, when I went 
ning to draw his garden.” 

1 Baveno Ruskin climbed the Monterone, and con- 
it as the stupidest “ of all stupid mountains — grass 
way, no rocks, no interest, and the dullest view of 
; I ever yet saw in my life " (July 13). At Arena 
ped a night and made some notes on Turnerian 
phy there, and thence he went by rail to Turin. 

0 stayed five or six weeks, enjoying the town life 
seclusion in the mountains : — 

nsr, July 15. — It is just two months since I arrived late at 
LC from Paris, and was shown up the rough wooden stairs 
ngher room of a French country inn. With the exception 
I’le evening at the Trois Rois at Basle, my life since Las 
rely rural, not to say savage — it having been my chance 
to lodge in an unbroken succession of either primitive or 

Unto this Zast^ § 72 n., and Library Edition, vol. xvii. p. 551. 
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AN ARTISTIC TURNING-POINT 


decidedly bad inns. I am very sorry to say that after this rustica- 
tion I find much contentment in a large room looking into your 
favourite square, a note or two of band, a Parisian dinner, and half 
a pint of Moet’s champagne with Monte Yiso ice in it.’’ 

The diary (still in the form of letters) shows him as 
keenly observant as ever, noting, for instance, the contrasts 
between French and Italian dress, and studying ‘Hhe Paul 
Veronese types’" in the streets: — 

“ I have made up my mind,” he writes (August 19), “that it is 
quite impossible for anybody to be a figure painter in the North, 
except in the stiff Holbein way. The myriads of beautiful things 
one sees in this climate — ^where heads are always bare^ and generally 
necks and arms; where people live in the open air, and in walking 
along a street, one walks through household after household, watch- 
ing all their little domestic ways of going on — are more to a real 
painter than all the Acadamy teaching he could get in a lifetime.” 

The comfort and gaiety of Turin — still, it will be re- 
membered, the capital of the Sardinian Kingdom — made 
Ruskin in the mood to enjoy the pictures by Paolo Veronese 
which are among the principal treasures of the Gallery in 
that city. To the studies then commenced he always 
attached a turning-point in his mental development, so 
far as the criticism of art was concerned. He had started 
on the path of his critical pilgrimage spellbound by the 
“physical art-power of Rubens.” Then, under strong re- 
action, he fell into the arms of the Primitives, and Angelico 
was the god of his artistic idolatry. He was fully conscious 
of the power and charm of the Venetians, but he regarded 
their art as “partly luxurious and sensual,” and their 
religion as insincere. His study of Veronese at Turin, and 
afterwards of Titian in the German Galleries, drew him away 
once more from the Purist to the Naturalist ideal, and Titian 
and Veronese became to him standards of “ worldly visible 
truth,” no less than of perfection in art — the earlier school, 
“worshippers not of a worldly and visible Truth, but of 
a visionary one doing less perfect work.” Ruskin was to 
undergo one other transition and no more — discovering at 
Assisi in 1874 “the fallacy that Religious artists were 
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than Irreligious/^ The story of these '^oscilla- CHAP* 
temper and progressions of discoTery'' is fully 
Euskin himself in Fors Glavigera?- It is ^ith 
stage but one that we are now concerned — ^the 
hich Euskin had reached when he sat down to 
le concluding chapters of Modern Painters, with 
Lchanted voice of Venice’' sounding in his ears. 

7 problems which began to compel his attention 
orked and wondered before Veronese’s pictures at 
.re stated very clearly in a note, which I found 
his papers, on an ‘'Annunciation” by Ora^io Lomi 
schi) : — 

ides being well studied in arrangement, the features of both 
’6 finely drawn in the Roman style — ^the ‘ high ’ or Eaphael- 
Einner — and very exquisitely finished ; and yet they are 
y ignoble; while, without the least effort, merely treating 
ires as pieces of decoration, Titian and V eronese are always 
nd the curious point is that both of these are sensual 
working apparently with no high motive, and Titian per- 
with definitely sensual aim, and yet invariably noble ; while 
tileschi is perfectly modest and pious, and yet base. And 
Angelo goes even greater lengths, or to lower depths, than 
ind the lower he stoops, the more his inalienable nobleness 
self. Certainly it seems intended that strong and frank 
T, rejecting all tendency to asceticism, monachism, pietism, 
a, should be connected with the strongest intellects. Dante, 
s severe, at least, of all nameable great men; he is the 
I know. But Homer, Shakespeare, Tintoret, Veronese, 
dichael Angelo, Sir Joshua, Rubens, Velasquez, Correggio, 
i,re all of them boldly Animal. Francia and Angelico, and 
)urists, however beautiful, are poor weak creatures in com- 
I don't understand it; one would have thought purity 
ength, but it doesn't. A good, stout, self-commanding, 

3 nt Animality is the make for poets and artists, it seems 
. Has God made faces beautiful and limbs strong, and 
these strange, fiery, fantastic energies, and created the 
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mo STHDIRS ()!•' »TIIK QVKVS OF SHF.UA’* 

HpkMidour af aubsUuci’ aiul tli^ of il i 

and crystal, and thoann tlnil mi4k«s« thorn g^»f#«nit ; ^nd fillitd hnman 
fauoy with all ^itUnidid ihougtila; anti givmi 1^* iHo hittnan imA% 
iU puwnr of plaeing luul hrigliloniiig iiml |wrf«H-tU8K% Ihal all 
tliow things may hwl Hi?t away from Him I Atid in tlui 

mighty l*aul Voromw, in mad thoi'«i ia a td tlm 

Buawy nuninttvimt, and within wlntj^? brain all llio p-aiii* ami tmijoity 
of humanity floata in a mar^lialloil glor)% mpata*a4.?t mmt Mironn like 
ckrudB at thU man who^' fingi’r tko* and ryn 

ia likn tha marning — b Im a aorvant of ilm dovil ; and m tin? 
lUtlo wmkh in a tkty blark iio» Ui whom 1 havo latmi lialming thb 
Sunday morning n%|wmnding Nothing with a lw.iiig • %n iw m wrvant 
of God I It m a grtmt my^tory. I btigin to fawp^ri wn ar«i all wrong 
togatlior«--Paul Voroimw in ltd! i rig lib imwof into w^anlofiniwii, 

and tho ndigioua ptiopb In mbUking ilmt and dnlim^ 

for aerkniHueim and pbty* It 5^ all vi?ry wtdl for jwfiplo to f«i* w'lm 
eardt oat ; and to prt^ach, who rannot t^dk ii«r aitsg , and to wulk 
barofoot, who cannot rida, and tlmii think gmnU 

thorn laarn to nmatir Urn world Mmv llioy il/* 

Tho inipn)H8itma roocnvod from ilui ptoltiroA of Hiiolo Voronomi 
at Ttirin worn foimcloci cm intciiwo olmnrvatiim. Of **Thn 
Qiioan of Shaba” ho mmlo thcj moKt oklmratii ulisiiii^ 

*‘TuniN, 2S. . , . I am very r?»infi-*rt4Ule h«?re, and I may 
M wall ^wink through the drawing nnw it in gmm mt bir. It (m jitil 
about the dm of tlm nmkn of llktr Allmb w«*»rk«l iti llm name 
way, and will contain almut the m%um cpianiily *4 work lillle lens* 
perhaps, oi one noeoimrily mm mthar a bddit^f |i»nrii in drawing 
from VoronoHo; but tlmfc took mn a wmk at mn hoiiw a «ky* And ihri 
will tako tun a fovtnight at two or threw. It b mily ilie negni girt 
witli her two blrdi, ana of gtild and ono of enamel, with ruby e|o«i 
for a proBont to Solomon, and a bit of th® white and gi4d train of hm 
mistroia behind her; but It bogiaa to Iwik very well I am never 
tired of laughing at the Quean of BhaWa dog ; ht wumi lo snarl 
harder and stand stiffar on hk litila kp mwy day/* 

^^Tuein, Auff, 23.— The light and ihadt drawing of iki hmd i% 
in a oertaia Bonie of th@ word, * don©*— i«., I don*l wmt te dm my 
more to it ; but to finish it m I mvdd finlth, would tek© about Ihr^ 
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LS. I quite understand how Leonardo is said to have taken CHAP, 
lars to a single head. Veronese, I have no doubt, did it perfect 
lut two hours ; hut Veronese is Veronese, and I am not.’* 

in's minute patience, as he worked day after day upon 
iT'eronese, greatly impressed the casual visitors, one of 
a has described him at work : — 

A great contrast to the Italians at Turin was Mr. Rusldn, 

. we saw constantly. He was sitting all day upon a scaffold in 
illery, copying bits of the great picture by Paul Veronese. . . . 
day in the gallery I asked him to give me some advice. He 
’ Watch ’me.’ He then looked at the flounce in the dress of a 
of honour of the Queen of Sheba for flve minutes^ and then he 
id one thread : he looked for another five minutes, and then he 
2 d another thread. At the rate at which he was working he 
, hope to paint the whole dress in ten years ; but it was a lesson 
examining what one drew well before drawing it.” ^ 

such close examination were Ruskin’s conclusions 
ied. 

'he revelation of Paolo Veronese had a religious as well 
1 artistic significance : the two things being indeed, in 
:in's mind, essentially connected. The process of “ un- 
ersion," as he calls it— the abandonment of his old 
gelical faith — was accomplished when he returned from 
vice in the Waldensian chapel to the Queen of Sheba " 
te Gallery. In the chapel a little squeaking idiot was 
ching to an audience of seventeen old women and three 
; that they were the only children of God in Turin ; and 
all the people in Turin outside the chapel, and all the 
le in the world out of sight of Monte Viso, would be 
ned.'’ Ruskin walked back into the condemned city, 
up into the gallery where Veronese's picture glowed in 
afternoon light. The windows being open, there came 
rith the warm air, floating swells and falls of military 
Lc, from the courtyard before the palace, which seemed 
le more devotional, in their perfect art, tune, and disci- 
3, than anything I remembered of evangelical hymns. 

1 Augustus Hare, The Story of my Life, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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A RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


■P. And as the perfect colour and sound gradually asserted their 
power on me, they seemed finally to fasten me in the old 
article of Jewish faith, that things done delightfully and 
rightly were always done' by the help and in the Spirit of 
God.” A rational and moral being does not change his 
creed on the instant because he has heard a foolish sermon 
in a suburban chapel and seen a beautiful picture on a bright 
afternoon. That hour’s meditation in the gallery of Turin 
‘‘ only concluded,” said Ruskin, the courses of thought 
which had been leading me to such end through many 
years.” The pages of this biography have shown how his 
religious belief had been fastened from childhood upon the 
strictest Protestantism. When he was a boy, he had been 
trained by his parents to notice some vital distinction when- 
ever he passed from a Protestant to a Catholic canton. On 
the present journey he had passed from pastoral cantons in 
Catholic Switzerland to the Protestant valleys of the Vaudois. 
He had made a little tour among them from his headquarters 
at Turin, and the reflection which he brought back with him 
was that “good and true pieces of God’s work” had been 
done by stout and stern Roman Catholics among the Swiss 
mountains no less than by the Vaudois peasants. He was 
thus reaching what he elsewhere calls the true “ religion of 
humanity” — the religion whose rule of conduct is “that 
human work must be done honourably and thoroughly, 
because we are now Men; — whether we ever expect to be 
angels, or ever were slugs, being practically no matter ” ; 
and “ that in resolving to do our work well is the only sound 
foundation of any religion whatsoever.” ^ This is the prin- 
ciple which in the fifth volume of Modern Painters colours 
many of Ruskin’s chapters. 

Some other thoughts that came to Ruskin in the Gallery 
at Turin, or on the Capuchin Hill and the Superga, are 
recorded in the lecture which he gave at Cambridge shortly 
after his return to England. The first note of the passage 
in the lecture to which I refer occurs in a letter to his 
father : — 

“ July 27. — ^I went this afternoon over the villa which perhaps 


^ Fot 8 Glavigeraf Letter 76. 



the enigma of art-historv rm 

you may remember commands a nnKU - -l • 

bridge c, the Po ; it i, cUgd '“’'I't' 

Muna, 'to W W baflt bj Oartmal Manri», .tal.'" 

oarfmal, ttbie yet i« ,be Oh„a, „„„it.io,.o,i Aikaa. t, l.„ 
the fear pwture. oi the ^ 

ing the painter to give him in them nna copiu.a ■. ' 

and certainly Alhani has supplied Cupids in tie clun, r. i’.-.t th 
palace in its abandoned state on the hill is like a 1. #.* r. t f th. 
passing avray of all things founded on the pursuit of snere j iffiv^ure 

In the lecture he describes the panorama of Aka aied j ’ tlii • 
and then the deserted garden of the Cardinal 


“ So stands this palace of pleasure ; desolate as it deser-res— d®Si »- 
late in smooth corridor and glittering chamber — desc^kle in pkwh^e&i 
walk and planted bower — desolate in that worst and hittercBt 
donment which leaves no light of memory. . , 

“ And day by day as I walked there, tbs same sent€B'.’e 
whispered by every shaking l^f, and every dying e^h' 3 , ^ f gulden ar;-.4 
chamber. ‘ Thus end all the arts of life, only in death; and 
issue all the gifts of man, only in his dishonour, when they ait 
pursued or possessed in the service of pliwjure only/ Thk tk-n i« 
the great enigma of Art History, — you must not follow Art without 
pleasure, nor must you follow it for the sake of pkmiirc. Ar.d tim 
solution of that enigma is simply this fact ; timt whirever Art hm 
been followed only for the sake of luxury or deligiit* it hm con- 
tributed, and largely contributed, to bring about the dwtruetioa 
of the nation practising it : but wherever Art hm been uaeii to 
teach any truth, or supposed truth — religious, moml, or iiatumi— 
there it has elevated the nation practisiEg it, and itolf with ih« 


nation/^ 


At Turin, as always, he observe the paMing eiTects of 
cloud and storm ; as also during excumoM to lha Sti|M;rga. 
to St. Michele {the romantic building whieli ctowb* tkm 
Monte Pirchiriano above the town of b. Auibrogiy^ Mid to 
Bivoli ; and the observations made at the of the Alp, 

^ I am fortunate in pc^M^ing of ei thi thmm 

a water-colour sketch by Baskin A^eriMd* 
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P. or among tho valloys.af tho C’onii* many of tin* «Iou<K 

studioH gjvon iu tho tiflli vuluims of .Ifiw/mi 
lluskiu'H atUmtiaiiU on this ttmr. Hk« (otorgo on a formor 
oao, ontorutl intt> thoir maator's tnatt'S. " I Itjul h v» ry 
(hdightful tivoning yimlerday,” ho wriion to hss foihor 
(AugiiHt M). “ I drovo to llividi (iho halllo of Hivoii jihti’o!, 
which in an old Italian town on tho fir.si gnoisa r«H!k iluii 
ri.Hi'H out i»f tho plaiu, at tho fool of llm Atjw, It !»M»k3» uj> 
tlu) valloy of tho (A'IUb wuHtwarda. hut jirojoctM »*» far into 
tho plain that it comniandu tho wholo rangn of th« Alpt on 
both aidtis iva oomploUdy a« tho Su{»i?rga tlooii. . . . fouitot 
and Crawloy had boon diapnting which was tho finest view, 
tluK or tho Suporga, Cotaiot holding for this. <hj my giving 
tho vordiot in his favour, ho w<is very triumphant (anil oaino 
to mo for judgment), and crowed over Oawloy considerably ; 
but I only hoarii of it Onwloy’s final ami unansworabh' slal€»- 
niont, 'Cbaok pursonn oonny song goo.”' It was C’rawley 
who, in reporting his mastor's ilbhoalth to {itmm'doncs,* 
said, " how much hu wished ho couhl sou him ' toko pluiisuru 
in a Hidp again.' " 

liuskin's work at Turin was at last ooncludod, and ho 
wont north to Husa. walking ihcmai over tho Cimis in ortlor 
to goologise. From St. Joan <1« Mutirtetmo ho to«ik tho 
railway to Aix. timling it, sinmgo to say. ** very i>nj»>yttl4o, 
thougli dusty ; whoro tlio sconory is so huge, tho railnwi 
merely makes a splendid moving paniomma of it, not a 
whisszing <lroa»n.’'* After a f«w days at Annocy, Ituskin 
drove to Bonnuvillo, and so to St. ilorvais, where h«> iin>l Mr, 
and Mrs. Simon. Hero Ituskin was onoo inoro '* among hin 
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mticli food, too, for thought received during his travels to CH 
be digested. The quiet country lanes which then surrounded ^ 
his Rome were grateful to him. Such hours are noted in 
the diary : — 

Mondmy, Octolev lUh , — The loveliest two days, Saturday and 
yesterday, I ever saw at this season. On Saturday, sitting for an 
hour in the lane under Knight’s Hill, the ground covered with 
gossamer, all the fields rippling with a stream of sunshine like a 
lake, yet no perceptible wind.” 


IV 

(1859) 

‘‘ The winter was spent mainly,'’ says Ruskin of 1858- 
1859, in trying to get at the mind of Titian; not a light 
winter's task." ^ But he had much else on hand — a paper 
for the Social Science Congress, the address at Cambridge, a 
second letter to Acland on the Oxford Museum. There were 
friends across the sea who rejoiced in his activity and grow- 
ing influence. ‘'Go on again," wrote Robert Browning, 
" like the noble and dear man you are to us aU, and especi- 
ally to us two out of them all. Whenever I chance on an 
extract, a report, it lights up the dull newspaper stuff wrapt 
roLind it, and makes me glad at heart and clearer in head." ^ 
Then came the lectures at Manchester and Bradford, as 
already related (p. 439). His father regretted all this disper- 
sion of energy, and the delay which it caused to the com- 
pletion of Modern Painters, But for a little tour which he 
worked in with the lectures in the North Ruskin was able 
to make a good plea: he was continuing his studies in 
Turnerian Topography: — 

‘‘Bolton Beidge {Fehmary^^, 1859). — ^This *.is just a splendid 
place, and never was there so true a drawing as our Bolton. The 
hills are just about five times as high as they really are, but they are 

■ ^ Preface to Modern Painters, * Letter's of Elizabeth Barrett 

Bronmirg, 1897, vol. ii. pp. 300, 302. 
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Moraovor ho was lunv purtiindurly nnsimts. in oimnesion 
with his sUidioH of 'riiian, to soo iho works of that mastor in 
tho (tormaii gallorios. Thoy wont nooonlitigly by flriiiwolH 
to (Julogms, Dttssoldorf, Borlin, Drowlon, and Mnnioh, atn{ 
Kiwkin'H diary is mainly (MHUtpiinl with nolos «n iho jnoturo* 
at thoso jdactjs. At Drosdon. h« was wspooially dulighltni 
with tho Family Oroup Ity Faolo Vortnioso, whioh i* thi- 
soribod in tho fifth voluiuo, A carofut copy of a jwriioti 
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too, a oaroful wator-colanr copy of tho littio girl in on** of 
Vandyck's portrait-pioaos. With tho Uorlin (iuUory - alike 
in its arrangomont and its ctmtenta— ho was imtch liiiUghtftl. 
Among its greatest tronsurw ho rookoned lloltadiiH jMirtrait 
of George Gysson ; this ho dosorthed in lib paper on " Sir 
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Joshua and Holbein/' ^ A general impression of the Gallery, 
with an account of this German tour generally, is given in 
letters to artist-friends : — 

{To Clabkson Stanpielb.) “DBEsnEisr, 23rc? June [1859]. — 
Time goes fast when it is travel spent, and I am ashamed to think 
how long it is since we left home, and I have not told yon — as 
you said you would like me to do — ^what adventures we have met 
with in the disturbed state of the ^Continent. In the first place, 
we met with a very excited old gentleman in Brunswick, who 
told us the French were in Milan, and looked at us fiercely as if 
he thought it was our fault. We told him it wasn^t, and that 
we wanted the sexton to let us into the Cathedral, upon which 
the old gentleman went to get him for us ; and in the second 
place, we saw fifteen thousand fighting men in helmets of this 
shape [sketch] (the ornament at the top being in appearance a 
hall candlestick and its function a ventilator) march past Prince 
Frederick William at Berlin. We were smothered in dust, and 
very late in getting breakfast, but the fifteen thousand candlestick 
men did us no other harm. In the third place, we heard the 
Austrian National Hymn played three times over to some people 
in a tea-garden in Hanover, but no popular movement followed. 
And in the last place, five boys in paper caps made a very disagree- 
able noise for three-quarters of an hour in a back lane under my 
window at Berlin, one evening, which I have reason to think was 
intended for an imitation of Prussian military music playing national 
airs. I have no remembrance at present of any other inconvenience 
resulting from the disturbed state of the Continent. I was think- 
ing of you yesterday as we were watching a ferry-boat cross the 
Elbe with a cart and horse in it, just one of the pretty little fiat 
bits with a strong figure group which you like. . . T 

“Thun, Aug. 22. . . . Of the frescoes at Munich, Kaulbach's 
are the most ludicrous, Cornelius’s the most atrocious. Hess’s 
the least excusable — ^for he might have been a painter but for his 
vanity, while Kaulbach and Cornelius never could have painted 
under any circumstances. But enough of them.” 

{To Geobgb Richmond.) “Munich, l^th July [1859]. . . . 
Never in my 1 fe have I yet been thrown into such a state of 

^ Gornhill Magazine, March 1860 ; reprinted in On the Old Road, 
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^p, hopeless and depressing disgust as by this journey in Germany. 
The intense egotism and ignorance of the modern German painter 
(in his work) is unspeakable in its offensiveness. The eternal 
vanity and vulgarity mistaking itself for Piety and poetry — the 
intense deadness to all real beauty, puffed up into loathsome 
caricatures of what they fancy to be German character — the absorp- 
tion of all love of God or man into their one itch of applause 
and Pine-doing, leave me infinitely more sorrowful than the worst 
work of the French or Italians. In France one gets some really 
vigorous Slaughter-house work — some sense of a low sort of beauty 
— some Natural concupiscence at least, if nothing else natural. 
But the German is too vain to enjoy anything. 1 doubt not their 
painters are all excellent men. Virtuous — Domestic — amiable — kind 
— Cream of everything — Fancy cream of everything mashed up 
in a bowl — with an entire top of Rotten eggs — and you have the 
moral German art with its top of vanity. . . 

Ruskin’s visit to Nuremberg during this tour made a strong 
impression on him; it is reflected both in the text and in 
the illustrations of the fifth volume. From Nuremberg 
he went to Munich, and thence to Schaffhausen. Writing 
to Professor Norton from that place (July 31), he refers to 
the conclusion of Modern Painters : — 

I am at work upon it, in a careless, listless way — but it won^t 
be the worse for the different tempers it will be written in. There 
will be little or no bombast in it, I hope, and some deeper truths 
than I knew — even a year ago.’’ 

I was up at three,” he says in the same letter, to watch 
the dawn on the spray of the Fall.” Next he spent a month 
in the Bernese Oberland ; and then leaving his parents for 
a while at Geneva, he went yet again to his beloved valley 
of Chamouni. There, as usual, he worked hard at the 
rocks; but his diary shows that his thoughts were turned 
also to other subjects. There is the beginning, for instance, 
of an essay on Political Economy. His habitual study of 
the Bible took the form of notes on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
and an essay on Faith. His literary coropanion was Dante, 
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After ten days in Paris, Kuskin reached home early in c; 
October 1859. A little later he went on a visit to Miss Bell’s ^ 
school at Winnington/ where he worked upon The Elements 
af Perspective, and then there was no further interruption 
xintil Modern Painters was finished. The fifth, and final, 
•volume was issued in June 1860. The volume was written, 
in a sense, under pressure — the closest and most compelling 
t>liat could have been applied — the pressure of entreaty from 
liis father. Ruskin described it in one of his Oxford lectures. 

His father had seen him collecting materials for fifteen years 
and was weary of waiting for the conclusion. It was by the 
first volume of Modern Painters that his son had leapt into 
fame ; it would be by this great work, the father thought, 
•that the fame would be most securely established. He 
yearned to see, before he died, the end crown the work. 
Accordingly ‘‘when he came home from the long journey 
of 1859 and found signs of infirmity increasing upon him, 
lie said to me one day, ‘ J ohn, if you don’t finish that book 
now I shall never see it.’ So I said I would do it for him 
forthwith, and did it — as I could.” 


V 

“ As I could, not as I would ” ; perhaps Ruskin, as he 
■wrote, was thinking of this motto of the most minute and 
conscientious of Flemish painters. The world of art and 
letters is under some debt to the father who thus constrained 
liis son ; for whether, if left to himself, Ruskin would ever 
Rave finished his book at all, may well be doubted. His 
industry was prodigious, but it was equalled by his curiosity, 
and he lacked the habit of concentration. Moreover, his 
mind was at this time becoming increasingly absorbed in 
quite other questions than those which were immediately 
involved in the concluding parts of Modern Painters, One 
sees what was to come in several passages in the fifth volume. 
Thus, in discussing the effect upon the human mind of 

1 See ch. vi. in the next volume. 

* Readings in Modern Painter 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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beauty in art, he refers to the unsettlement of his convictions, 
and to his doubts of '' the just limits of the hope in which he 
may permit himself to continue to labour in any course of 
Art/' And so,, again, his discussions of painters and . pictures 
were, he tells us, ‘'continually altered in shape, and even 
warped and broken, by digressions respecting social questions, 
which had for me an interest tenfold greater than the work 
I had been forced into undertaking/’ At the end of the 
volume we see the transition towards economic questions in 
progress. He is ostensibly still discussing the choice of 
subjects and ideas in pictures; but the inquiry leads him to 
consider “the right economy of labour.” In the summer 
which saw the publication of this fifth volume, the digressions 
established themselves as Ruskin’s first preoccupation. If 
it had not been for his father's pressure, Ruskin might have 
been caught in the maelstrom of economics before Modern 
Painters had been finished at all. The book may thus be 
said to be a monument of a double allegiance — of devotion 
to his master, Turner, and also of devotion to his father, of 
whose shrewdness, affection, and good sense the reader of the 
correspondence in this biography must already, I think, have 
received a strong impression. The force of the motive derived 
from the defence of Turner was by this time spent. Ruskin's 
advocacy had won the case, but had won it too late, for 
Turner had passed “ beyond these voices.” Nor was that all. 
It was a main object with Ruskin to teach that “ all great 
art depended on nobleness of life.” What he had gathered 
of Turner's life had not shaken his conviction ; but it had 
suggested the difficulty of proving it in a case where the 
gold was so much mixed with the clay. “ I knew his life 
had been noble,” said Ruskin in after years, “but not in ways 
that I could convince others of, and it seemed to me that all 
my work had been in vain.” ^ And there were other diffi- 
culties which beset the completion of his task. He described 
them in his Preface ; and we must take note of them here, 
for the discussion wHl serve to bring out some characteristics 
of the volume. 

First, then, Ruskin had to resume threads which had 
^ See, again, Readings in “ Modern Painters.** 
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been dropped for some time. It is not indeed to be supposed CH 
that the whole of this Yolume was composed during the 
winter of 1859-60. Some portions were written, in first 
draft, at the same time with the fourth volume. Other 
portions were written at Turin in 1858. get now,’' he 
wrote to his father (July 27), “ a good many spare half-hours 
for thinking over Modem JPainters, and sometimes doing a 
little, and hope soon to get into the run of it. It will be a 
finished, I hope glowing volume, but perhaps a little less 
sparkling than younger ones.” But the whole material had 
to be sifted and rearranged ; this process was laborious, and 
may well have been disheartening. For the longer he had 
worked and studied, the more conscious he became of the 
amount of work and study which remained to be done. The 
scheme of the treatise required him in this final volume to 
deal successively with Beauty of Water, Beauty of Vegetation, 
and Beauty of Sky. With Beauty of Mountains he had 
dealt in the preceding volume, and the subject had occupied 
him for 338 pages. And these discussions were only sub- 
divisions of Ideas of Beauty; the whole subject of Ideas 
of Relation remained to be treated also. Had the full scheme 
been carried out on the scale of the discussion of Mountain 
Beauty, there had been no counting of the volumes which 
should have been written. The first step was to throw some 
of the cargo overboard. I cut away,” he wrote to Dr. John 
Brown, '' half of what I had written.” The proposed section 
on Sea Beauty was given up altogether, as Ruskin explains 
in the Preface. Next, he found it impossible to deal as 
exhaustively as he had desired with Beauty of Vegetation. 

He had, indeed, for many years been a diligent botanist ; 
understanding by the term botany the study of the aspects 
of flowers. With their laws of growth he was not familiar ; 
this was a new subject of inquiry, and with Ruskin to take 
up a new subject meant to turn upside down anybody else s 
treatment of it. Many of the results” of his inquiry into 
‘‘the origin of wood” could “only be given,” he says, “if 
ever, in a detached form.” Some of these results he gave 
in the year following the publication of the fifth volume 
in a lecture at the Royal Institution on “ Tree Twigs.” This 
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AP. lecture, though contaming some further illustrations, cor- 
responded in method and in spirit with the chapters in 
the fifth volume. There was in it the same close study 
of natural aspects combined with poetical fancy, and the 
same imaginative connexion of those aspects with ideas of 
morality and mythology. The poetry of the leaf-aspects, 
as Buskin draws it out in those chapters, might serve as 
a commentary on Shelley's lines : — 

“No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother.’’ 

Kuskin, as Froude well remarks, had the gift of convert- 
ing the minutest observations of natural phenomena into a 
poem.^ Very characteristic of Kuskin is the division and 
subdivision of plants, with names for the categories which are 
themselves felicities of poetical observation — the division 
into (A) Tented Plants, so called because they pass as the 
tented Arab passes, leaving no memorial of themselves; 
and (B) Building Plants — builders because it is by the work of 
the leaves that the tree is built up ; and then the subdivision, 
as of (B) into (a) Shield builders, and (/3) Sword builders ; 
according as the leaves resemble broad shields, or sharp 
swords. His method, at once discursive and comprehensive, 
was characteristically hit off by Carlyle, who had heard the 
lecture on “ Tree Twigs " : — 

“Friday last,” he wrote to his brother John (April 23, 1861), “I 
was persuaded — in fact had unwarily compelled myself, as it were — 
to a lecture of Buskin’s at the Institution, Albemarle Street — ^lecture 
on Tree Leaves as physiological, pictorial, moral, symbolical objects. 
A crammed house, but tolerable to me even in the gallery. The 
lecture was thought to ‘ break down,’ and indeed it quite did ‘ as 
a lectture ’ ; but only did from embarras des richesses — a rare case. 
Buskin did blow asunder as by gunpowder explosions his leaf 
notions, which were manifold, curious, genial ; and, in fact, I do not 


^ Carlyles Life in London, X885, vol. ii. p. 245, where also the following 
letter is printed. 
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recollect to have heard in that place any neatest thing I liked so well CE 
as this chaotic one.'* ^ 

With the next subject of his inquiry — -“Of Cloud 
Beauty ** — ^Ruskin was entirely at home ; but here, too, the 
more he knew the more he became conscious of the depth 
of the unknown. Looking back upon his work some years 
later he said that Modern Painters was “ a mere sketch of 
intention, in analysis of the forms of cloud and wave”: 
there were not enough scientific data, he said, to render the 
analysis complete.^ The note of diffidence which makes 
itself heard in this volume was finely commented upon by 
one of its most sympathetic readers at the time : — 

Such a sky ! Such films and threads of infinite tenuity ! Such 
fiat roofs of cirri, lying high up in perspective, beyond the reach of 
science 1 Buskin's ‘ don’t know ' in the last volume about clouds is 
very manly and noble after his spouterism in the first volume of 
Modern Painters on the' same subject. There he spoke as if he had 
‘entered into the Springs of the Sea'; ‘walked in search of the 
Depth ’ ; ‘ seen the treasures of the Snow, the treasures of the Hail,' 
and ‘by which way the light is parted,' and ‘the way for the 
lightning of thunder,' and knew whether the ‘rain had a father, 
and who had begotten the drops of dew and had numbered the 
clouds of heaven.' I love him more for the subdued, reverential, 
renunciatory tone of his last writings, which come not from less 
knowledge but more wisdom."^ 

Again, under the bead of clouds. Buskin did not get all done 
that he had intended. “I may, perhaps, some day," he said, 

^ Another note on this lecture, would-not have gone at all, for 

though at second hand, is given he hates art in reality ; but B. 

in the Letters of James Bmetham sent him a ticket. Gilchrist and 

(p. 94) : “ I w'ent,’' he writes, to several others we heard of thought 

Gilchrist’s on Saturday. Found the lecture a failure ; but 0. 

him living next door to Carlyle, would not add the weight of his 

The day before he had gone with opinion to this, whatever he might 

C. to hear Buskin lecture at the think.” Buskin himself speaks of 

Boyal Institution. (Carlyle kept the failure as “ gnawing ” him. 

inquiring the time every ten ^ j^agle’s Nest, § 129. 
minutes, and at last said, ‘I think ^Letters of Jame sBmetham^ 1891, 

he ought to give over now.') p. 97, 

Buskin is a favourite of his, or he 

2l 2 
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‘■systematise and publish my studies of clouds separately/' 
The studies were to be accompanied by numerous illustra- 
tions, for which his sketch-books and diaries would have 
afforded abundant material. This plan was not carried out ; 
though it would perhaps have been in some measure fulfilled, 
if his health had allowed him to continue the publication of 
Goeli Enarrant — a collection of passages dealing with the 
clouds, of which only one part appeared (1885). In con- 
nexion with it Ruskin had been in correspondence with Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and he looked forward to revising his chapters 
in the light of his friend's scientific knowledge. That was 
not to be ; and in the chapters as they stand, Ruskin leaves 
open many questions which, had he been able to complete 
his revision, he might have treated differently. Just when 
his pen had to be laid aside, he felt that he was beginning to 
learn. “ This has been a very bright day to me," he wrote 
to Miss Kate Greenaway on June 26, 1885. “I've found out 
why clouds float, for one thing!!! and think what a big 
thing that is." And again, on June 29 : — 

“ Clouds are warmer and colder according to the general tempera- 
ture of the air, but always enable the sun to warm the air within 
them in the fine weather, when they float high. I have yet to learn 
all about the wet weather on this new condition myself." 

t The Part in the fifth volume treating ‘‘ Of Cloud Beauty ” 
introduces a new note in Ruskin’s work, which was hence- 
forth often to recur. In connexion with his cloud-studies, 
and also with the mythological interest which was strongly 
shown in many of Turner's pictures, Ruskin was led to the 
examination of Greek myths. Their physical and their 
moral significance alike attracted him; and the studies, 
commenced in the last volume of Modern Painters, were 
afterwards continued in The Queen of the Air, as well as in 
some minor essays. A glance at the titles which he gave to 
Plates in the fifth volume of Modern Painters will show the 
fascination which the subject had for him — the rain-clouds 
became “ The Graiae," the storm-clouds “ Medusa " or The 
Locks of Typhon ” ; the fading splendour of Giorgione’s fresco, 
“ The Hesperid jEgle.” There will be more to say on this 
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subject when we come to what Ruskin called his ‘‘Myth Ql 
Book'' ; but here we may note from his diaries how constant ^ 
during these years of preparation for the present volume had 
been his classical studies. The Glovds of Aristophanes had 
long been a favourite play. During the summer of 1858 he 
read '' three or four times over in two months " the Plutus — 
a reading which was suggestive in many ways. But mean- 
while it gave him, he says, '"disgust with himself, for not 
knowing Greek enough to translate it." This is a piece of 
self-depreciation which need not be taken too literally ; for 
his diary shows that he studied the play deeply, analysing 
its characters, discussing its purpose, and collecting from it 
passages illustrative of Greek life and thought. In the fifth 
volume we may note the beginning of that minute study of 
words which he carried forward in Munera PvZveris and 
elsewhere. In plunging, perhaps with inadequate equipment, 
into the perilous sea of etymologica}, derivation, it may be 
that fancy, or primco facie impressions, sometimes led him 
astray. But, though he troubled himself with little appa- 
ratus classicus, he read his books over and over again, and 
noted carefully any allusion, suggestion, or usage which fitted 
in with his own line of thought. Of commentaries on the 
classics he made very little use, and (during the Continental 
journeys on which much of his work was done) even an 
adequate supply of the harmless, necessary dictionaries was 
not always at hand ; his work was all done for himself. 

The next Part in the volume — that which deals with 
"Invention Formal," or, in more common parlance, with 
Composition in art — though it contains some of the most 
acute of Ruskin's analyses of Turner's work, is hardly on 
the same scale of thoroughness as other parts of the work. 
Here, again, the author seems to have been in some measure 
oppressed by his subject. He had sometimes been supposed 
to slight the quality of composition in pictures ; it was, he 
says, on the contrary the. quality which, above all others, 
gave him delight; but the more he studied it, the more 
difficult of exposition did it turn out to be. When he began 
the volume it is clear that he meant the section on Composi- 
tion to be much fuller than it ultimately became. Thus in 
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LP. one of the chapters on Vegetation he introduces Plates from 
Turner s “ Richmond,” as it were incidentally, remarking that 
what he has “chiefly to say of them belongs to our sec- 
tion on Composition ” ; but such principal discussion did not 
get itself said. When he came to the place he finds that 
the subject is too large, and in part hardly susceptible of 
analysis except by the method of actual copying of the 
works of great composers. But here, too, his habit of dis- 
persing himself over various books must be remembered. 
He had already dealt with the subject of composition — 
very methodically and suggestively, if incompletely — in The 
Elements of Drawing, The student of Ruskin should, there- 
fore, read together those pages and these on the same subject 
in Modern Painters. Among the inquiries which, under the 
head of “ Invention Formal,” Ruskin had intended to take 
up was that of “ the effects of colour-masses in juxtaposi- 
tion”;^ but this subject also he put aside: its treatment 
would have delayed the appearance, and increased the bulk, 
of the volume. 

The last Part of the volume deals with “Invention 
Spiritual”; that is to say, with those “Ideas of Relation” 
which pictures may convey by their “choice of subject and 
the mode and order of its history.” The subject is endless ; 
and Ruskin said, in after years, that though he had finished 
Modern Painters, it had no conclusion.^ It is clear that 
here, also, he largely curtailed his original scheme ; but these 
final chapters contain, nevertheless, as they stand, much that 
is the most instructive in all his criticism, whether of art or 
of life ; much also that is finest in expression. The chapters,^ 
in which he traces the outlook of men in successive ages upon 
problems of death and destiny, are more than a history of 
“ideas of relation” in art — ^full of suggestion though they are 
from this point of view ; but they are also, as a reviewer said 
at the time of their first appearance, “ a splendid rhapsody on 
human progress.” ^ What Ruskin said of the volume, in the 

1 See his statement in the paper entitled “ The Blank Arts,^ Library 
Edition,^ voL xiv. p. 302. 

* See, again, BeaMngs in “ Modern Painters,^ ^ 

® Viz., pt. ix. ch. ii. to ch. ix, 

* “ Shirley in FrasePs Magazine, December 1860, p. 729. 
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ir already quoted — that it would be ''glowing” if 
rhaps a little less sparkling” — is here pre-eminently 
; and the altered note marks the transition to his later 
3 — a style which has been characterised by Professor 
bon; the diction is "simpler, less elaborate, for the 
t part less self-conscious ” ; the " purple patches ” are 
frequent, but "its whole substance is crimsoned with 
passionate feeling that courses through the eager and 
lated words.” ^ The sentences tend to become shorter; 
argument is more concentrated; the points are closer 
:ed; and the images or allusions are brought from a 
range and charged more fully with meaning; the 
lets are less frequent, but each of them throbs with 
isity. The descriptions of Venice may be cited as in- 
ces of compression; as this: " Fearless, faithful, patient, 
metrable, implacable, — every word a fate — sate her 
te.” Or this, for a picture in a short sentence : 
bereal strength of Alps, dreamlike, vanishing in high 
ession beyond the Torcellan shore; blue islands of 
lan hills, poised in the golden west.” And the reader 
perhaps bear with me for quoting) here the final 
age of the book — characteristic of some of the points 
noticed with regard to its style, characteristic also of 
passion of humanity which was now to enfold and 
dement Ruskin's study of art: — 

‘ Thy kingdom come,’ we are bid to ask then ! But how shall 
me ? With power and great glory, it is also written ; and yet 
nth observation, it is also written. Strange kingdom ! Yet its 
geness is renewed to us with every dawn. 

When the time comes for us to wake out of the world’s sleep, 
should it be otherwise than out of the dreams of the night 1 
ng of birds, first, broken and low, as, not to dying eyes, but 
that wake to life, ‘the casement slowly grows a glimmering 
•e ” ,* and then the gray, and then the rose of dawn ; and last 
ght, whose going forth is to the ends of heaven. 
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PEACE ” 


AP. ‘‘This kingdom it is not in our power to bring; but it is, to 
receive. . , . The simoom-dragon may still be served if we will, in 
the fiery desert, or else God walking in the garden, at cool of day. 
Coolness now, not of Hesperus over Atlas, stooped endurer of toil ; 
but of Heosphorus over Sion, the joy of the earth. The choice is no 
vague nor doubtful one. High on the desert mountain, full descried, 
sits throned the tempter, with his old promise — the kingdoms of this 
world, and the glory of them. He stiU calls you to your labour, as 
Christ to your rest ; — labour and sorrow, base desire, and cruel hope. 
So far as you desire to possess, rather than to give ; so far as you 
look for power to command, instead of to bless ; so far as your own 
prosperity seems to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of any kind, 
with other men, or other nations; so long as the hope before you 
is for supremacy instead of love ; and your desire is to be greatest, 
instead of least; — ^first, instead of last; — so long you are serving 
the Lord of all that is last, and least; — the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed — Death ; and you shall have death’s crown, with 
the worm coiled in it ; and death’s wages, with the worm feeding on 
them ; kindred of the earth shall you yourself become ; saying to the 
grave, ‘Thou art my father’; and to the worm, ‘Thou art my 
mother, and my sister.’ 

“I leave you to judge, and to choose, between this labour, and 
the bequeathed peace; these wages, and the gift of the Morning 
Star ; this obedience, and the doing of the will which shall enable 
you to claim another kindred than of the earth, and to hear another 
voice than that of the grave, saying, ‘ My brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ ” 


VI 

The publication of the fifth volume of Modern Painters, 
concluding the work, attracted very general attention in the 
press, and called forth a chorus of congratulation, the more 
noticeable by contrast with the chorus of condemnation 
which was to greet the author’s next appearance in the 
literary arena. “No author of our day,” wrote a reviewer of 
the time, “has at once excited more admiration, and yet 
heen assailed with more vehement censure than John 
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Ruskin.”! But by tbis time ho had conquered most of 0 
his assailants, ® “ Ho has outlived,” wrote another critic, ■' 
" and outwritton the obloquy and abuse that once assailed 
him ; and while yet in tho prime of life has attained the 
proud po.sition of one of tho greatest of all writers, living 
or dead, on tho sidijoct of art.”® Now that tho treatise 
was at last finished, and its full scope revealed, tho grandeur 
of tlio task was appreciated. The general verdict was ex- 
pressed by a literary jotirnal which had published much 
bitter depreciation of tho author’s earlier volumes. “ Our 
duty is," said tho Athnumm, "to report that tho work is 
well, atlniirably, and nobly done. In method, single, clear, 
and as a whole eloquent to a marvel, as tho world knows ; 
atul taken in tho mass, those five volumes contain the most 
valuable e.ontributions to art-literature tho language can 
show." It was a work, wrote another reviewer (not hitherto 
favourable), not only of criticism, but of poetical creation. 

" Several poems in this closing volume,” said “ Shirley,” 

" are superb. There is a grand song about tho Pino, such as 
Rome gri'ybeard bard in tho Halls of Horsa might have 
sung; a glorious (.kook hymn of Death and Kosurroction ; 
idylls about tho leavo.s and tho lichen and tho mosses; an 
odo tt) Venice, blue and vivid as its own sea and sky. Tho 
very titles to tho chapters are chosen by a poet.” Various 
inatanoos wore given ; and " hero,” said “ Sliirloy ” in con- 
clusion, " wo close our criticisms ; and horo (thoro having 
boon strife botwoon us) wo must record our conviction that 
Mr. Uuskin has oomplotod a book which is dostinod to live, 
and that this, its closing volumo, is its flower and crown.” 

Upoir tho completion qf Modem Painters, Ruskin’s 

^ 17m Chrmtum Okermr, Bop- was noticed, and opportunity was 
tiiiiilmr an article (ui ♦‘John taken to introdiic© a coarse per- 

lUiikln ai a Beligious Writer,” sonal attack upon the author. The 
kilng a review of Mmkm Painters reviewer was apparently proud of 
anti Ills other worki. liii bad taste, for the article was 

* Mauitzine was an reprinted in 1874 (Paradoxes and 

©xciiptkm. In an article signed Puzzles^ by John Paget). 

Ptrogrine and entitled A Day ' Ihe EcUeik lievkw, November 
lit Antwerp: Eubensand Huakiu*^ 18G0. 

(Hiiptenibijr lSCII),the fifth volumo 
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reputation, if the voice of the public orgiinit of opinion l*» 
the tost, stood at its highest point, llis Uloriiry mreor, as 
wo have traced it in this volnmo, hiul Ihh'H steadily pro- 
groHsivo in jK)j>uliir np|*huiso. Ifo hud creutwl iho luslo 
by which he was to Ih) adinirml. His life, t««, had on the 
whole been pro8|H>ro«8 and rich in happiness, lUil idreatly, 
by tho time that the fifth volume of /‘liintmi wm 

in the hands of atlmiring roiuiers, Unskin was engaged in a 
now work whiolt was to ohange praise into yet louder repro- 
bation. Wo stand on tho threshold, loo, tif a now era in his 
life. Ho was ttt know tho firo of unfulfilled hivu ami the oohl 
of departing faith, lie was to oxperionco tho biltorness »»f 
Hooniing faiUtrt) ; and his gifts of tniml and heart were to 
die boforo his <ieath. I nr tho end, perhaps, ho was to reach 
as Prophot a reputatiim higher than was now his im Writer ; 
but it was to bo "niixod with grey loaf and ihoni-sei stem ; 
no fastening of diadotn hut with such sharp oinbroidory." • 

* IntrtKluotion to Thf ••/ Jf'iW 
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